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PREFACE. 


THE  origin  of  an  art  fo  admirable 
and  fo  ufeful  as  language,  and 
which,  to  the  eye  of  4  philofopher,  appears 
the  mod  wonderful  of  all  human  arts,  mud; 
be  allowed  to  be  a  fubjed,  not  only  of  great 
curiofity,  but  likewife  tfery  important  and  in- 
terefting,  if  we  confider,  that  it  is  neceflarily 
connected  with  an  inquiry  into  the  original 
'  nature  of  man,  and  that  primitive  (late  in 
which  he  was,  before  language  was  invent- 
ed ;  a  fubjed  of  fo  much  greater  dignity 
and  importance,  by  how  much  the  works  of 
God  are  nobler  than  thofe  of  men.  For 
man  in  his  natural  ftate,  is  the  work  of 
God  ;  but,  as  we  now  fee  him,  he  may  be 
faid,  properly  enough,  to  be  the  work  of  man; 
and  is  often  fuch  a  piece  of  workmanfhip, 
that  we  may  apply  to  him  what  Shakefpear 
fays  of  bad  players,  Thatfome  of  Nature's 
journeymen  feem  to  have  made  them>  and  not 
made  them  well;  they  imitate  humanity  fo  j- 
bominabfy. 

Nor  is  an  inquiry  into  this  original  ftate  & 
matter  of  mere  fpeculation  and  curiofi  ty,  with* 
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out  ufe :  For,  if  the  hiftory  of  any  animal  be  a 
fubje<5fc  of  ufef ul  knowledge,  it  is  certainly  that 
of  our  own  fpecies.  Now,  the  hiftory  of  man 
muft  be  exceedingly  imperfect  without  the 
knowledge  of  that  original  ftate,  which  is  the 
ground-work  and  foundation  of  every  other 
through  which  he  has  paffed.  Further,  if 
it  be  true,  as  I  moft  firmly  believe  it  is, 
that  the  ftate  in  which  God  and  nature  have 
placed  man  is  the  heft,  at  leaft,  fo  far  as 
concerns  his  body,  and  that  no  art  can  make 
any  improvement  upon  the  natural  habit 
and  conftitution  of  the  human  frame;  then, 
to  know  this  natural  ftate  is  of  the  higheft 
importance;  and  mbft'ufeful  in  the  pra&ice 
of  feveral  arts,  and  in  the  whole  condudt  of 
life.  The  objeft,  for  example,  of  this  phy- 
fician*s  art,  muft  be  to  reftore,  as  far  as  pof- 
fible,  the  body  to  that  natural  ftate,  which 
muft  therefore  be  the  ftandard  of  the  p>er- 
fcdtion  of  his  art.  The  political  philofopher, 
in  like  manner,  in  forming  his  plans  of  poli- 
ty, will  ftudy  to  preferve  the  natural  ftrength 
and  vigour  of  the  animal,  (human  art  c^n  dp 
it,)  by  proper  diet,  exercife,  and  manner  of  life, 
aqd  to  prevent,  as  much  as  poffible?  tb^e  in- 
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diligence  of  eafe  and  bodily  pleafure,  by 
which  the  rkce  of  civilized  mdn,  in  all  na» 
tions,-  has  been  conftantly  declinirig  from 
the  earlieft  times,  (while  the  animals  living 
in  the  natural  ftate  continue  invariably  the 
fame),  and  by  which,-  not  only  families  have 
been  and  are  daily  extinguifhed,  but  whole 
tribes  and  nations.  And,  lajlly^  every  pri- 
vate man,  though  not  directed  by  public 
wifdom,  will,  if  he  knows  this  natural  ftate, 
and  is  wife,  endeavour  to  bring  himfclf  back 
to  it  as  much  as  is  confident  with  the  (late 
of  fociety  in  which  we  live ;  and  will,  ifter  the 
example  of  the  great  men  of  antiquity,  en- 
dure, thro*  choice,  thofehardfhips,as  they  are 
contmonly  thought,  which  the  favage  only 
endures  through  neceflity,  without  knowing 
that  they  are  ablolutely  neceflary  to  his  hap- 
pinefs. 

But,  of  whatever  importance  it  may  be 
to  us  to  know  this  ftate,  we  are  fo  far  re- 
moved from  it,  that  even  the  philofophers  a- 
xnong  lis,   (one  only  excepted  *,)  feeitt  to 

•  Mr  Rouffeau,  a  very  great  genius,  in  my  judge- 
ment, but  who  has  been  thought  whinofical  and 
odd,  for  having  faid  fo  much  in  commendation  of  th* 
natural  ftatfi  of  man. 
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know  nothing  of  it :  And  as  to  the  vulgar, 
I  believe  it  will  be  impoffibl*  to  convince 
them*  that  fuch  a  ftate  ever  exifted,  or  could 
exift.  Nor  need  we  much  wonder  at  this, 
when  we  confider,  that  man  is  fo  much  a 
creature  of  art,  that  it  is  a  matter  of  nica 
difcernraent  to  feparate  what  is  artificial-  in 
him  from  what  is  purely  natural.  But, 
tinlefs  we  know  what  man  is  by  nature^  we 
cannot  be  faid  to  know  the  natural  hifior/ 
of  man.  And  it  is  really  furprifing,  that  in 
an  age,  in  which  natural  hiftory  has  been 
fo  diligently  cultivated,  this  part  of  it,  fo 
much  more  interefting  to  us  than  any  other, 
Ihould  have  been  negle&ed.  His  nature, 
a$  far  as  concerns  the  ftrufture  and  organi- 
zation of  his  body,  has  been  fufficiently  ftu- 
died :  But  is  not  the  natural  ftate  of  his  bet- 
ter part,  the  mind,  much  more  deferring 
our  inquiry  ?  For  my  part,  I  do  not  know 
any  fpeeulation  more  curious,  or  more  inte- 
reftiag,  than  to  inquire  what  kind  of  ani- 
mal the  man  of  God  and  nature  is,  in  con- 
tradiftin&ion  to  what  man  has  made  him-* 
felf. 

My  opinion  upon  this   fiibjed  will,  I 
know,  be  thought  new  and  fingufer;  but 
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it  is  only  an  antient  opinion  revived ;  for 
I  have  {hewn  that  it  was  the  opinion  of  the 
antient  philosophers,  as  many  as  have 
treated  of  the  original  (late  of  man  before 
fociety  or  civilization  *.  Further,  I  have 
proved,  by  the  teftimony  of  hiilorians  and 
travellers,  both  ancient  and  modern,  that,  in 
fa£fc,  men  have  been  found,  very  nearly,  if 
not  altogether,  in  that  original  (late  f*  And 
I  have  made  it,  at  lead,  highly  probable, 
that  it  does  at  prefent  a&ually  exift  in  the 
wood*  of  Angola,  and  other  parts  of  Africa, 
where  races  of  wild  men,  without  the  ufe 
of  fpeech,  are  ftill  to  be  found  J.  And,  in 
order  to  account  for  the  difference  between 
fuch  men  and  us,  I  have  (hewn,  from  feve- 
ral  inftancea,  the  alteration  that  culture 
makes  upon  other  animals,  and  likewise 
upon  vegetables  |. 

The  inquiry,  whether  language  be  natu- 
ral or  not  to  mam  has  led  me  very  far  into 
the  philosophy  of  mind ;  a  philoibphy, 
which,  of  all  others,  is  the  moft  pleafing  to 

*  teak  ft  Cap/tiL 

t  Book  II.  Cap,  iif.  %  IUt  Cap.  iv.  v. 

|  Ibid.  Cap.  t« 
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me,  as  it  takes  its  materials  from  nothing" 
without  us,  but  from  the  mind  itfelf  alone  i 
and  as  it  refts  upon  the  cleareft  of  all  evi- 
dence, that  which  arifes  from  confcioufnefs. 
Such  a  philofophy,  one  fhould  have  thought, 
would  have  been  long  ago  brought  to  perfec- 
tion among  us ;  and  yet,  if  I  am  not  greatly 
miftaken,  I  have  (hewn,  that  there  are  feverai 
difcoveries  in  it  ftill  remaining  to  be  made ; 
or,  what  is  the  fame  thing,  that  have  beeii 
made  two  thoufand  years  ago,  but  forgotten 
or  overlooked  in  this  age.  For  I  do  not 
pretend  to  have  invented  any  thing.  The 
only  merit  I  claim  is  that  of  having  applied 
to  better  mailers  of  philofophy  than  any 
now  to  be  found. 

As  to  the  metaphyfical  philofophy  in  this 
volume,  I  have  elfewhere  made  an  apology 
for  it  *  ;  and  if,  notwithftanding,  I  fhould 
be  thought  to  have  mixed  too  much  of  it 
with  my  fpeculations  concerning  language, 
I  hope  I  fhall  be  forgiven  by  the  learned 
and  pious  reader,  who  will  be  pleafed  to  fee 
the  contraft  betwixt  the  religious  and  truly 
fublime  metaphyfics  of  the  great  ancient 
philofophers,  and  the  impious  abfurdities, 

#  Book  III.  Cap.  viii.  p«  52^ 
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by  which  the  vain  pretenders  to  philofo- 
phy of  our  time  have  difgraced  this  nobleit 
of  fciences. 

If  it  be  true,  what  I  have  heard,  but  can 
fcarcely  believe,  that  I  have  given  offence 
to  any  fenfible  Chriftian,  by  what  I  have 
faid  concerning  the  natural  ftate  of  man, 
and  the  invention  of  language ;  I  flatter 
myfelf,  that  I  have  entirely  removed  it  by 
the  additions  and  explanations  in  this  fccond 
edition.  Had  my  philofophy  led  to  any  o- 
pinions  tending  to  overturn  the  eftablifhed 
religion  of  the  country,  I  fhould  ha\e 
thought  it  my  duty,  as  a  gopd  citizen,  ne- 
ver to  have  publifhed  them,  but  to  have 
kept  them  as  fecrct,  as  I  would  have  kept  a 
poifon  that  I  had  discovered.  But  the  phi- 
lofophy I  have  learned,  and  which  is  no  o- 
ther  than  the  philofophy  of  the  primitive 
church,  fo  far  from  having  any  tendency 
of  that  kind,  lays  down,  as  philofophical 
truths,  fome  of  the  fundamental  do&rines  of 
Chriftianity,  particularly,  the  fall  of  man 
&Dm  a  more  exalted  itate,  in  which  he 
was  once  placed  *  In  that  ftate,  there 
yrere,   no  doubt,    many  faculties   belong-* 

•  Book  I.  Chap.  x. 
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itig  to  his  nature,  of  which  he  is  now  no 
longer  poffeffed ;  and,  among  others,  he  may 
have  had  the  faculty  of  communicating  his 
thoughts  by  articulate  founds, which  were  un- 
derltood,  as  foon  as  uttered,  by  thofe  who 
heard  them.  But  this  natural  faculty,  as  well 
as  others,  we  may  fuppofe  that  he  loft  up-* 
oa  his  fall ;  and  as  the  curfe  then  pronoun- 
crH  upon  him  was,  that  he  fhould  acquire 
every  thing  by  his  own  labour  and  induftry, 
he  was  obliged  to  invent  language,  together 
with  the  other  arts  of  life.  If  all  this  does  not 
fatisfy,  but  it  mud  be  ftill  held  an  article  of 
faith,  that  language  is  either  natural  to  man, 
even  in  this  ftate  of  his  exiftence,  or  reveal- 
ed to  him,  and  that  this  original  language 
never  could  have  been  loft  in  any  nation,  by 
the  many  various  calamities  that  have  be- 
fallen the  human  race  in  different  countries 
and  different  ages  of  the  world,  or  that*  if 
it  were  loft,  it  was  again  revealed ;  I  have 
the  comfort  to  think,  that  I  am  not  the  on- 
ly one  that  has  erred  in  this  point;  but  that 
divines  of  great  name,  both  ancient  and  mo- 
dern,  and  even  a  father  of  the  church*  have 
been  in  the  fame,  nay,  a  greater  error: 
For  they  have  affirmed  pofitively  what  I 
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have  only  fuppofed  to  be  poffible,  namely* 
that  language  was  invented  by  nien,  not  re- 
vealed from  heaven  *. 

When  I  be^an  thte  work;  I  thought  the 
fabjeffc  was  new  and  untouched  by  any  au- 
thor befbrfe  me ;   but,  in  going  on  with  it, 
I  recollected,    that    I   had   read,    in   Mr 
Rouffeau's  treatife  of  the  Inequality  of  ftian-^ 
kind,  foniething  uport  the  fubjea.    Having, 
therefore,   looked  again  itito  that  work,  I 
found  that  this  ingenious  author  had  indeed 
flatted  the  inquiry,  but  had  not  profecuted 
it  far,  having  ftuck  at  this  difficulty,  Whe~ 
tber  language  was  rnort  neceffary  for  the  ir* 
jiitutim  qffociety,  of  fociety  for  the  **v**- 
tion  of  language.    In  that  treatife  Mr  Rouf- 
feau  mentions  a  work  of  the  Abbe  de  Con- 
dillac,  member  of  the  Royal  Academy  of 
Berlin*  entitled  c  An  Effay  on  the  Origin 
of  Human  Knowledge.'      This     work  I 
have  not  feen ;  but   I  have  read  an  ex- 
tra&  from   it,    in  the   fecond  volume  of 
the  Critical  Review,  by  which  I  perceive, 
that  he  proceeds,  as  I  do,  upon  the  fuppofi- 
tion  that  language  was  invented,  of  which 
he  feems  to  have  no  doubt.    He  agree* 

*  Bodk  II.  Cap*  vis,  p.  '375.  et  feq* 
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with  me  likewife,  that,  before  men  ufed  lan- 
guage, they  converfed  together  by  figns 
and  inarticulate  cries:  That,  from  thefe 
laft,  language  was  formed ;  And  that  the 
firft  languages  had  a  great  deal  of  profody, 
or  mufical  tones,  which  he  feems  to  think 
as  natural  to  man  as  articulation.  Thus 
far,  therefore,  I  have  the  pleafure  toiind, 
that  I  agree  with  this  author,  who  appears 
to  be  an  ingenious  man.  But,  as  his  book 
is  chiefly  upon  the  operations  of  the  mind, 
fo  that  a  fmall  part  of  it  only  is  employed 
upon  language,  I  do  not  think  it  could  have 
been  of  great  ufe  to  me.  The  fubje&,  there- 
fore, may  ftill  be  confidered  as  new ;  and 
fo  I  find  it  appears,  even  to  the  mod  learn- 
ed of  my  acquaintance,  and  whofe  ftudies 
have  been  employed  particularly  upon  lan- 
guage. The  reader  muft  not,  therefore,  ex- 
pe&  to  find  any  thing  perfect  upon  a  fub- 
jed  fo  new,  and  of  fuch  variety  and  extent, 
even  in  this  fecond  edition,  fo  much,  inlar- 
ged,  and,  I  hope,  likewife  amended,  by  the 
many  ufeful  hints  I  have  got  from  feveral, 
who  have  done  me  the  favour  to  correfpond 
with  me  upon  occafion  of  the  publication 
of  the  firft  edition.     Among  thefe,  there 
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was  one,  by  whofe  correfpondence  I  was 
both  inftru&ed  and  honoured ;  whofe  ob- 
fervations  on  my  work,  which  he  was  plea- 
fed  to  give  me  at  fome  length,  I  valued  the 
more,  that  he  was  himfelf  an  author  of  the 
firftclafs,  and  an  excellent  judge  of  writing* 
He  is  fince  dead,  lamented  by  all  the  lo- 
vers of  virtue  and  learning.  From  this 
defcription,  the  reader  will  eafily  guefs  that 
I  mean  the  late  Lord  Lytteltoru 
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INTRODUCTION. 

AS  the  life  of  fpeech.is  foppofed  to 
be  that  which  chiefly  diftinguifh- 
es   us   from   the   brute    creation; 
and  is  truly  fo,   if  by  fpeech  we  under- 
ftand,  not  only  the  mere  words  or  founds 
of  a  language,  but  the  conceptions  of  the 
mind  that  are  fignified  by  thofe  founds; 
it   is   a   matter  of  curious   inquiry,   from 
whence  we  have  derived  this  diftinguifh- 
ing  prerogative  of  our  nature ;  how  it  firft 
began;  and  by  what    degrees  it  arrived 
to  that  ftate  of  perfe&ion  to  which  it  has 
been  brought,  if  not  among  us,  at  leaft  in 
other  ages  and  nations  of  the  world.    This 
Vol.L  A 
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inquiry  becomes  the  more  interefting,  as 
well  as  of  greater  curiofity,  when  we  confi-' 
der,  that  it  leads  us  back  to  what  may  be 
called  the  origin  of  the  human  race;  fince, 
without  the  ufe  of  reafon  and  fpeech,  we 
have  no  pretentions  to  humanity  <>  nor  can 
with  any  propriety  be  called  men;  but  muft 
be  contented  ta  rank  with  the  other  ani- 
mals here  below,  over  whom  we  affume 
fo  much  fuperiority,  and  exercife  domini- 
on chiefly  by  means  of  the  advantages  that 
the  ufe  of  language  gives  us.  From  this 
birth  of  human  nature,  as  it  may  be  call- 
ed, we  will  endeavour  to  trace  its  progrefs 
to  its.ftate  of  maturity.  This  progrefc,  in 
the  individual,  is  very  well  known ;  but 
we  propofe  here  to  exhibit  the  fpeqes;  ik- 
felf  in  its  infancy  y^ -firft  mutej  then  lifp- 
ing  and  ftemmering}  next  by  flow  degrees 
learnii^g  to  fpeak,  very  lamely  and  iiiyper- 
fe&Iy  at  firft;  but,  fit  lad,  from  fuch  nuje 
efl&ys,  forming  an  an  &$  mod  curious,  as 
well  .as  paoft  Dfefo}  among  men,  Tta  &br 
jedt  i$,  fo  far  as  I  know,  entirely  new:;  no 
author,  antient  or  modern,  that  has  fallen 
into  my  h^nds,  having  profeffedly  treated  €& 
\X>  And  though  I  h^ve  mat  with  hints  cobh 
cerning  it  in  the  coqrfe  of  my  reading,  Aey 
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are  fuch  as  hare  rather  excited  than  fatif- 
ficd  my  curiofity. 

Thefe  reafons  have  induced  me  to  fet 
down,  and  give  to  the  public,  my  thoughts 
upon  this  fubjeft,  which  are  the  fruit  of 
much  ftudy  and  inquiry,  continued  with 
fome  interruptions  for  feveral  years,  and  of 
many  materials  colledled  during  that  time. 
But  if,  notwithftanding,  in  this  uridifcover- ' 
ed  country,  where  I  am  guided  by  no  light 
or  track,  I  have  loft  my  way,  I  hope  to  be 
forgiven  by  every  reader  of  fenfe  and  can- 
dour, who  will  allow  at  leaft  this  merit  to 
my  work,  that  I  have  opened  a  new  field  of 
{peculation,  in  which  even  my  errors  may  be 
of  ufe,  by  ferving  as  beacons  to  direft  into 
the  right  courfe  men  of  greater  learning 
and  abilities. 

The  work  will  be  divided   into  three 
parts.     The  jirjt  will  treat  of  the  origin  of 
language,  and  of  the  nature  of  the  Jhjl 
languages  ;  pr,  as  they  may  be  more  pro- 
perly called,  rude  eflays  towards  language, 
which  were  pradifed  before  the  art  was 
invented.—  The  fecond  will    explain*  the 
nature  of  the   ar/,    fhewing  in  what   it 
chiefly  confifts,  and  how  it  differs  from 
thofe  firft  untaught  attempts  to  fpeak.    In 
Aa 
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this  part  of  my  work,  I  will  give  an  ac- 
count of  thofe  parts  of  language  which  ap- 
pear to  me  the  moil  artificial,  and  of  mod 
difficult  invention.  I  will  alfo  treat  oijtylc* 
or  compofition  in  words,  as  belonging  to  the 
art  of  language ;  and  I  think  it  will  not  ap- 
pear foreign  to  my  fubje£t  to  fayfomething 
likewife  of  poetry  and  rhetoric*  being  arts  of 
which  language  furnifhes  the  materials. — 
The  fubjed  of  the  third  and  lafi  part  will 
be  the  corruption  of  language ;  of  which 
I  fhall  endeavour  to  affign  the  caufes,  and 
trace  the  progrefs. — The  firft  part  will  be 
chiefly  philofophical,  mixed  however  with  a 
good  deal  of  hiftory,  and  fads,  by  which  I 
lhall  endeavour  to  fupport  my  theories,  and 
philofophical  fpeculations.  The  two  laft 
parts  will  be  grammatical  and  critical.  The 
ftyle  Will  be  plain  and  didadic,  fuch  as  is 
fuitable  to  a  fubjed  that  is  to  be  treated  as 
a  matter  of  fciencc.  It  will  not  therefore 
have  that  mixture  of  the  rhetorical  and  poe* 
ticaU  which  is  fo  common  in  the  fashionable 
writings  of  this  age,  whatever  the  fubjed  be, 
and  which  pleafes  the  vulgar  fo  much;  For, 
as  I  do  not  write  for  the  vulgar,  I  will  no{ 
adapt  my  ftyle,  any  more  than  my  matter* 
to  their  tafte. 
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CHAPTER        I. 

Definition  of  the  Subject. — Whether  Language 
be  from  Nature*  or  acquired  Habit. 

BY  language  I  mean  the  exprejton  of 
the  conceptions  of  the  mind  by  articu- 
late founds.  Thefe  conceptions  are  either  of 
particulars*  i.  e.  individual  things,  or  of  ge- 
nerals. No  language  ever  exifted,  or  can 
be  conceived,  confiding  only  of  the  ex- 
predion  of  individuals,  or  what  is  common- 
ly called  proper  names  :  And  the  truth  is, 
that  thefe  make  but  a  very  inconfiderable 
part  of  every  language.  What  therefore 
conftitutes  the  eflential  part  of  language, 
and  makes  it  truly  deferve  that  name,  is  the 
expreffion  of  generals*  or  ideas*  according 
to  the  language  of  the  philofophy  that  I 
have  learned.  For,  as  to  the  name  of  gene- 
ral ideas*  by  which  they  are  commonly 
A3 
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known,  it  fuppofes,  that  the  conceptions  of 
individuals,  that  is,  the  perceptions  of  fenfe* 
are  likewife  ideas ;  from  which  it  is  necef- 
fary  to  diftinguifh  the  conceptions  of  gene- 
rals by  the  name'  of  general  ideas.  But  I 
cannot  approve  of  introducing  into  philofo- 
phy  a  language  whicji  confounds  under  one 
name  two  things  fo  different  in  their  natures* 
as  the  operations  oifenfe  and  of  intelktt ;  a 
confufion  which,  in  my  apprehenfion,  ha* 
given  rife  tavery  great  errors  in  philofophy* 
and  to  fome  extravagant  paradoxes,  that 
have  been  advanced  of  late  years,  as  repug- 
nant to  the  common  fenfe  of  mankind  a& 
to  found  philofophy.  The  definition  fo  un- 
derftood  I  hold  to  be  what  is  properly  cal- 
led language.  For,  though  we  fay,  the  Ian* 
guage  of  looks >  and  of  gejlures^  or  figns* 
fuch  as  our  dumb  perfons  ufe;  alfo  the 
language  of  inarticulate  criesy  by  which  the 
brutes  fignify  their  appetites  and  defires ;* 
yet,  in  all  thofe  fenfes,  the  word  is  ufed  me- 
taphorically, and  not  as  it  ought  to  be  ufed 
in  the  ftyle  of  fcience.  And  thus  much 
may  fuffice  at  prefent  for  the  definition  of 
our  fubjeft.  We  fhall  endeavour,  in  the 
fequel,  to  make  it  fuller ;  and,  particularly* 
we  fhall   explain  in  what  way  language 
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exprefftS)  whether  by  figas  natural  or  artifi- 
cial*. 

A4 

*  In  this  fenfe  which  I  have  given  to  language  the 
Greek  word  A*y»<  is  commonly  ufed,  denoting  both  the 
ideas,  and  the  founds  ufed  to  exprefs  them ;  that  is,  J 
finds  Significant.  But  it  may  be  obferved,  that  it  is  of- 
ten ufed  to  denote  only  the-  principal  part  of  ipecch; 
namely*  the  ideas*  and  that  combination  of  them  we  call 
rtapn-y  which  muft  neceffarily  precede  the  ufe  of  fpeech. 
This  ambiguous  fignification  of  the  word  has  given  oc- 
casion to  the  diftindtion  made  in  the  Peripatetic  fohool 
betwixt  A«y»r  ifh*t$f*3nd  x»w  *-{•?•$'*•<»  *****  is> tbe  m' 
ward  operations  of  the  mind,  and  thofe  operations  enun- 
ciated by  fpeech.  The  not  attending  to  this  diftinclion 
has  led  tranflators  into  great  miftakes,  and  even  the 
tractiators  of  our  facred  writings.  For,  in  that  famous 
paflage-in  the  beginning  of  St  John's  gofpel,  which  con- 
tains one  of  the  fublimeft  myfteries  of  the  Chriftian 
theology,  the  Latin  tranflator  has  rendered  *•>*$  by  • 
verhunt.  And,  in  like  manner,  our  English  tranflators 
have  rendered' it  by  itwn/,  and  have  made  St  John  fay,  * 
that  the  <word  was  God,  which,  to  me  at  leaft,  does  not 
convey  any  meaning  at  all :  For  how  can  I  underftand, 
that  'word,  that  is  to  fay,»  Jfyeech,  or  ideas  expreffed  by 
articulate  voice,  is  God?  But  A«y«?,  in  this  paffage,  is  not 
**y*«  zr£o(p*tix*f,  or  reafon  enunciated;  but  it  is  A*y»r 
iilkfita,  i.  e.  reafin  in  the  mind  of  the  Deity,  according  to  - 
which  every  thing  was  made.  This  reafon  is  the  fecond 
perfon  of  the  Ghriftian  Trinity,  by  whom  we  are  told  the 
viiible  world  was  created,  and  anfwers  to  the  £io?  InpiMf/t 
of  Plato,  who  is  alfo  the  fecond  perfon  of  his  Trinity 
Fqr  that  Plata  knew  the  doclrine  of  the  Trinity  (howe^e* 
he  came  by'  that  knowledge)  is  evident.:  but  he  kept,  it 
b  ixvffjliif,  not  to  be  revealed  but  to  thofe  who  were  i- 
nitiated  in  his  philofophy.  And  the  other  two  perfons  in 
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From  this  definition  it  appears,  that  lan- 
guage confifts  of  two  things;  namely, 
founds,  and  the  conceptions  of  the  mind 
iignified  by  thofe  founds.  The  firft  is*  in 
the  truly  philofophical  language  of  my  ' 
worthy   and  learned  friend    Mr  Harris*, 

r 

his  Trinity  correfpond  likewife  with  the  fame  perfons  In 
the  Chriftian  Trinity :  for  he  has  the  fupreme  G©d,  or 
God  the  Father,  and  alfo  the  4"*%*  T0V  **rp*v9  which  an- 
fwers  to  the  Holy  Ghoft.   See  Eufebii  Praepar.  Evangel.  | 

lib.  u.   cap.    14. — 20.   from  which  paflage  it  appears,  | 

that  Eufcbius  underftands  A«y«*  in  this  paflage  of  St  John  ' 

as  I  do;  and  he  quotes  a  Platonic  writer,  one  Jmetitu, 
who  underftands  it  fo  alfo,  and  wonders  where  that  Bar* 
barian  (fo  he  calls  the  Evangelift)  had  learned  £0  fublime 
a  theology,  not  knowing  that  this  was  the  theology  o£ 
the  Jews  many  hundred  years  before  his  matter  P tatty 
was  born. 

There  are,  I  know,  zealots  who  are  much  offended  witfr 
my  finding  fault  even  with  the  Vulgate  Tranflation,  as  it 
is  called,  of  the  Bible  ufed  in  the  Popifh  countries,  and 
with  out  Engliih  tranflation,  for  following  it  rather  than, 
the  Greek  original.  But  their  fenfelefs  clamour  will  not 
perfuade  me  to  retract  what  I  have  {aid,  unlefs  they  can, 
fhew^  that  any  antient  father  of  the  churchy  or  modern 
divine,  has  faid  that  fpeech,  or  any  part  of  fpeech,  was  God  ; 
or  that,  in  Engliih,  nvord  does  not  denote  a  part  of  fpeech. 
And  I  am  perfuaded  every  fenfible  divine  will  thank  me 
for  clearing  the  facred  Text,  containing  fuch  an  im- 
portant doctrine,  from  the  imputation  of  fo  abfurd  a 
meaning. 

*  The  Author  of  Hermes,  a  work  that  will  be  read  and 
admired  as  long  as  there  is  any  tafte  for  philofophy  and 
fine  writing  in  Britain. 
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called  the  material  part  of  language,  and 
the  other  the  formal  part;  a  manner  of 
fpeaking  taken  from  the  antient  philofo- 
phy;  accprding  to  which,  every  corpo- 
real fubftance  is  compofed  of  matter  and 
form.  .The  matter  is  fuppofed  to  be  com- 
mon to  all  bodies;  but  the  form  is  pecu- 
liar to  each,  making  it  that  which  it  is,  in 
contradiftindion  to  every  thing  elfe:  As 
in  this  cafe  the  human  voice,  which  makes 
the  material  part, of  language,  is  a  matter 
common  to  other  things,  as,  e.  g.  to  mufic, 
and  to  inarticulate  cries  of  different  kinds  j 
whereas  the  formal  part,  that  is,  the  figni- 
ficancy  of  ideas,  is  peculiar  to  language, 
conftituting  what  we  call  anvord;  which, 
though  it  had  the  matter,  that  is,  the  voice, 
and  modified  too  by  articulation,  yet,  if  it 
figmfied  nothing,  would  not  deferve  that 
name.  Of  thefe  two  parts  of  language,  it 
is  evident  that  the  formal  is  by  far  the  more 
excellent,  by  how  much  the  thing  fignified 
is  more  excellent  than  the  fign,  and  the 
mind  than  the  body :  For  this  part  of  lan- 
guage belongs  altogether  to  the  mind; 
whereas  the  other  is  no  more  than  thetope- . 
ration  of  certain  organs  of  the  body. 
The  firft  thing  to  be  confidered  in  this.. 
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matter  is,  whether  language  be  at  all  a 
work  of  art,  or  acquired  habit?  or  whe- 
ther, according  to  the  opinion  of  fome,  we 
do  not  fpeak  by  nature,  without  ufe  or  in- 
ftruftton,  in  the  fame  manner  a*  we  per- 
form many  fun&ions  of  the  animal  nature? 
If  this  laft  be  the  cafe,  it  is  in  vain  to  in- 
quire concerning  the  origin  of  language, 
which,  according  to  this  hypbthefis,  muft 
be  coeval  with  the  animal.  This,  there- 
fore, is  a  preliminary  queftkta  that  muft  be 
decided. before  we  go  farther;  but,  in  order 
to  decide  it*  we  muft  fairly  ftate  it. 

And,  in  the  j&y?  pl*ce,  Thoffe  who  hold 
this  opinion,  will:  not,  I  fuppofe,  carry  it  fo 
far  as  to  maintain,  that  men,  without  ufe 
or  cuftom,  without  imitation  or  inftrudtion, 
would  fpeak  a  formed  regular  language, 
fuch  as  is.fpoken  by  civilized  nations;  and' 
which,  it  is  Well  known  to  every  one  that 
has  the  leaft  knowledge  of  grammar,  is  an 
art,  and  a  very  great  art  too.  But  their  o- 
pinion,  when  fairly  ftated,  is,  as  I  conceive, 
this>  That  men  do  naturally  ufe  articulate 
founds  to  exprtfs  the  conceptions  of  their 
mind;  very  rudely  and  imperfe&ly,  no 
doubt,  atfirfti  till  by  art-  they  are  improved, 
aaA  acquire  the  farm  of  a  regular  language. 
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But  even'fuch  a  language,  they  certainly 
do  not  maintain, 'that  men  fpeak  from  the 
time  of  their ,  birth,  in  the  fame  manner 
that  they  perform  the  natural  operations  of 
breathing,  digefting,  <*  the  a&ion  of  fuck- 
ing, by  which  an  infant  takes ,  in  the  nou-* 
rifhment  that  is  necefTary  to  it.  But  they 
will  fay,  that  a  man,  when  he  comes,  to  be 
of  perfeft  age,  will  ufe  articulate  founds  to 
exprefs  his  conceptions,  without  art  or  in* 
ftxtu&om,  and  as  naturally  as  he  will  per- 
form many  other  adlions,  for  the  prefervatioa 
of  the  individual,  or  the  propagation  of  the 
kind.  And  fome,  perhaps,  of  thofe  who 
hold  this  opinion,  may  require  further,  in 
order  to  produce  a  language,  fome  fociety 
and  mutual  intercourfe,  not  conceiving  how 
a  folitary  favage  fhould  invent  a  method 
of  communication  for  which  he  has  no  ufe. 
And  this  laft,  I  find,  is  the  opinion  of  a 
late  French  writer  upon  the  ntechanijm  of 
language  *,  and  who  pretends  to  have  con- 
sidered the  fobje£t  philofophically ;  for  he 
requires,  that  men  fhould  have  lived  fome 
time  together :  But  he  is  perfuaded  that  a 

•  This  book!  is  entitled,  Traite  de  la  firmatkn  mch*m 
ripe  4e  langpcj*  ct  des  prindpMs  pbyfyuu  &  tctymdqpr  pfte* 
c&at  Paris  1756,  ia  2  vols  iamo. 
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parcel  of  children  living  fo,  would,  by  the 
time  they  came  to  be  of  age,  have  formed 
fome  kind  of  language.  On  the  other  hand, 
I  maintain,  that  the  faculty  of  fpeech  is  not 
the  gift  of  nature  to  man,  but,  like  many 
others,  is  acquired  by  him ;  that  not  only 
there  muft  have  been  fociety  before  language 
was  invented,  but  that  it  muft  have  fubfifted 
a  confiderable  time,  and  other  arts  have  been 
invented,  before  this  mod  difficult  one  was 
found  out ;  which  appears  to  me  of  fo  diffi- 
cult invention,  that  it  is  not  eafy  to  account 
how  it  could  at  all  have  been  invented. 

CHAP.        II. 

Of  Capacities, — Powers^ — Habits* — and  Fa- 
culties in  general. 

T^  H  E  queftion  ftated  in  tl*e  preceediug 
chapter  never  .has  been  fully  confi- 
dered,  fo  far  as  I  know,  though  it  ap- 
pears to  me  curious  and  interefting.  I 
will  therefore  endeavour  to  examine  it  to 
the  bottom;  and,  as  it  concerns  powers  and 
faculties,  before  I  come  to  fpeak  of  the  fa- 
culty of  fpeech  in  particular,  I  think  it  will 
beneceflary,  for  the  better  underftanding 
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the  argument,  to  premife  fome  obfervati* 
ons  concerning  powers  and  faculties  in  ge- 
neral. 

With  refped  to  which,  there  are  four 
things  that  deferve  to  be  diftindly  confider- 
ed :  ift,  The  energies,  or  operations  of  fuch 
faculties.  With  thefe  I  begin  ;  becaufe 
they  are  firft  in  the  order  of  our  concepti- 
ons, being  perceived  by  the  fenfe ;  whereas 
powers  and  faculties  are  latent  things,  and 
an  obje£fc  of  vntclleft,  not  of  fenfe.  zdly, 
There  is  the  faculty  which  is  the  immediate 
caufe  of  thofe  energies,  and  without  which 
we  cannot  conceive  them  to  be  produced. 
idly,  The  habit  *  or  difpofition  which  is 
produ&ive  of  the  faculty ;  for  every  facul- 
ty is  the  refult  of  a  previous  habit  or  difpo- 
fition,  without  which  it  cannot  exift.  And, 
laftly,  The  mere  power,  or  capacity  of  ac* 
quiring  fuch  habit.  Thefe  two  laft  ate 
both,  in  the  language  of  antient  philofo- 
phy,  called  by  the  name  of  power  ^ :  But 
the  diftinftion  is  made  betwixt  that  power 

*  The  word  bahit  I  ufe  in  the  fenfe  of  the  Greek  word 
t£* .  This  I  think  proper  to  obferve ;  becaufe  the  word 
in  Englifh  is  frequently  ufed  te  denote  that  cuflom  or  ufe 
by  which  any  habit  is  formed,  by  a  metonymy,  not  unu- 
{bal  in  language,  from  the  effcft  to  the  caufe. 
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wbteh  immediately  produces  the  -*#,  and 
that  which  is  remoter,  and  may  be  faid  to 
be  only  the  power  of  power  *\.  And  I 
would  chufe  to  diftinguifh  them  by  differ- 
ent names,  calling  the  one  faculty  *  and  the 
other  capacity.  And  as  faculty  and  habit* 
though  in  their  natures  diftinft,  are  fo  ne- 
ceflarily  conjoined,  that  the  one  can  never 
exift  without  the  other,  however  neceffarjr 
it  may  be  in  other  arguments  to  diftinguifh 
Aem,  I  do  not  think  it  is  fo  in  this.;  and 
therefore  I  Avail,  for  the  greater  part,  fpeak 
of  them  indifcriminately,  under  the  name 
of  either  faculty  or  habit,**  it  happens.  But 
as  there  is  no  fuch  neceflary  connection  be- 

f  See  this  d&hi&ion  made  by  Anftotle*  in  his  8th  boot, 
D$  Phtf.  Audition^  and  explained  at  length  by  his  com* 
mentator  ^irnplkius*  fol.  281.  The  example  Ariflotl* 
gives,  is  that  of  a  man  who  has  not  learned  any  art,  but 
has  the  capacity  to  learn;  and  one  who  has  learned  it, 
but  is  not  actually  performing  its  energies.  Both  are 
faid  to  be  artifls  iimvp*,  but  in  different  fenfes ;  which 
therefore  I  have  chofen  to  diftinguifli  by  different  appel- 
lations. .  hhnplicius  very  well  obferves,  that  this  fecond 
kind  of  power,  or  faculty,  as  I  chufe  to  call  it,  lies  in 
die  middle  betwixt  mere  power,  or  capacity  alone,  and  *- 
ttergjy  participating  of  each ;  that  is,  betwixt  what  is  molt 
imperfect  in  nature,  and  what  is  mod  perfect ;  for  mere  ca- 
pacity is  moft  imperfect,  pure  energy  moft  perfcft.  1  ■■ 
See  the  following  note. 
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twixt  ike  faculty  and  \k&cntrgy+  or  betwixt 
ike  capacity  and  the  faculty,  (for  the  faculty 
may  not  operate,  nor  the  capacity  be  carried 
the  length  of  faculty)*  thefe  two  muft  be 
gm&kred  and  treated  of  as  diftinft  from 
tnergy,  and  from  one  another. 

It  will  be  neceflary,  for  the  fake  of  thofe 
who  are  unacquainted  with  the  antient  phi* 
talophy,  to  illuftrate  my  meaning  by  fome 
examples,  both  from  nature  and  from  art* 
Every  animal,  and  vegetable  too,  when  it.  is 
firfl:  produced,  has  no  more  than  the  men 
capacity  of  generating,  or  producing  hi 
like;  but,  in  protefs  of  time,  this  capacity 
grows  into  habit,  and  the  confequentialjfe* 
Culty ;  and  when  opportunity  offers,  the  fa- 
culty is  exercifed,  and  produces  ails  and  e+ 
nergjes.  And  with  refpeft  to  art,  a  man 
when  he  is  born,  has,  from  nature,  the  ca- 
pacity of  being  a  muftcian,  e.  g. ;  afterwards 
he  forms  the  habit,  and  acquires  the  facul- 
ty; and  then  htM&ually  performs  when  he 
thinks  it  proper,  Thefe  examples  will  be 
fufficient  toihew  what  Imeaa  by  the  terms 
I  have  ufed;  and  thefe  differences  maybe 
obferved  betwixt  art  and  nature  in  this  mat- 
ter. In  the  \fi  place,  Capacity  merely  is  all 
from  nature;  &r,even  in  matters  of  art,  the 
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capacity  that  any  man  has  to  become  an  ar- 
tift,  or  that  any  fubjedt  has  to  be  operated 
upon  by  art,  is  from  nature  fingly.  zdfy, 
Habit  or  faculty  is,  in  matters  of  art,  acqui- 
red by  ufe,  imitation,  or  inftru&ion ;  where* 
as,  in  natural  things,  it  is  the  produ&ion  of 
nature  fingly,  without,  any  preceeding  ufc, 
exercife,  or  inftru&ion.  And,  lajily%  The 
energies  in  natural  things  proceed  eitherfrom 
certain  laws  of  nature,  which  is  the  cafe 
with  refpedfc  to  inanimate  things,  or  from  a 
certain  inward  principle,  commonly  known 
by  the  name  of  inftin£l>  as  in  the  cafe  of 
brute  animals  :  But,  in  matters  of  art, 
they  proceed  from  that  impuiie,  moving 
the  rational  mind  to  a&ion,  which  we  call 
nvitt  *. 

*  What  is  faid.here  of  power*  and  capacities*  is,  I  think, 
fufficient  for  the  prefent  purpofe.  Who  would  krow 
more  of  this  matter,  may  read  what  follows,  taken  from 
the  abftrufe  or  Acroaniafic  philofophy,  as~  Arifiotle  calls  it, 
contained  in  his  books  of  Ph$fics  and  Metapbxfics.-  AH 
things  in  nature  exift  either  in  capacity  merely,  or  actu- 
ally and  really  j  that  is,  as  it  is  exprefled  by  Ariftotle, 
cither  ijixpu,  or  In^yuu.  Betwixt  thefe  two  there  is  a 
prqgrefpon  both  in  nature  and  art,  and  which  is  the  caufe 
pf  all  the  productions  of  either;  for  every  thing  that  is 
generated,  or  produced,  proceeds  from  a  ftate  of  nothing 
more  than  capacity,  to -a  ftate  of  aclual  exigence.  Thus 
plants  and  animals  are.  produced  from  feeds  and  cm. 
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CHAP.        III. 

Of  the  P (rivers  and  Faculties  of  Human  Na- 
ture. 

THus  far  of  powers  and  faculties  in  ge- 
neral.    But,  before  we  come  to  fpeak 
of  the  faculty  of  fpeech  in  particular,  it  may 

bryos,  which  are  no  more  than  plants  and  animals  in 
capacity :  And*  with  refped  to  works  of  art,  the  ftatue  is 
in  the  block  of  marble  lvr«pH>  but  it  does  not  actual- 
ly exift  till  it  gets  its  form  from  the  artift;  and  the 
artift  hhnfelf  was  at  firft  only  an  artift  in  capacity. 
Hits  progrefs,  by  which  every  thing  in  nature  or  art  is 
produced,  is  what  is  commonly  called  motion :  Which  is 
therefore  fomething  more  than  mere  capacity,  but;  lefs 
than  energy  or  actual  exiftence;  for  it 'cannot  be  faid  to 
have  any  fixed  or  permanent  exiftence  of  any  kind,  nor 
to  be  in  any  Rate,  being  truly  a  paflage  betwixt  two 
ftates;  fo  that  it  exifts  only  in  fucceffion,  and  not  any 
two  parts  of  it  together.  This  fo  fhadowy  being,  and 
fo  difficult  to  be  apprehended,  Ariftotle  has,  with  won- 
derful acutenefs  and  fubtlety,  defined  and  made  an  ob- 
ject of  inteliccl  ■:  And  as  it  lies  betwixt  two  extremities, 
capacity*  and  energy  9  or  actual  exiftence,  he  has  given  us 
a  twofold  definition  of  it,  the  one  taken  from  the  one 
extreme,  and  the  other  from  the  other.  The  firft  is  ta- 
ken fitom  the  ftate  of  capacity  from  which  it  proceeds : 
And  in  this  way  it  is  defined  to  be,  MiAi#««  rov  0  h>*«- 
p*  if  It  fcteptt ;  which  may  be  tranflated  thus,  the  perfec- 
tion tf  what  is  in  capacity  f  confidered  merely  as  in  capacity. 
The  meaning  of  the  laft  words  is,  that  nothing  is  confi- 
Vol,  I.  B 
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not  be  improper,  firft,  to  take  a  general  view 
of  the  powers  of  human  nature*  beginning 
with  thofe  that  are  from  nature  immediately* 
and  next  confidering  fuch  as  are  acquired. 

dered  in  the  thing  that  is  moved,  but  merely  its  capa- 
city :  So  that  motion  is  the  perfection  of  that  capacity; 
but  not  of  the  thing  itfelf.  The  reafon  why  it  is  faid  to 
be  the  perfection  of  capacity  is  already  hinted  at,  name* 
ly,  that  it  is  fomethmg  more  than  mere  capacity;  for  it 
is  capacity  exerted,  which,  when  it  has  attained  its  end, 
fo  that  the  thing  has  arrived  at  that  ftate  to  which  it  is 
deftined  by  nature  or  art,  ceafes,  and  the  thing  begins  to 
cxift  hi {f«* '  And  therefore  Ariftotle  has  very  properly 
called  this  exertion  the  perfection  of  capacity  y  fince  capacity 
can  go  no  further.— —The  other  definition  is  taken,  as 
I  have  faid,  from  the  other  extreme,  namely,  the  ftate 
to  which  the  progreffion  is,  that  is,  energy ,  or  actual  ex*- 
iftence.  And  in  this  way  it  is  defined  to  be  ittpyux  £rt- 
A«,  or  imperfeft  energy;  for,  as  it  is  the  perfection  of  ca«- 
pacity,  fo  it  is  the  imperfection  of  energy.  -  It  is  capaci- 
ty carried  its  utmoft  length;  but  it  ftops  on  this  fide 
energy. 

This  is  the  account  given  by  Ariftotle,  in  his  books  of 
General  Pkyfus,  (commonly  entitled  De  Phyjica  Audithne), 
of  the  nature  of  motion,  taken,  as  we  fee,  from  a  com- 
prehenfive  view  of  nature  and  art,  and  of  every  kind  of 
generation  and  production.  None  of  our  modern  philo- 
fophers,  fo  far  as  I  know,  have  given  a  general  defini- 
tion of  it  that  is  in  the  leaft  fatisfactory,  though  they 
muft  all  confefs,  that  it  is  the  grand  agent  in  all  natural 
operations;  and  therefore  the  knowledge  of  its  nature 
mud  be  the  foundation  of  all  natural  knowledge.  Mr 
Locke  has  faved  himfelf  the  trouble  of  feeking  for  a  defi- 
nition of  it*  by  telling  us,  that  it  is  undefineable,  becaufe 
it  is  a  fenfation,  or  perception  of  fenfe ;  and  he  has  en- 
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The  firft  operate  without  any  previous  ufe, 
exercife,  or  inftru&ion:  The  other  are  the 
fruit  of  our  own  induftry ;  and,  before  they 
can  be  exercifed,  the  habit  mud  be  firft  form- 

B2 

deavoured  to  ridicule  Ariftotli*  definition  of  it  in  a  bar* 
barons  tranflation,  not  underftanding,  as  I  fuppofe,  A- 
rifled*  in  his  own  language.  The  reafon  that  he  gives 
for  hs  being  undefineable,  will  apply  equally  to  every 
perception  of  fenfe,  of  whatever  kind  :  And  to  be  Aire  it 
is  true,  that  no  individual  fenfation  or  perception  of 
feme  can  be  defined;  for  this  very  reafon,  that  it  is  a 
perception  of  fenfe,  and  not  an  object  of  intellect.  But 
Mr  Locke  ought  to  have  confidered,  that,  from  thofe  per- 
options  of  fenfe,  the  mind  forms  ideas  >  which  are  the  pro- 
per objects  of  intetteft ;  and  therefore  capable  of  defini- 
*tion;  and  of  fcience,  which  cannot  be  without  defini- 
tion. And  all  thofe  perceptions  of  fenfe  which  he  calls 
fimplc  ideas  of  fenfation  %  might,  when  general!  fed  by  the 
intellect,  be  defined  as  well  as  the  perception  of  motion, 
by  a  genius  as  acute  as  Ariftotle's,  affifted  by  proper  ob- 
servations and  experiments.  But  the  great  defect  of  Mr 
Locke's  philofophy  is,  that  having,  in  the  very  outfet- 
ting,  confounded  the  operations  of  fenfe  *n&intelleft%  len- 
der the  common  name  of  ideas,  he  never  afterwards  fuf- 
ficiently  diilinguiihes  them.  Other  modern  philofophers 
have  attempted  to  define  motion  by  change  of  place  or  Ji- 
Hudim.  But  that  is  no  more  than  the  efeft  of  motion ; 
aid  it  ftill  remains  to  be* inquired,  what  fort  of  thing  it 
is  that  produces  this  effect.  BeHdes,  if  it  were  a  good 
definition,  it  is  not  general  enough,  comprehending  only 
one  kind  of  motion,  viz.  that  from  place  to  place; 
whereas  Arhtotle's  definition  comprehends  every  kind  of 
change  or  alteration  in  body,  whether  with  refpeft  to 
place,  magnitude,  or  quality. 
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ed,  by  art*  experience,  or  cuftom.  Of 
the  firft  kind,  moil  certainly,  are  thofe  with 
which  we  are  born ;  and  with  them  there- 
fore we  (hall  begin. 

They  are  but  few  in  number :  onq  of  the 
mod  remarkable  of  them  is  the  power  of 
motion,  and  that  natural  impulfe  above  men- 
tioned,  well  known  by  the  name  of  in/tinft9 
which  dire&s  an  infant  to  apply  that  power 
of  motion  to  the  drawing  its  nourifhment 
from  the  breaft  of  the  mother  by  the  adtion 
of  fucking.  Befides  this,  we  have  that  ha- 
bit of  body  which  makes  us  fufceptible  of 
nourifhment,  of  growth,  and  all  the  vital 
functions..  Whether  we  have  diftinft  per- 
ceptions of  fenfe,  fuch  as  of  feeing  and  hear- 

This  is*  the  general  do&rine  of  capacities  and  energies, 
and  the  tranfition  from  the  one  to  the  other,  according 
to  the  notions  of  the  Peripatetic  fchool :  But  there  is  ftill 
a  higher  philofophy  upon  this  fubje&,  which  teaches  us, 
that  this  diftinftion  betwixt  capacity  and  energy  takes  place 
only  in  inferior  beings;  and  that  there  is  a  higher  order  of 
being,  in  which  there  is  no  progrefs,  motion,  or  change  of  a- 
ny  kind,  and  in  which  there  is  not  the  itnperfedion  of  mere 
capacity,  but  all  is  habit  and  faculty,  not  productive  ©£<wr- 
gies  occaftonally,  as  with  us,  but  conftantly  energipng.  See 
Arifl.  Metaph.  lib.  9.  cap.  8.  But  this  belongs  to  a  phi- 
lofophy far  beyond  fenfe  and  nature;  and  which,  for  that 
reafon,  is  very  properly  defcribed  to  be  pir*  r*  fwum  ; 
that  is,  with  refpeft  to  our  capicities,  and  the  order  of 
teaching,  after  phyfics\  but,  with  rcfpecVto  the  nature  of 
things,  the  frji philofophy. 
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ing,  I  think  may  juftly  be  doubted;  and  I 
will  endeavour  to  fhew,  in  the  following 
part  of  this  book,  that  we  have  them  not  in 
any  tlje  leaft  degree  of  perfection,  till  in 
procefa^of  time  the  organs  have  acquired  a 
certain  degree  of  firmnefs,  and  we  by  expe- 
rience have  learned  the  proper  ufe  of  them. 

Thefe  feem  to  be  all  the  faculties  which 
we  arc  aStuallj  in  poffeffion  of  when  we 
firft  come  into  the  world.  The  reft  of  our 
nature  at  that  time  is  made  up  of  capacities 
merely*  or,  to  ufe  the  fafhionable  word, 
which  I  think  not  improper,  of  capabilities :  % 
for  it  is  With  us,  as  with  other  animals,  at 
the  time  of  our  birth,  ajmoft  all  the  powers 
of  our  nature  lie  concealed,  and,  as  it  were, 
folded  up,  till  time  and  opportunity  difplay 
them,  and  bring  them  into  exertion :  And 
indeed  in  that  ftate,  I  cannot  difcover,  that, 
with  refpeft  to  adtual  powers,  either  of 
mind  or  body,  there  is  any  difference  be- 
twixt us  and  thofe  other  animals ;  or,  if  there 
be  any,  the  advantage  is  on  the  fide  of  the 
brute ;  for  his  body^tjien  is  commonly  more 
vigorous,  and  his  inftin&s  ftronger  and  more 
afiive. 

But  with  refpeft  to  latent  powers  and  ca- 
pabilitiesy  there  appears  to  be  a  wonderful 
53 
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difference,  infomuch  that  it  is  difficult  to  fay* 
even  at  this  day,  after  fo  much  obferyation 
^nd  experience*  what  the  capabilities  of  a 
nature  fo  various  ^nd  fo  excellent  as  ours  are. 
This  only  we  know  certainly,  tlutf  men  have 
adhjally  exerted  wonderful  powers  both  of 
body  and  mind ;  nor  is  it  poffible  to  deter- 
mine how  much  farther  they  might  have 
been  carried  by  conftant  exercife  andin- 
ftru&ion,  continued  through  the  courfe  of  a 
long  life.  It  is  even  difficult  to  determine, 
how  far  the  natural  capacities  of  the  brutes 
might  go  with  proper  culture  ;  but  man,  we 
know,  may,  by  education  and  culture  con- 
tinued for  many  years,  be  transformed  al- 
moft  into  an  animal  of  another  fpecies. 
Thus,  with  refpeft  to  his  body,  though  he 
is  undoubtedly  by  nature  a  terreftrjal,. ani- 
mal, yet  he  may  be  fo  accuftomed  to  the 
water,  as  to  become  as  perfedly  amphibious 
as  afeal  or  an  otter.-r-And,  with  refpedfc  to 
the  mind,  it  is  impoffible  to  fay  how  far 
fcience  and  philofophy  may  carry  it.  The 
Stoics  pretended,  in  that  way,  to  make  a 
god  of  a  man;  and  there  is  no  doubt  but 
the  human  nature  may,  by  fuch  culture,  be 
fo  exalted,  as  to  come  near  to  what  we  con- 
ceive of  fuperior  natures,  and  perhaps  even 
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to  poflefs  the  rank  of  fuch  as  are  immediate- 
ly above  us  in  the  chain  of  being. 

The  next  thing  to  be  confidered  is,  what 
natural  powers  we  are  poffeffed  of,  when  we 
have  attained  to  perfe&  age.     And  thefe  I 
think  may  be  reduced  to  the  folio  wing. heads ; 
ift9  The  perfcd  ufe  of  all  the  five  fenfes ; 
idfyy  Greater  ftreogth  of  body,  and  power  of 
bodily  motion ;  3^,  The  faculty  of  propa- 
gating the  kind  ;  and,  lajtly*  with  refpeft  to 
the  mind,  inftinft)   at  that  time  of  life,  is 
more  perfect,  and  lefs  liable  to  error,  direct- 
ing us  not  only  to  the  prefervation  of  the 
individual,  but  to  the  continuation  of  the 
fpecies.     This  lad  inftindt  (till  remains ;  and 
alfo  another,  which  makes  us  abhor  deftruc- 
tion,  and  fly  from  danger  and  pain :   but  I 
am  perfuaded,  that,  before  we  were  fo  much 
under  the  guidance  of  reafon,  or  rather  that 
baflardkind  of  reafon  commonly  called  opini- 
OHj  we  had  many  more  inftin&s,  dire&ing  us 
to  the  means  of  preferving  and  providing  for 
both  the  individual  and  the  ofFfpring ;   for 
I  cannot  fuppofe  that  nature  left  us  unpro- 
vided in  this  refpedt,  more  than  other  ani- 
mals ;   efpecially  if  it  be  true,  as  I  fhall  en- 
deavour to  fhew,  that  inftinft  was  as  need- 
ful to  us  at  firft  as  to  other  animals,  as  we 
B4 
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had  not  then  the  exeycife  of  reafon,  nor  for  a* 
confiderable  ti  me  thereafter :  But,  after  we  had 
formed  opinions  concerning  what  was  good  or 
ill,  profitable  or  otherwife,  inhuman  life,  and 
forfaking  the  guidance  of  nature  and  inftin£t* 
had  refigned  ourfelves  to  the  government  of 
thofe  opinions,  and  become  the  artificial 
•creatures  we  now  are,  we  loft  thofe  inftindta 
by  degrees,  and  nature  yielded  to  artificial 
habit. 

Thefe  are  the  natural  powers  belonging 
to  our  fpecies  at  prefent ;  and  we  are   next 
to  fpeak  of  the  acquired  or  adventitious 
powers,  which  we  have  added  to  our  na^ 
tures  by  our  own  induftry  and  fagacity. 
Of  this  kind  are  all  the  fciences,  all  the 
arts  liberal  and  mechanic,   all  the  commo- 
dities and  pleafures  of  life,  even  civil  fociety 
'  itfelf,  and  almoft  every  thing  belonging  to 
it :  And,  if  we  rightly  confider  the  matter, 
we  fhall  find,  that  our  nature  is  chiefly  con- 
ftityted  of  acquired  habits,  and  that  we  are 
much  more  creatures  pf  cuftom  and  art  thai* 
of  nature.     It  is  a  common  faying,  that  ha- 
bit (meaning  cuftom)  is  a  fecond  nature.     I 
add,  that  it  is  more  powerful  than  the  firft, 
and  in  a  great  meafure  deftroys  and  abforb§ 
the  original  nature:  For  it  is  the  capital 
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and  diftinguiflung  chara&eriftic  of  our  fpe- 
fcies,  that  we  can  make  ourfelves,  as  it  were, 
over  again,  fo  that  the  original  nature  in  us 
can  hardly  be  feen ;  and  it  is  with  the  great- 
'  eft  difficulty  that  we  can  diftinguifli  it  from 
the  acquired. 

What  chiefly  makes  this  difficulty,  is  the 
facility  with  which  we  perform  the  opera- 
tions that  proceed  from  thofe  acquired  habits, 
and  which  makes  us  think  them  natural.  Then 
many  of  them  are  acquired  by  fuch  infenfi- 
hle  degrees,  and  in  our  earlieft  years,  that  we 
do  not  perceive  the  progrefc  that  has-been 
from  capacity  to  habit  ;  and,  finding  our- 
felves poffefled  of  them,-  without  knowing 
how,  we  rafhly  conclude  them  to  be  the 
gift  of  nature. 

Before  I  come  to  apply  this  obfervation 
to  language,  I  will  give  fome  other  inftan- 
ces  of  our  miftaking  acquired  habits  for 
natural ;  and  for  the  fame  reafon,  name* 
ly,  the  facility  of  their  operations.  The 
perceptions  of  fenfe  are  undoubtedly  n&o 
tural ;  but  from  thefe  we  learn,  by  obfer- 
vation and  experience,  to  draw  conclufions 
of  reafoning  fo  readily  and  eafily,  that  we 
miftake  them  for  the  original  perceptions 
of  fenfe;  e.g.  by  the  fenfe  of  feeing,  we 
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perceive  nothing  but  the  colour,  figure, 
magnitude,  and  motion  of  the  objedfc*, 
Thefe  ar*  all  that  are  painted  upon  the  re- 
tina of  the  eye ;  and  it  is  only  through  the 
medium  of  the  pi&ures  there  that  we  per- 
ceive any  thing  by  this  fenfe  f :   Yet  the 

*  Colour  is  the  primary  perception  of  this  fenfe;  the 
ethers  are  only  confequential.  Figure,  e.  g.  and  magni- 
tude, are  nothing  elfe  but  colour  of  a  certain  extent,  or 
terminated  in  a.  certain  manner. 

f  It  is  worth  obferving,  though  I  think  it  has  not 
been  obferved,  that,  in  this  fenfe,  the  progrefs  from  the 
impreflion  made  by  the  external  object  upon  the  organ  to 
the  mind,  is  better  marked  than  in  any  other  fenfe :  For, 
with  refpect  to  the  other  fenfes,  all  we  know  of  the  mat- 
ter is,  that  the  impulfe  upon  the  organ  is  propagated  to 
the  brain  by  certain  nerves,  and  fo  perceived  by  the  mind. 
But  here  there  is  a  ftage  of  the  progreffion  diftinctly  mark- 
ed, and  now  well  known  to  all  opticians,  namely,  the 
picture  upon  the  retina  of  the  eye,  which  was  firft  difcover- 
ed  by  Kepler,  and  is,  I  think,  the  greateft  difcovery  in  the 
matter  of  fenfation  that  ever  was  made.  Nor  is  there  a- 
ny  fcience  in  which  I  think  the  moderns  have  excelled 
the  ancients  more  than  that  of  optics.  In  Euclid's  trea- 
tife  of  optics,  (if  that  work  be  truly  his,  and  not  the  work 
of  the  author  of  the  preface,  who  from  his  (tile  appears  to 
be  of  a  later  age),  he  gives  an  account  of  vifion,  which 
feems  to  us  altogether  abfurd.  He  fays,  it  it  produced 
by  rays,  which  he  calls  fometimes  «*7*Mf,  and  forae- 
times  0^1 1(,  ifluing  from  the  eye  to  the  object,  and  form- 
ing angles  at  the  eye,  under  which  we  fee  the  dimen- 
Qons  of  the  object.    But  he  tells  us,  that  we  do  not  fee 
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vulgar  all  believe,  and  even  fuch  philofo- 
phers  as  have  not  ftudied  optics,  that  by 
this  fenfe  we  alfo  perceive  diftances  ;  and 
it  is  common  language  to  fay,  that  we  fee 
a  thing  at  fuch  or  fuch  a  diftance :  But  the 
truth  is,  that  we  fee  all  objects  at  the  fame 
diftance,  that  is,  very  near,  and  almoft  in 
contact  with  the  eye ;  and  it  is  only  by  ob- 
fervation  and  experience  that  we  learn  to 
judge  of  the  different  diftances  of  objeds, 
either  from  their  magnitude,  as  painted  up- 
on the  retina  of  the  eye,  from  the  clearnefs 
and  diftin&nefs  of  the  pi&ure  there,  or  from 
its  dimnefs  and  obfcurity,  from  the  interve- 
ning objeds  betwixt  us  and  the  object  we 

the  object  at  once,  bat  the  eye  goes  over  it  by  parts, 
though  with  a  very  quick  progrefs,  forming  an  infinite 
number  of  thefe  angles ;  and  yet  he  ikys,  the  more  of 
thefe  angles  there  are,  the  greater  the  object  appears, 
and  the  more  diftinctly  it  is  feen.  This  error  of  the 
rays  coming  from  the  eye,  and  not  from  the  object,  ap- 
pears to  have  continued  down  to  the  time  of  Joannes 
Baptifta*  who  firft  difcovered,  that  the  rays  of  light 
from  the  object,  admitted  through  a  hole  into  a  dark 
room,  make  a  picture  of  the  objects  on  the  oppofite 
wall :  And  it  was  probably  this  difcovery  that  led  the 
way  to  Kepler's.  It  may  be  obferved,  tnat  the  Epicu- 
rean doctrine,  which  made  vifion  to  be  produced  by  the 
images  («fc*A#)  that  came  off  from  the  furfaces  of  ob~ 
pQs*  was  peartr  the  truth. 
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look  at,  or  from  certain  other  caufes  that 
have  been  obferved  by  opticians.    So  that, 
whatever  we  know  of  diftance,  is  not  from 
fenfe,  but  an  inference  of  reafon  from  the 
premiffes  juft  now  mentioned.     Thus,  e.  g. 
if  I  have  been  accuftomed  to  fee  any  known 
objedt  at  different  diftances,  and  confequent- 
ly  of  different  magnitudes  upon  the  retina 
of  my  eye,  if  the  picture  there  is  fmall,  I 
from  thence  infer,  that  the  objeft  is  at  a  di- 
ftance :  And  I  make  the  fame  inference  if 
the  picture  of  it  in  my  eye  be  dim  and  ob- 
fcure,  as  the  picture  of  obje&s  at  a  great 
diftance  muft  be ;  or  if  I  fee  betwixt  it  and 
me  intervening  obje&s,  of  the  fize  of  which, 
and  the  fpace  they  occupy,  I  have  fome  no- 
tion. 

Of  the  magnitude  of  objedfcs,  we  have  no 
doubt  a  perception  by  the  fenfe  of  fight ; 
but  it  is  fo  various  and  undetermined,  that, 
without  the  judgement  of  the  mind,  it 
would  be  impoflible  to  fay  positively  what 
the  magnitude  of  any  obje&  is :  For  the 
perception  of  the  fenfe  depends  entirely  up- 
on the  angle  of  Vifion,  that  is,  the  angle  un- 
der which  we  fee  the  obje£fc ;  and  that  is 
greater  when  the  obje&  is  nearer,  and  ltfs 
when  it  is  at  4  diftance :  So  that  the  fame 
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obje&  appears  ten  times  bigger  when  feen 
at  the  diftanceof  a  yard,  than  at  the  diftance 
of  ten  yards  ;  and  yet  we  think  a  man  no 
bigger  at  the  diftance  of  one  yard,  than  at  the 
diftance  of  ten.  And,  even  when  I  fee  a  man  or 
any  other  known  objed,  through  a  telefcope* 
which  magnifies,  perhaps,  twenty  times  be- 
yond the  appearance  to  the  naked  eye,  he 
does   not  fecm    bigger,  but  only  nearer. 
How  is  it  then  that  we  fix  and  afcertain  the 
magnitude  of  objeds,  which  otherwife  would 
be  fo  various  and  uncertain,  and  in  that  way 
make  a  fenfe  of  fo  great  ufe,  which  would 
die  be  of  very  little?  Myanfweris,  That 
it  is,  i/l9  by  the  ufe  of  another  fenfe,  viz. 
that  of  touch,  by  which  we  learn  to  know 
the  true  dimenfions  of  things ;  and,  zdfy, 
by  two  acquired  habits  of  judging :  The 
firft,  the  habit  of  judging  of  diftances  above- 
mentioned;  the  fecond,  another  habit  of 
judging  founded  upon  this,  by  which  we 
correft  the  perception  of  fenfe,   and,  not- 
withftanding  the  greater  image  upon  the  re- 
tina, conclude  the  objedt  not  to  be  greater, 
or  perhaps  lefs,  and  vice  verfa. 

That  this  laft  judgement  is  founded  upon 
the  firft,  is  evident  from  this,  that,  though 
the  objed  be  a  known  object,  yet,  if  I  have 
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not  been  accuftomed  to  fee  it  at  different  di- 
ftances, or,  what  is  the  fame  thing,  at  dif- 
ferent perceptible  diftances,  as,  e.  g.  the  fun, 
moon,  or  ftars,  it  appears  to  me  according 
to  the  natural  perception  I  have  of  magni- 
tude by  the  image  upon  the  retina :  And,  if 
it  be  feen  through  a  telefcope,  it  appears  fo 
much  bigger,  not  fo  much  nearer,  as  in  the 
former  cafe ;  becaufe,  not  Ijaving  feen  it  at 
greater  or  lefler  diftances,  I  can  from  thence 
infer  nothing  to  contradict  the  appearance 
in  my  eye ;  which  cannot  here,  as  in  other 
cafes,  be  only  a  fign  of  the  diftance,  but  muft 
be,  as  it  truly  is  by  nature,  an  indication  of 
the  magnitude. 

Another  proof  of  this  is,  what  happens 
when  we  are  deceived  with  refpedfc  to  the  di- 
ftance, as  when  we  fee  things  through  a 
fog  :  For,  from  the  dimnefs  of  the  image 
upon  the  retina,  we  infer,  that  the  object  is 
at  a  confiderable  diftanee ;  and  from  this 
fuppofed  diftance,  compared  with  the  great- 
nefs  of  the  image  upon  the  retina,  we  con- 
clude, that  the  objedt  is  much  greater  than 
it  truly  is.  And,  in  this  way,  a  dog  feen 
through  a  mift  appears  as  big  as  a  horfe, 
and  an  ordinary  man  looks  like  a  giant. 
And  thus  we  have  here  likewife  two  judge- 
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ments  of  the  mind ;  one  a  falfe  judgement 
concerning  the  diftance,  the  other  a  true 
judgement  founded  upon  the  firft :  Which 
is  truly  an  error  of  the  underftanding,  not 
a  fallacy  of  the  fenfe,  as  is  commonly  be- 
lieved ;  for  the  fenfe  does  not  deceive  us, 
but  truly  reprefents  the  obje&  to  us  as  by 
the  laws  of  nature  it  ought  to  appear,  be- 
ing feen  through  fo  thick  a  medium.  But 
it  is  we  that  deceive  ourfelves,  by  not  at- 
tending to  the  uncommon  ftate  of  the  air, 
which  would  have  accounted  to  us  for  the 
diftant  appearance  of  the  obje<a ;  and  that 
illufion  being  at  an  end,  and  the  objedt  be- 
ing acknowledged  to  be  near,  the  greatnefs 
of  the  image  on  the  eye  could  no  longer  de- 
ceive us.  - 

There  are  other  fallacies  of  this  fenfe,  as 
they  are  commonly  called,  that  I  fhall  but 
juft  mention ;  fuch  as  a  ftick  feeming  crook- 
ed in  the  water,  and  a  fquare  tower  appear- 
ing round  at  a  diftance.  Thefe  are  true  re- 
prefentations  of  the  fenfe,  but  apt  to  miflead 
the  mind  in  judging  of  the  real  figure  of 
fuch  obje&s,  if  we  are  not  learned  enough 
to  know  the  caufes  of  fuch  appearances,  or 
have  not  been  taught  by  experience  not  to 
regard  them*    But  there  are,  if  I  am  not 
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miftakcn,  other  appearances  of  this  fenfe, 
'  which  we  have  learned  to  correal  fo  early, 
that  we  have  loft  all  knowledge  and  memory 
of  them ;  and  the  true  appearances,  which 
we  learn  by  the  fenfe*  of  touch,  are  fubftitu- 
ted  in  place  of  the  falfe.  What  I  mean  is, 
1  ift,  The  double  pi&ure  of  every  obje£t,  one 
in  each  eye;  from  which  I  think  it  muft  ne- 
ceffarily  follow,  by  the  laws  of  vifion,  that 
we  fee  every  objed  double;  but,  by  conffant 
experience  from  our  infancy,  having  learn- 
ed that  the  objeft  is  truly  fingle,  we  acquire 
the  habit  of  feeing  it  only  in  that  manner. 
zdfyt  The  inverted  pi&ure  upon  the  retina ; 
from  which  I  infer,  that  at  firft  we  truly  fee 
objeds  inverted :  For,  as  we  undoubtedly 
perceive  the  colour,  figure,  and  magnitude 
of  the  obje£s  by  the  pi&ure  in  the  eye,  I  do 
not  fee  how  we  can  otherwife  perceive  their 
pofition*  But  this  reprefentation  of  the  fenfe 
we  have  learned  alfo,  by  the  mod  early  ex- 
perience, to  correct,  and  to  fet  the  objett 
upon  its  right  end.  And  we  have  been  Co 
long  in  the  conftant  cuftom  of  feeing  them 
in  that  way,  and  the  habit  thereby  is  fo  form- 
ed, that  we  fee  then  no  longer  any  other 
way.  I  know  there  are  learned  opticians 
^ho  differ  from  me  in  both  thefe  particu- 
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lars:  But  there  is  'one  thing  in  which  I 
think  there  Can'  be  no  difference  of  opinion, 
though  I  do  not  know  that4#  ever  was  before 
obferved  ;  and  it  is  thi&r  thacy.firft  wefc^ 
things  only  of  the  mdg&fewle  of  the  pi&ure 
upon  the  retina  of  our; eye:  for  the  angle 
which  that  pi&ure  fubtendv  is  demonfln* 
tively  equal  to  the  angle:of  vifion,'  that  isj 
the  angle  which  (he  objed  fubtends  I  accor- 
ding to  the  fize  of  which,  as  we  have  al- 
ready faid,  we  fee  things  of  a  greater  or  lefs 
magnitude :  And  the  objed  appearing  dofe 
to  the  eye,  which  it  does  according  to  the 
natural  perception  of  the  fenfe,  and  confer 
quently  at  the  fame,  or  nearly  the  fame, 
diftance  from  the  angle  at  the  centre  of  the 
eye  with  the  pi&ure  upon  the  retina*  it  is  <r 
viderit,  that  the  objedand  the  pi&ure,  fab* 
tending  equal  angles  at  the  fame  diftance, 
muft  be  equal.  And  the  only  way  we  can  ac<* 
count  for  things  appearing  to  us  fo  very  much 
bigger  is,  that  by  experience  and  obfervation, 
arifing  from  the  evidence  of  our  other 
ienfes,  and  particularly  of  our  fenfe  of  touchy 
which  makes' a  truer  report,  both  of  figure 
and  magnitude,  than  our  fight,  we  learn  to 
fee  things  in  their  true  dimenfions;  after 
which,  we  judge  of  their  magnitude,  not 
C 
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abfohtsly  by  the  fize  df  the  pidure  in  the 
eye,  but  relatively ;  fo  that  what  forms  the 
greateft  pi&ure  there,  appears  to  us,  caeteris 
paribus,  the  greateft  obje&  And  this  acqui- 
red habit  of  judging  becomes  fo  familiar  to 
ua  by  conftant  practice,  that  we  overlook  en- 
tirely, as  in  the  inftances  juft  now  mentioned, 
the  original  perception,  and  imagine  we 
really yk?  things  of  the  magnitude  we  only 
judge  them  to  be  o£ 

But  enough*  and  perhaps  too  much,  has 
been  {kid,  to  {hew,  that,  with  refped  to  this 
fenfeof  feeing,  we  miftake  habits  of  judging, 
acquired  by  experience  and  observation,  for 
the  Natural  perceptions  of  fenfe ;  and  that 
we  have  formed  the  habit  fo  early,  and  by 
fuch  mfeofible  degrees,  and  perform  the  e- 
nergies  of  it  with  fo  much  readinefs  and  eafe, 
that  it  requires  all  the  attention  and  accura- 
cy of  a  philoibpher  to  diftinguifh  thofe  e- 
nergies  from  the  operations  of  nature ;  and 
this  war  all  th*t  I  intended  by  the  example. 

I  will  only  fey  further  upo«  the  fubjed 
of  our  fenfcs,  th»t,  if  fqme  others  of  them, 
fuch  as  that  of  hearing  and  feeling,  were  to 
fc  &a  a<jcur*tejy  ap^lyfed  and  examined  as 
the  fepfe  of  feeipg  has  been,  I  believe  it 
9*ight  tie  ftuad,  that  we  learn  to  hear  an4 
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feel  as  well  as  to  fee,  and  that  a  great  part 
of  our  infancy  ia  fpeot  in  acquiring  habits 
of&nfation*. 

Ca 

*  This  is  an  obfervation  of  Dr  Reid's,  in  his  ingenious 
work,  entitled*  An  Inquiry  into  the  Human  Mind.  I  agree 
very  orach  with  this  author  in  mod  things,  and  particu- 
larly in  the  diftindion  he  has  made  betwixt  natural  and 
acquired  habits;  which  he  has  illuftrated  by  examples  that 
I  have  Jikewife  made  ufe  of:  But  I  do  not  like  the  name 
which  he  gives  to  the  laft-mentioned  habits,  when  he  calls 
them  acquired  habits  of  perception  for,  as  bj  the  word  per- 
apbo9t  is  commonly  underftood  perception  by  the  fenfes,  ' 
one  fheuld  imagine  the  author  meant,  that  thefe  acquired 
habits  were  truly  perceptions  of  fenfe.  This,  however,  is 
not  his  meaning,  though  it  be  the  opinion  of  the  vulgar. 
But  I  dunk  it  is  too  much  complaisance  to  vulgar  opini- 
on in  a  philofopher,  to  fpeak  vulgar  language,  when  it 
is  apt  to  miflead.  I  have  therefore  chofen  to  call  fuck 
habits  acquired  habits  of  judging*  in  contradistinction  to 
Mtturai  habits  of  fen/aim  t  or  perception  by  fenfe.  And 
by  this  way  of  fpeaking,  J  mean  always  to  keep  in  view 
the  diftin&ipn  betwixt  mind  and  body,  and  betwixt  thofe 
operations  which  the  mind  performs  only  with  the  aj/iftanc* 
tftbe  body,  and  thofe  which  it  performs  by  itfdf:  a  diftinc- 
tion  which  I  hold  to  be  the  foundation  of  the  whole  phi* 
lofophy  of  mind,  and  wbicb  I  ihall  take  occafion  to  ex- 
plain mpre,  fully  afterwards. 

Id  wiat  I  have  {aid  above,  concerning  fome  optical 
theorems,  I  have  prefumed  to  differ  from  the  Doctor  ia 
a  general  proportion,  which  he  lays  down,  p.  459.  That 
*  tdeJcope*  though  it  magnifies  the  vjfiWc  figure  of  the 
obpa  ten  times  in  diamter,  f  e*  stakes  it  ieem  no  bigger* 
bat  oary  tea  times  neare* :  F<*  tfci$  is  true  only  of  known 
djeas  that  we  are  accuftomed  to  fee  at  different  diftan* 
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I  will  give  one  inftance  more  of  oxir  con- 
founding the  natural  perceptions  of  fcnfe 
with  the  judgements  of  the  mind :  And  it  is 
a  remarkable  inftance,  for  this  reafon,  that  it 
is  the  error,  not  of  the  vulgar  only,  as  in  the 
cafes  a^ove  mentioned,  but  of  a  philofopher, 
I  jnean  Mr  Locke.  According  to  his  divifi- 
on  of  ideas,  the  idea*  as  he  calls  it,  of  any 
particular  man,  or  other  animal,  is  an  idea 
of  fenfation>  that  is,  a  perception  of  the 
fcnfe :  Whereas  the  fa£k  truly  is,  however 
paradoxical  it  may  feem,  that  no  perfcnjfoj 

ces;  but  it  is  not  true  of  objects  that  wc  are  not  aceufto- 
med  to  iee-m'that  manner,  though"  they  be  known.  He 
fays  ali(S  of  a  fingle'microfcope  what  I  confefs  I  do  not 
understand,  namely,  that  it  does  not  magnify  the  viGble 
appearance  of  the  objeft,  but  only  makes  it  appear  at  a 
greater 'diftance:  And  in  the  very  fame  place,  he  fays, 
that  the  objeft  appears  to'the  e^e  twelve  or  fourteen  times 
larger  in  diameter  than  it  really  is.  Howto  ifeeoncile 
thefe  two  aflertions,  I  do  not  kiow.  But  the  facl  I  take 
to  oe,  that  a  microfcope,  whether  fingle  or  double,  does 
magnffy  the  vifibli  figure  for  a  reaftm  which  I  fuppofe 
is  very  well  known  to  the  Doctor  himfelf;  at  the  fame 
time  it  makes  the  object  appear  at  a  greater  diftance 
than  itVcally  is.  And  this  too  can  be  accounted  for, 
if  it  were^eiVa1  prober  "place  for  fli<jh  dlfcuffiotos^  I 
take  notfttr  of  thofe^hinga  orffy  4with  an  intention  -  that 
the  BocTtoCfeftf  coftrda-'-Aidtt '  inatccuracietf  of  expref< 
ftm  in  Jafir>  'after1 '  edkfttf -Ho  *»  may  give  of  hir  book  ; 
wlteb^i#o^a£wto^  val\w»l*  work. 
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(that  is,  perceives  by  the  fenfe).  either  man 
or  horfe;  for  the  fenfe  of  fight  perceives  ho 
more  than  what  k  pi&ured  in  the  bottom  of 
the  eye,  viz.  the  figure,  colour,  and  fize  of 
a  certain  mafs  of  matter.     But,  before  the 
mind  can  pronounce  that  mafs  to  be  a  man, 
it  muft  have  performed  no  lefs  than  two  o- 
perations  of  the  intellect ;  one  previous  to 
the  perception  of  fenfe,  the  other  fubfequent. 
The  firft  is  that  by  which  we  form  the  idea 
of  that  fpecies  of  animal  we  call  man ;  and . 
whoever  fees  a  man  muft  have  that  idea 'ready 
formed  in  his  mind :  By  the  fecond,  we 
compare  with  that  idea  the  objedt  which  the: 
fenfe  prefents ;   and  from  that  companion: 
conclude,  that  the  objedt  is  man  or  horfe,  or 
belonging  to  any  other  fpecies  of  things. 
That  this  laft  operation  is  truly  a  difcurfus 
mentis,  and  a  conclufion  of  reafon,  as  I  call 
it,  not  a  perception  of  fenfe,  is  evident  from 
this,  that  we  often  make  an  erroneous  con-, 
clufion,  and  miftakc  one  thing  for  another, 
as  when  we  fee  things  at  a  great  dijfUnce,' 
or  through  a  fog,  as .  in  the  inftance  above, 
mentioned.    In  fuch  cafes,  every  man  muft 
acknowledge,  that  there  is  a  judgement  of 
the  mind:  But,  in  other  inftarices,1  tthenu 
there  is  no  error,  the  procefs  of  i^foru#g^ 
C3 
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fo  very  (hdrt,  and  the  conclufionfo  inftanta- 
neous,  that  a  vulgar  man  may  be  forgiven  to 
overlook  it,  and  afcribe  all  to  the  fenfe ;  but 
I  can  hardly  have  the  fame  indulgence  for  the 
philofopher,  efpecially  one  who  pretended, 
like  Mr  Locke,  to  be  fo  attentive  an  obfervcr 
of  what  pafled  in  his  own  mind,  and  has 
Vmtten  a  whole  book  upon  the  fubje€k  *. 

♦If  Mr  Locke  would  have  taken  the  trouble  to  ftudy 
what  had  been  discovered  in  this  matter  by  the  antients, 
and  had  not  refolved  to  have  the  merit  of  inventing  him- 
felf  a  whole  iyftem  of  pbilofophy*  he  would  hare  known* 
what  I  mentioned  before,  that  every  material  object  is 
composed  of  matter  and' form*  Of  thefe  two,  the  form  is 
by  far  the  more  excellent,  being  that  which  conftitutes 
the  effence  of  erery  thing,  and  makes  it  what  it  is,  in  con* 
tradiftin&ion  to  every  thing  elfe.  This  only  is  the  idea 
of  the  thing,  as  we  very  properly  exprefs  it  in  common 
language;  and  this  is  an  object  of  intellecl  alone,  which 
can  no  more  be  perceived  by  thtfen/e,  than  the  object  of 
em  fenfe  can  be  perceived  by  another  ;  fo  that  it  k  as  im- 
proper to  fpeak  of  an  idea  of  fenfation,  as  it  would  be  to 
ipeak  of  vijible  found  or  audible  colour.  The  matter,  on  the 
Other  hand,  is  only  that  which  excites  the  fenfe ;  by  which 
indeed  the  mind,  in  this  fiate  of  its  exiftence,  is  rou&d, 
and,  as  it  were,  awakened  to  the  perception  of  ideas;  but 
of  which  by  itfelf  there  is  no  diftind  idea,  knowledge,  or 
comprehenfion,  nothing  but  an  obfeure  notion ;  for  it  is 
rilj  by.  the  fpecies  that  we  know  even  the  individual. 
See  PbUcpmus  in  Analytica  pefitr.  tih.  i.  in  fine.  And  this 
is  true,  not  only  of  fubftances,  fuch  as  a  man  or  a  horfe, 
fcut  of  accidents,  (and  every  thing  that  exifis  is  6th.tr fub- 
Jkmei*r  ottideXt))  for,  when  I  fay,  that  any  fublUnce  is 
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Having  thus  confidered  in  general  the 
natural  and  acquired  faculties  of  man,  and 
(hewn,  that  in  fome  instances  they  are  apt 
to  be  confounded)  ^re  are  now  to  inquire  to 
which  of  them  the  faculty  offpeecb  belongs; 
and  whether  in  this,  as  in  other  cafes,  we 
may  not  fall  into  error,  by  not  diftinguifh- 
ing  fufficiently  what  we  have  by  nature 
from  what  is  of  our  own  acquifitkra.  The 
facility  with  which  we  perform  the  opera* 
tions  in  this  cafe,  as  well  as  in  the  others  a- 
bore  mentioned!  is  apt  to  make  a  man  be- 
fore, who  has'  not  thought  much  upon  the 
fubjed,  that  we  do  it  naturally  ;  and  that, 
though  it  coft  us  a  good  deal  of  pains  add 
trouble  in  our  infancy  to  learn  the  language 

c4 

white  or  round,  fweet  or  (bur,  that  quality  which  I  afcribo 
to  it  is  not  a  perception  of  the  fenfe,  but  the  idea  of  the£*- 
*trd  quality*  which  I  apply  to  this  particular  fubftance.  For 
though  this  idea  arife  from  the  perceptions  of  fenfe,  which 
fiinufces  the  materials  for  it,  it  is  impoffible  it  can  be  the 
4je8  of  fenfe,  which  perceives  only  what  is  particular,  not 
what  is  general,  as  (hall  be  (hewn  more  clearly  after* 
"vds.  Till,  therefore,  the  idea  of  any  quality,  fuch  as 
oAfc  or  rouxtl,  be  formed  by  the  mind,  and  become  an 
ofajc&ef  the  inttltea,  the  perceptions  of  the  fenfe,  will* 
reTfeft  to  fuch  qualities,  hare  no  name  or  dentoinatien, 
neither  is  there  any  knowledge  or  comprehenfion  of  them; 
fc  fliat  ik  is  impoffible  they  can  be  affirmed  or  denied  of 
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that  we  fpeaki  yet,  without  that  trouble,  as         j 
foon  as  we  came  to  riper  years;  we  fhouTd 
have  fpbkbn  fom^  kind  of  language,  that  ii> 
we  'ibould  have  expreffed  the  conceptions  df 
our  mind  by  articulate  founds  of  otte  kind 
dr  another.    On  the  other  hand,"  I  maintain* 
thii  this  faculty*  is  one  of  the  many  acquired 
faculties  belonging  to  our  nature;  that  thou  jgh 
the  capdtiiybt  no  doubt  given  us  by  nafofe,- 
the  habit  was  very  long  of  being  formed. 
But,  as  we  'now  perform  it  with  ft)  much' 
facility,  we  overlook  the  fteps  and  the  pro- 
grefs  that  were  neceffary  tofonn  the  habit* 
as  in  the  inftances  above  mentioned,  and 
rafhly  conclude  that  to  be  the  work  of  na- 
ture, which  is  the  refult  of  long  fexperience 
and  obfervation,  and  perhaps  the  greateft 
effort  of  human  f&gacity. 

The  reader,  I  am  jperfuaded,  will  be  the 
more  inclined  to  adopt  this  hypothecs,  as, 
from  what  is  faid  above,  it  is  evident,  that 
even  the  perception  by  fight,  which  one 
fhould  think  is  as  much  the  gift  of  nature 
as  any  thing  belonging  to  us*  is  truly,  for  . 
the  greater  part,  the  effefl:  of  acquired  habit, 
infomuchthit,  without  fuchi  habit,  it  would 
be  of  little  pr  no  ufe  to  us. '  The  fame,  1  am 
perTyad'ed,  may  be  fcid  of  all  the  reft  of  9^ 
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fenfes :  And  I  have  no  doubt,  but  that* 
when  we  firft  come  into  the  world,  we  hear, 
fmell,  touch,  and  tafte,  ad  imperfectly  as  we 
fee.  The  reafon  of  which  I  take  to  be*  partly. 
the  weakenefs  of  the  organs-  p{  fenfe,  ;that 
have  not  yet  acquired  the  proper  tone,  and 
partly  the  infirmity  of  the  mind  itfelf,  unac- 
cuftomed  to-  fuch  impreflions  from  external 
objects,  and  therefore  not  knowing  what  to 
make  of  them  ;  and  the  memory,  .or  reten- 
tive faculty,  being  at  that  time  of ,  life  as 
weak  as  the  fenfitive,  the  imprefliofis  are  not 
retained  by  it,  but  are  immediately  efface^, 
like  traces  in  water.  So  that  it  is  highly 
probable,  that  by  rnature  merely,  and  fetting 
afide  all  ufe  an£  experience,   we  can  hardily 

he  faid,  at  jhe  time  pf  our  birth,  to  have  fen- 
fations,  or  even  to  deferve  the  name  of  ani- 
mal If  therefore  w;e  hftve  not.  the  uf$  of 
our  fenfep  fropi..n#yr$,  hut  from  acquired 
habit,  it  would  be  really  extraordinary,  if 
the  faculty  of  fpeecb  was  the  gift  of  nature, 
ap<J  not  .of  our  own  aajuifition.     .   - 
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CHAR        IV. 

That  Man  docs  not  by  Nature  form  Ideas. — 
Divifton  of  the  Conceptions  of  the  JliSrW.— 
Nature  of  Ideas. 

BUT,  in  order  to  get  at  the  bottom  of  this 
queftion,  we  muft  return  to  the  divi- 
fion  that  I  have  made  of  language  into  the 
material  and  formal  part,  and  confider  each 
of  thefe  by  itfelf ;  beginning  with  that 
which  is  moft  excellent,  namely,  the  formal 
part.  This  part,  as  we  have  fhewn,  con- 
fills  principally,  and  indeed  it  may  be  (aid 
only,  of  ideas ;  for,  as  We  have  juft  now 
feen,  even  individuals  are  known  only  by 
ideas.  NOW,  if  I  can  (herf,  that  even  the 
ideas  are  Hot  from  tiitilre,  but  from  acqui- 
red habit,  there  will  be  an  end  of  the  que- 
ftion, though  I  firtuld  not  make  out  that  the 
formation  of  articulate  founds  is  likewife  by 
acquired  faculty ;  which,  however,  I  truft  I 
fhall  be  able  to  do. 

'  To  begin  then  with  ideas,  the  nature  and 
origin  of  which  muft  be  explained  before  we 
can  truly  judge  whether  they  are  the  work 
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of  nature,  or  of  habit  acquired :  The  beft 
dhrifion  that  I  think  ever  wag  made  of  the 
conceptions  of  the  human  mind,  is  that 
which  Plato  has  giveA  Us  in  the  The*titus*3 
into  thofe  which  the  mind  forms  with  thi 
djjtftancecf  tbcfen/es>  and  thofe  which- it 
forms  by  it/elf  without  fuch  affiftaace*    This 
divifion  I  prefer  to  all  others;  becaufe  it 
makes  the  proper  diftin&ion  betwixt  body 
and  mind,  which  never  ought  to  be  out  of 
the  view  of  a  philofopher  who  treats  of  fuch 
a  compound  as  man  ;-~~a  compound  that  ne- 
ver can  l?e  property  analyfcd,  without  ma1* 
king  that  diftinSion  with  the  gf  eateft  accu-   ' 
racy.     Of  the  firft  kind  are  the  perceptions 
of  fenfe;  whid*  undoubtedly  are  the  aQ  of 
the  mind  aa  well  as  the  other ;  for"  it  is  not 
ite/enfe  that  perceives*  but  the  walkthrough 
the  medium  of  fenfe  t«    The  other  are  what 
I  call  ideas  %:  And  thefe  I  fubdivide  into 


t  K.k  #{-,  »w  *»•«>  w  the  faying  rfatffy  aatieae 
philofopher ;  1  think  it  vm  Thalcs ;  and  it  ii  adopted  hf 
Ariftotlc. 

X  This  *ord  is  commonly  foppofeJ,  aftd,  If  I  am  set 
dftaken,  isfatdby  Dkgenti  Laerthu,  w»ha*el*eafcrftttfe<t 
bfPbtr.  Jtothcfe«ftotlkr#ifejitoitU«lbd^» 
mm  the  Loerian,  in  his  treatife  De  Mm  AW;  afld 
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two  kinds ;  the  firft  fijch  as  are  diretStiy  arid 
immediately  formed  from  the  perceptions  of 
fenfe*  Of  this  kind  are  our  ideas  of  all  na- 
tural and  artificial  fubftances  and  their  qua- 
lities, and  in  fhort  of  every  thing  without  us* 
The  other  are  ideas  which  we  form  from 
the  operations  pf  our  o^n  mind.  In  this 
way  we  come  by  the  ideas  of  thinking,  be- 
lieving, doubting;  in  fliort,  of  every  operati- 
on of  the  mind,  and  of  mind  itfelf.  The 
firft  clafs  of  ideas  is  produced  from  materials 
furnifhed  by  the  fenfe  j  the  fecond  arifes 
from  the  operations  of  the  mind  upon  thofe 
materials :  For  I  do  not  deny,  that  in  this 
bur  prefent  ftate  of  exiftence,  all  bur  ideas, 
and  all  our  knowledge,  are  ultimately  to  be 
derived  from  fenfe  and  matter.  But  with 
thefe,  the  ideas  of  the  firft  clafs  are  more 
nearly  conne&cd ;  whereas  thofe  of  the  o- 


it  is  likely  was  a  word  ufed  in  the  Pythagorean"  fchool, 
from  which  Plato  took  his  do&rine  of  ideas*  *  as  wfcll  as 
mofc  other  things  in  his  philoibphy,  even  his  do&rine  of 
morals,  though  that  is  not  commonly  believed;  and  the 
contrary  is  faid  by  the  fame  Diogenes  Laertius,m  his. life  of 
Pktot  .wh$re. he  tells  us,  that  he  took  that  part  of  his 
philpfojtfiy  from  Socrates,  Bat  the  truth  is,:  that-he  took 
titithjagfrctm:  S*or*tes  \m  the  maipvr  jofpiiUofpphifing* 
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ther  kind  are  more  congenial  to  mind,  and 
may  be  faid  to  be  of  it*  own  growth*  being 
produced  from  materials  which  itfelf  fu?ni- 
flies.  They  may  therefore  be  called  nafu- 
ral-born  fubje&s.of  the  ftate*  not  naturalized 
only,  as  the  others  are;  but:  the  fen/at  ion*, 
are  altogether  foreigners  *.    . 

The  faculty,  by  which  the  tnind  operates 
in  conjunction,  with  the  body*  is  very  well 
known  by  the  name  oifenfe  \  the  faculty  by 
which  it  operates  fingiy,  and  withoutiparti- 
cipation  of  the  body,  I  call  intelk&f.  la 
the  perceptions  by  fenfe,  the  mind  is  to  be 

•  This  is  an  observation  of  a'  late  <  author,  very  little 
known,  Evgtsius  Diacemu,  a  Greek  by  nation,  and  a  pro- 
feffor  in  the  Patriarch's  univerfity  at  Conftantinople ; 
from  whence  the  reader  would  not  expect  to  hear  of  any 
book  of  fcience  ooming  at  this  time  or  the  day.  His-  book 
is  a  fyftem  of  jfgiek,  written  in  pure  -  Attic  Greek,  .prin- 
ted at  Leipfwick  1 766.  The  learned  reader,  I  am  perfuaded, 
will  be  glad  to  fee  Tome  fpecimen  of  this  living  monument 
of  anticnt  Greece  x  I- (hall  therefore  give  hW  wards* 
which  I  Jtfctnk  *asc,  elegaitt..  Speaking  of  the, firft. daft 
he  had  mentioned,  viz.  (he  ideas  of  reflection,  he  fays, 
QuuHt  ri,  tun  «»iv  r«{  «-«{«  f#v  Qvpalts  Qu*btfp*i  i  ffixn 
**tfF§vl*$m  Ixt  hrm  tvv  hvlt^ttr  iltcw6uxf,\hz  means  what 
call  the  firfl  clafc  of  ideasf viz?  tnife  formed  frond  external 

obje&s)?  i££  ?j$'ii5  Wt&fa-Ju  ^<**<Vvv&;' 

Uvim*  Qttu+Qtpm*.  Eur**  ¥  if  n$  iiiuurmt  timyvm*  fst<r«c 
*****  rn  "faxy  t'MMK,  rmvlmt  Si  •«»  *r«A*I«y{«$#vpt»«f  °  ** 
ymtfmrin  iia4%nmi  iwtiftm\*t  htyttpftiw  A*X*f  hniXvhf^ 
p.  159.. 

t  It  is  called  by  the  Greek  phllofophers  N«ti*. 
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confidered  as  merely  paflive,  receiving  Jikfe 
wax  the  imprcflions  of  external  obje&s:  But, 
in  the  other  way  of  operating,  it  exerts  that 
a&ve  zn&felf-moving  power,  which  Ihold  to 
be  the  diftinguifhing  ctiara&eriftic  of  mind* 
and  the  fpecific  difference  betwixt  it  and  bo- 
dy f.  When  therefore  the  mind  operates  ia 
this  laft  way,  it  aflerts  its  native  power*  and 
alts  ia  a  manner  more  worthy  of  its  divine 
original;  whereas,  when  it  ads  in  the  other 
way,  it  is  to  be  confidered  as  degraded  and 
debated  by  its  neceffary  conne&ion  with  fleflx 
and  blood.    Whether  it  was  always  obliged 
to  a&  fa,  and  to  -receive  its  ideas  from  fenfe 
and  matter,  or  whether  there  war  not  a  for- 
mer period  of  its  exiftence,  when  it  derived 
its  ideas  from  a  i^obler  fource,  to  the  recol~ 
leftion  of  which  ideas  it  is  now  only  excited, 
and  as  it  were  roufed,  by  the  impulfe  of 
fenfe,  fp  that  all  our  knowledge  is  no  more 
thkn  reminifcencc,  is  a  fpeculation  not  belong- 
ing to  our  prefent  fubjed. 

f  This  is  tip  opinion  of  Plato,  'who  makes  the  **lv 
*»»wT«r  ^>c  the  4iftin£uUhi&f  attribute  of  mind. 
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CHAP.      V. 

Of  Mr  Locke's  Divifion  of  Ideas  mto  tboje  of 
Senfation  and  Refie&ion. 

AS  this  divifion  of  Mr  Locke  is  tEat 
which  is  commonly  received  among 
us,  it  is  proper  to  confider  how  far  it  differs 
from,  or  coincides  with,  the  divifion  I  have 
given.  And,  in  the  firft  place,  it  is  obvious* 
that  what  Mr  Locke  calls  ideas  of  fenfation* 
comprehends  the  firft  member  of  Plato's  di- 
vifion, namely,  the  conceptions  which  the 
mind  forms  by  the  affiftance  of  the  body,  or, 
in  other  words,  the  perceptions  of  fehfe.  But, 
further,  it  likewife  comprehends  the  firft  clafs 
of  thofe  conceptions  which  the  mind  forms 
by  itfelf,  viz.  the  ideas  that  arife  immediate* 
ly  from  the  perceptions  of  fenfe :  For,  as  his 
divifion  was  intended  to  be  general,  and  to 
comprehend  all  the  conceptions  in  the  hu- 
man mind  of  whatever  kind,  and  as  it  is  e- 
vident  they  are  not  ideas  of  reflation,  It  fol- 
lows of  confequence,  that  they  art  what  he 
calls  ideas  of  fenfetloA.  And  farther  flittj 
as  Mr  Locke  tells  us,  he  means  to  include  in 
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his  divifion  every  thing  that  panes  in  the 
human  mind,  I  doubt  we  muft  clafs  under 
the  firft  member  of  it  the  inward  feelings  of 
pleafure  and  pain,  as  well  as  the  perceptions 
of  external  obje&s ;  and,  in  common  lan- 
guage,^ fuch  feelings  are  called  by  the  name 
of fenfations.  As  to  thofe  idea6  which  he 
calls,  .not' improperly,  idem  of  refiettim>  be- 
ing produced  by  a  reflex  a&  tof  idie  mind 
upon  itfejf,  they  coincide  perfectly  with 
what'I-.cian.ithe;fecond/c]afs  of  ideas,~yiz. 
jhofe  fornied  by  the  mind  from  its  own  o- 
perafc&.V. 

.  But  what  apology  can  the  admirers  of  Mr 
Locks,  make  for  his  not  only  giving  the  fame 
general  name  of  wfaw  to  things  of  fodif- 
fer^Jift^namre  as  the  perceptions  of  ienfe, 
and  tbfridea s  frQm  thence  formeds;  but  &u- 
king  *hem  to  be  of  the  fame  fpeciea  of  ideas  ? 
Is  it  not  .plainly  copfounding  the  materials 
with.wb^at  U-made  oitf.  of  thofe  materials, 
as  if  we;  ifcould  exprtfs J>y  one  wor<k.;the 
brafs,  and,jtb.e  ftatuethatis.madeof  it?  Does 
not  fiifrfe ::«L  WP&lJkfeefi  /*w^<3^  naturaiiy 
lead  tp.confrfion  tflimght  I  WHLa  man 
who.has  only  lea/!*&  th^pJatefegfey^frMi: 
}**&> ^^  .lread%;.makft<;the  .m&^kotk  that 
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Plato  has  made,  betwixt  the  conceptions  of 
the  mind  produced  by  the  afliftance  of  the 
body,  and  thofe  which  it  forms. by  itfelf 
without  the  intervention  of  the  body  ?  And 
will  he  not,  on  the  contrary*  be  difpofed  to 
believe,  that  the  mind  is  entirely  dependent 
upon  the  body,  and  that  it  cannot  ad  at  all 
without  impulfesfrom  the  body?  What  con- 
fluences this  opinion  leads  to,  I  {hall  after- 
wards confider;  but,  in  the  mean  time,  I 
muft  obferve,  that  I  cannot  carry  my  cen- 
fure  of  Mr  Locke  fo  far  as  a  late  ingenious 
author,  whom  I  mentioned  before,  Dr  Reid, 
does ;  who,  in  the  conclufion  of  his  work, 
charges  Mr  Locke's  divifion  of  ideas  with 
the  greateft  fault  that  any  divifion  can  have: 
For  his  accufation  comes  to  this,  that  it  is 
no  divifion  at  all;  becaufe,  fays  he,  ideas  of 
refle&ion  comprehend  ideas  of .  fenfation ; 
for  it  is  only  by  refle&ing  upon  what  pafTes 
in  bur  own  mind  that  we  come  by  the  idea  of 
fenfation,  as  well  as  of  doubting  or  belie- 
ving ;  where  it  is  manifeft  the  Doftor  con- 
founds the  abftrad  idea  of  fenfation  with 
the  idea  of  the  ekternal  obje&  which  that 
fenfation  prefents  to  the  mind.  The  firft  is 
moft  certainly  an  idea  of  refiedion,  being 
produced  by  the  mmd's  reflecting  upon 
D 
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what  pafles  within  itfelf ;  hut  the  laft  is  as 
certainly,  in  the  language  of  Mr  Locke,  an 
idea  of  fenfation.  If  it  be  true  what  the 
Doftor  adds,  that  a  certain  later  writer, 
whom  he  mentions,  has  made  this  hypothe- 
cs the  foundation  of  his  fyftem  of  fcepti- 
cifm,  it  is  not  the  Do&or  only  that  has  fal- 
len into  this  error.  And  I  muft  own,  Mr 
Locke  has  talked  fo  confufedly  upon  the 
fubjedt,  and  has  been  at  fo  little  pains  to  ex- 
plain this  grand  divifion  of  his,  upon  which 
he  has  built  his  whole  fyftem,  that  I  do  not 
jnuch  Wonder  that  Dr  Reid  and  others  have 
fallen  into  this  error.  For,  as  Mr  Locke  has 
exprefled  himfelf,  it  may  be  doubted,  whe- 
ther, by.  ideas  of  fenfation,  he  means  all,  or 
only  one  of  other,  of  the  following  things :  \fty 
Perceptions  of  particular  objefis  of fenfe  j  2dfy9 
Ideas,  or,  as  they  are  commonly  called, 
abftraft  ideas  of  thofeobje&s;  3dfyj  AbftraCfc 
ideas  of  the  perceptions  or  fenfations  them- 
felves,  fuch  as  we  form  of  the  fenfation  of 
feeing  or  hearing ;  4/A/y,  Particular  fenfati- 
ons  of  pleafure  or  pain;  and,  iajily,  Abftraft: 
ideas  of  thofe  fenfations.  The  not  diftin- 
guifhing  betwixt  fuch  different  fignifications 
of  the  fame  term,  has  thrown  a  very 
great    obfeurity    over    his   whole    work, 
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tboegh  I  know  it  is-  admired  by  many  as  a 
perfect  pattern  of  pcrfpicuity. 

It  may  te  fiud,  in  defence  of  Mr  Locks, 
though  I  do  not  know  it  has  been  faid,  that 
his  divifion  of  ideas  does  not  refpedt  their 
nature,  or  what  they  are,  fimply  confidered 
in  themfelves,  but  only  their  fource  or  origin : 
So  that  his  meaning  is  no  more,  than  that 
all  our  ideas  are  either  from  fenfation  or  re- 
flection.    But,  in  xhcfirfi  place,  this  is  not 
a  meaning  to  be  gathered  from  his  words, 
but  rather  the  contrary;  for  he  every  where 
fpeaks  of  ideas  of  fenfation  as  the  immediate 
perceptions  of  fenfe,  not  derived  from  it 
only;    though  he  ought  not  to  have  left  it 
even  ambiguous  in  what  refpeft  this  divi- 
fion was  which  he  has  made  the  foundation 
of  his  whole  fyftem.     And,  Jecondfyj  If  this 
was  his  meaning,  there  fhould  have  been  no 
divifion  at  firft,  but  he  fhould  have  laid  it 
down  iimply,  that  ail  ideas  are  from  fenfe; 
and  then  he  fhould  have  diftinguifhed  be- 
twixt thofe  that  were  diredly  and  immedi- 
ately from  the  fenfe,  and  thofe  that  were 
mediately  by  the  intervention  of  the  reflex 
ad  of  the  mind  upon  its  own  operations. 
If  be  bad  done  &is,  be  would  not  only  have 
proceeded  methodically  and  diftin&ly,  but  I 
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think  it  is  highly  probable,  he  would  have 
avoided  the  capital  error  which  he  has  fallen 
into,  of  confounding  the  perceptions  of  fenfe, 
which  are  the  fource  of  our  ideas,  with  the 
ideas  themfelves  *. 


*  Mr  Locke  wrote  at  a  time  when  the  old  philofophy, 
I  mean  the  fcholaftic  philofophy,  was  generally  run  down 
and  defpifed,  but  no  other  come  in  its  place.  In  that  fi- 
liation, being  naturally  an  acute  man,  and  not  a  bad 
writer,  it  was  no  wonder  that  his  eflay  met  with  great 
applaufe,  and  was  thought  to  contain  wonderful  difcove- 
ries.  And  I  muft  allow,  that  I  think  it  was  difficult  for 
any  man,  without  the  affiftance  of  books,  or  of  the  conver* 
fation  of  men  more  learned  than  himfelf,  to  go  farther  in 
the  philofophy  of  mind  than  he  has  done.  But  now  that 
Mr  Harris  has  opened  to  us  the  treafures  of  Greek  philo- 
fophy, to  confiderTVfr  Locke  dill  as  a  ftandard-book  of 
philofophy,  would  be,  to  ufe  an  antient  comparifon,  con- 
tinuing to  feed  on  worm  after  corn  was  discovered.  I 
believe  there  have  been  many,  fince  the  reftoration  of  let- 
ters, that  underftood  Greek  as  well,  fome  few  perhaps  better, 
than  Mr  Harris:  But  this  praife  I  may  give  to  my  friend, 
without  fufpicion  of  partiality,  that  he  has  applied  his 
knowledge  in  that  language  more  to  the  ftudy  of  the 
Greek  philofophy,  than  any  man  that  has  lived  fince  that 
period.  It  was  the  misfortune  of  us  in  the  weftcrn  parts 
of  Europe,  that,  after  we  had  learned  Greek  from  the 
Greeks  that  took  fhelter  in  Italy,  upon  the  taking  of  Con- 
ftaatinople,  and  had  got  fome  tafte  of  the  Greek  philofo- 
phy, enough  to  know,  that  what  was  taught  in  the  fchools 
was  a  baftard  kind  of  it,  we  immediately  fet  up  as  maf- 
ters  ourfelvei,  and  would  needs  be  inventors  in  philofo- 
phy, inftead  of  humble  fcholars  of  the  antient  matters. 
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CHAP.    VI. 
Of  the  Formation  of  Ideas. 

THE  nature  of  ideas  cannot  be  under- 
ftood,  without  knowing  accurately  the 
manner  in  which  they  are  formed;  and 
from  the  account  I  am  to  give  of  their  for- 

In  this  way  Des  Carta  philofophifcd  in  France,  Mr  HMt 
and  Mr  Locke  in  England,  and  many  fince  their  time  of 
left  note.  I  would  rain  hope,  if  the  indolence  and  diffi- 
patkm  that  prevail  fo  generally  in  this  age  would  allow 
me  to  think  fo  well  of  it,  that  Mr  Harris  would  put  a  flop 
to  this  method  of  philofophifing  without  the  affiftance  of 
the  antieats,  and  revive  the  genuine  Greek  philofophy  a- 
mongus.  For  this  purpofe,  he  has  taken  uncommon 
pains,  leading  us,  as  it  were,  by  the  hand  to  the  fources, 
and  even  taking  the  trouble  to  give  mod  accurate,  as  well 
as  elegant  translations,  of  the  pafiages  he  quotes,  for  the 
lake  of  thofe  that  are  not  fufficiently  matters Aof  the  Greek 
language.  He  has,  befides,  difcovered,  to  me  at  leaft,  a 
new  Jet  of  writers  upon  philofophy,  of  whom  I  was  be- 
fore entirely  ignorant ;  I  mean  the  later  commentators  up- 
on Ariftotle  of  the  Alexandrian  fchool;  without'  whofe 
affiftance,  the  EJoterie  woirks  of  Ariftotle,  that  is,  the  more 
abftrufe  parts  of  his  philofophy,  appear  to  me  altogether 
unintelligible:  For  it  is  certain,  that  Ariftotle  did  not  com- 
pote .thoie  works  with  the  defign  that  they  fliould  be  un- 
fcrftood  by  the  vulgar,  or  by  any  body  that  had  not 
ken  taught  by  him,  as  he  him&lf  fays  in  his  famous  let- 
ter to  his  pupil  Alexander,  upon  occafion  of  his  puj>lifh» 

*>3 
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mation,  I  hope  it  will  be  evidept,  that  they 
are,  as  I  have  (aid,  the  production  of  tnitid, 
genuine  and  pure,  without  ^ny  mixture  of 
body,  and  it*  operation**  In  this  way  the 
origin  of  our  ideas  will  appear;  without  the 
knowledge  of  which*  it  is  iippoffible  to  give 

jng  his  books  of  metaphyfics  ;  which  he  there  feys  he 
had  puhli/hed  and  not  pubkjhed*  In  fliort,  his  phil&fephical 
writings  are,  foe  the  greateft  part,  to  be  confiderid  as  no 
more  than  a  text-book,  to  be  explained  and  enlarged  by 
his  tenures.  See  Simpllcius  in  die  beginning  of  his  com- 
mentary upon  the  Predicaments.  Bendes»  thefe  commen- 
tators, particularly  ShnpHcius,  whom  I  juft  now  quoted, 
have  preferred  to  us  many  taluabk  pafages  from  ancient 
books  of  philofophy  which  are  now  ltfft;  for  they  had 
die  ufe  of  many  mofre  books  of  that  kind  than  we  hare. 
And  further,  it  appears  to  me,  that  there  was  a  traditio- 
nal knowledge  of  JH/^otle^  phii^ofhj  pre&rted  in  this 
fchool  of  Alexandria,  which,  in  the  fecond  century  of  the 
Chriftian  aera,  came  to  be,  what  Athens  was  before,  die 
feat  of  phjlofophy  and  learning  of  all  kinds.  Of  ibme  erf 
thofe  commentators  that  have  not  feeen.pirinted,  Mr  Har- 
ris has  been  fo  hjeky  as  to  procure  MS*  copies:  But  Acre 
are  many  more  of  them  to  be  foufld  te  die  EfiurMVAstKff 
in  Spain,  that  have  not  yet  been  printed,  an4  I  doubt 
never  will,  unlefs  the  love  of  Greek  philofbpky  prevail 
more  in  Europe  than  it  is  likely  to  do.  And  indeed  my 
furprife  is,  that  fo  many  of  theih  have  feden  putliflied;  for 
which  I  can  account  no  dtheTwHe,  but  that  there  was  a 
paffion  for  Greek  learning  and  phildfophy  foon  aftfer  the 
reftoratkm  of  letters,  (for  about  that  time  they  Wert  fill 
printed),  wirich  I  doubt »  not  now  to  be  found,  except 
aribitg  a  vety  few. 
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any  philofopiiical  account,  lock  as  we  pro* 
pofe  to  giTc,  of  the  origin  of  language.  Af- 
ter we  have  done  this,  we  hope  it  will  not  be 
difficult  to  folve  the  queftion  now  in  hand, 
and  to  (hew,  that  ideas,  being  the  workman- 
{hip  of  mind,  are  not  a  natural  produ&on, 
but  that  there  is  a  progrefc  here,  as  in  other 
things  belonging  to  mind,  froak  capacity  to 
habit;  and  that  the  faculty  of  forming  ideas 
is,  like  other  faculties  of  the  mind,  acquired 
by  ufe  and  erercife. 

Much  has  been  faid,  and  excellently  well 
laid,  fay  Mr  Harris*  upon  this  fubjefl:  of 
the  formation  of  ideas.  I  do  not  differ  from 
him  materially  in  any  thing  he  has  faid  on 
the  fthjeft;  but  as  the  nature  and  defign  of 
my  work  requires  that  fome  things  relating 
to  ideas  fhould  be  more  fully,  and  a  little 
differently  explained,  I  hope  I  ihall  be  ex- 
erted by  the  public,  as  I  am  fure  I  ihall  be 
by  Mr  Harris,  for  coming  over  again  q, 
Ubged:  that  has  been  already  fo  well  handled 
by  fo  eminent  an  author. 

I  will  begin  with  my  firft  clafs  of  ideas, 
tbo£e  which  arife  immediately  and  dire&ly 
from  the  perceptions  of  fenfe.  If  we  ac- 
count well  for  the  origin  of  them,  the  fiw> 

+gsrmt>  lib.  3.  jtf.  4. 
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mation  of  thofe  of  the  other  clafs,  arifing 
from  the  mind's  own  operations,  will  be 
eafily  explained. 

The  materials  of  the  ideas  which  we  form 
from  the  perceptions  of  fenfe,are  all  furnifh- 
ed  by Jbtfation;    with  which  therefore  We 
muft  begin  in  our  account  of  thofe  ideas* 
A  certain  impulfe  made  by  external  objects 
upon  the  body,  or.  certain  parts  of  the  body, 
known  by  the  -name  of  the  organs  of  fenfe* 
if  propagated  to  the  mind,  (for  that  does  not 
always  happen,)  by  a  conveyance  which  we 
cannot  explain*  produces  what  we  call  a^/fca- 
faiiotty  or  perception  of  the  fenfe;  which  is 
different  according  to  the  difference  of  the 
fenfes ;  but  they  all  agree  in  the  defcription 
I  have  now  given.     To  analyfe  or  defcribe 
more  particularly  this  operation  of  external 
objects  upon  the  mind,  is  not  necefTary  for 
the  purpofc  of  this  work;  and  befides,  it  is 
done  to  my  hand  in  the  ingenious  work  I 
quoted  before,  I  mean  Dr  Reid*s  treatife  up- 
on the  Human  Mind. 

According  to  this  account  of  fenfation, 
it  is  by  its  nature  fleeting  and  tranfitory ; 
and,  if  there  were  nd  way  of  preferving  thofe 
impreffions  upon  the  mind,  fo  that  they  fhould 
vaniih  and  difappc^r  like  traces  in  water, 
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there  would  be  no  oomprehenfion  or  know- 
ledge of  any  kind:  But  nature  has  contrived 
away  of  giving  a  permanency  and  (lability 
to  thofe  fleeting  imprcffions*  by  the  means  of 
what  we  call  memory  \  in  which  the  percep- 
tions of  fenfe  are  fixed  In  fuch  a  manner  as 
to  become  the  obje&s  of  knowledge. 

If  we  could  fuppqfe  but  one  object  of  fenfe 
thus  recorded  in  the  memory,  there  could 
be  no  idea,  nor  any  kiqd  of  knowledge, 
fuch  as  we  have  at  prefent:  For,  as  was 
laid  above,  ft  is  by  the  kind  or  fpecies  that 
in  this  ftate  of  our  exigence  we  know  any 
thing*.  Now,  to  what  fpecies  or  clafs  of 
things  could  this  fingle  perception  be  re* 
ferred? 

•  It  may  be  objected,  How  then  can  W€  form  an  idea  of 
any.new  fpecies,  or  of  a  fingle  or  monadic  tfeing,  as  the 
indent  philofophers  call  it,  fuch  as  the  fun  ?  I  anfwer, 
with  refpeft  to  the  new  fpecies,  by  applying  to  it  general 
ideas  that  I  had  already  formed  I  fee,  for  example, 
an  animal  or  vegetable  that  I  never  faw  before;  the  oafy 
▼ay  I  can  form  any  notion  of  it  is,  by  applying  to  it  the 
ideas  1  have  already  formed  of  a  certain  figure,  colour, 
fize,  or  whatever  other  quality.  In  the  fame  manner,  \ 
fcnn  a  notion  of  any  thing  which  by  nature  is  fingle, 
foch  as  the  fun;  and  the  new  animal  or  vegetable,  till  I 
fee  more  of  the  fpecies,  is,  with  refped  to  me,  a  monadic  thing* 
It  is  therefore  ftill  true,  that  we  know  things  only  by  the 
idea  we  have  of  the  fpecies,  either  of  the  fpecies  to  whict| 
the  thing  belongs,  or  of  fomc  other  ipecies. 
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Next,  let  us  fuppofe  the  raoft  fimple  cafe, 
that  the  lame  objed  prefents  itfelf  again  to 
the  fenfe;  then  will  the  trace  of  the  former 
perception  be  renewed;  or,  to  fpeak  without 
a  metaphor,  we  (hall  have  another  percep- 
tion of  the  fame  obje£t,  knowing  it  to  be  the 
fame.  And  here  for  the  firft  time  die  mind 
begins  to*aft  by  itfelf,  and  to  exert  a  little 
of  its  intellectual  powers :  For  it  is  clear, 
that  this  knowledge  of  the  identity  of  the 
dbjeft  goes 'beyond  the  power  of  fenfe; 
which  can  do  no  more  than  give  another 
perception  of  the  objed,  but  cannot,  by  com* 
paring  the  object  with  itfdf,  determine  that 
it  is  the  fame. 

And  thus  far  the  brute  goes  alongft  with 
us :  For  he  has  fenfe  and  memory  as  well  as 
we,  and,  like  us,  he  can  difttnguiih  the 
fame  from  a  different  objed;  for  who  will 
deny  that  a  dog  knows  his  matter,  or  a  horfe 
his  keeper?  ♦ 

The  next  cafe  we  fhall  fuppofe  is,  that 
Hot  the  fame  individual  objeO,  but  one  of 
the  fame  fpecies,  prefents  itfelf  to  the  fenfe : 
I  fay,  the  mind  there,  too,  exerts  its  inteU 
k&ual  &cuky,  and  difcovers  that  there  is 
atikenefs  betwixt  the  two,  though  they  are 
not  the  fame. 
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Hkherto  likewife,  but  ao  farther,  the 
brutes  accompany  us:  For  it  is  maatfeft, 
that  thefe  animals  have  fome  notion  of  tik&* 
ne&  as.  well  »  of  (araenefft;  for  a  dog 
wiH  diftinguifh  a  man,  or  any  other  a- 
aimal,  from  erne  of  his  own  fpecies  ;  and 
when  a  creature  of  an  uncommon  ipecies, 
that  be  never  few  before,  is  presented  to  hin^ 
we  fee  manifeft  token*  of  farprife  in  him. 

The  ntett  ftep*  one  fhould  imagine,  after 
(tiftrngukhing  the  fpectes  in  the  individual, 
was  to  fbnn  the  idea  of  the  fpecies,  and  fo 
to  perttive  the  «ne  in  the  mmy7  as  Plato  ha* 
atpreffed  it*    But,  before  we  come  fo  far* 
there  is  another  itep  neeeffary,  though  I 
think  it  has  not  bee*  obfetved ;  for,  before 
We  can  fee  the  one  in  ibewurn^  we  muft  fee 
theaa*  byfcfelf.     For  maderftanding  this, 
it  is  neceffary  to  oibferve,  that  oar  feofes  p»- 
fent  to  us  the  obje&s  as  they  exift  in  nature, 
that  is,  mixed  and  compounded  j  for,  in  that 
Way,  every  thing  in  th6  material  world  ap- 
pears to  the  fenfe ;  So  that,  in  perceiving  e- 
ven  a  fmgle  objeft,  the  fenfe  perceives  only 
fo  many  different  qualities  united  in  fome 
matter  oxfubfirotunh  of  which  the  fenfe  has 
ao  perception.    Thus,  when  we  perceive  a 
puxfe  or  any  other  animal)  the  fenfe  takes 
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in  at  the  fame  time  the  figure,  the  colour, 
the  fize,  and  other  fenfible  qualities  ;  and 
the  combination  of  thefe  qualities  in  one 
common  fubjed,  is  the  firft  rude  notion, 
and,  as  it  were,  confufed  {ketch,  which  not 
only  we,  but  alfo  the  brutes,  as  I  have  obfer- 
ved,  have  of  the  fpecies.  But,  in  order  to 
farm  the  idea*  zfeparation  or  difcrimination 
is  neceffary  of  thefe  qualities  one  from  ano- 
ther: And  this  kind  of  abjlrattion  I  hold  to 
be  the  firft  ad  of  human  intellect,  and  that 
it  is  here  the  road  parts  betwixt  us  and  the 
brute;  for  the  brute  perceives  the  thing,  and 
preferves  the  perception  in  his  memory,  juft 
as  the  objed  is  prefented  by  nature,  that  is, 
with  all  its  feveral  fenfible  qualities  united  ; 
whereas  the  human  intellect  feparates  and 
difcriminates,  and  confiders  by  itfelf,  the  co- 
lour, e.  g.  without  the  figure,  and  the  fizc 
without  either*, 

*  By  what  is  here  faid,  I  would  not  be  underftood  to 
deny  the  truth  of  Ariftotle's  maxim,  that  Nk«  vflt  Td  g» 
wt*f,  u  e.  it  is  mind  that  makes  one :  For  though  feparation 
be  the  firft  operation  of  the  human  intellect,  uniting  is  the 
principal,  and  that  for  the  feke  of  which  the  other  is  per  T 
formed;  for  it  is  by  uniting,  or  making  one  of  the  many% 
that  ideas  are  formed.  By  the  union  of  ideas  we  make 
propofitions ;  by  the  union  of  propositions,  fyllogifms  ; 
and  by  the  union  of  fyllogifms,  fyftems  of  faience.  Plato 
Jus  cbnfidered  them  both  as  equally  the  operation  of 
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The  next  ftep  after  thitf,  is  undoubtedly 
the  idea*  or  the  general:  For,  perceiving  that 
this  attCy  which  by  our  intellectual  faculty  we 
have  feparated  from  the  natural  mafs,  exifte, 
not  only  in  the  individual  obje&  from  which 
we  have  abftra&ed  it,  but  in  many  others; 
then,  and  not  till  then,  we  have  the  idea  of 
a  quality  or  property  of  any  fubfiance;  and 
as  foon  as  we  perceive  a  certain  combination 
of  them  united  together  in  one  common 
fubjed,  then  we  have  the  idea  of  a  fubfiance; 
for  the  intellect  brRfeparates,  and  then  unites. 
Nor  indeed  can  we  conceive  feveral  things 
united,  without  firft  conceiving  them  fepara- 
ted; for,  as  to  the  joint  perception  of  feveral 

mind;  for,  lays  he,  the  mind  makes  one  of  the  man;; 
and  again,  many  of  the  one\  that  is  to  fay,  it  forms  the 
idea  of  the  genus,  and  then  we  divide  it  into  the  feveral 
fubaltern  fpecies.  And  there  is  nothing  in  fcience  that 
he  recommends  more,  than  never  to  quit  thf  generat,  or 
let  things  go  to  infinity,  as  he  exprefies  it;  that  is  to  fay, 
to  individuals,  till  we  are  fure  that  we  have  exhaufted  all 
the  fpecific  differences.  See  the  Pbiiebus.  And  according- 
ly he  has  himfelf  pra&ifed  this  method  of  dhifion,  as  it 
is  called,  very  much,  particularly  in  the  Sopkifta  and  Po- 
liticus.  But  ftill  I  think  it  is  true,  that  union  is  the  prin- 
cipal operation  of  mind ;  for  it  is  in  order  to  make  new 
fpecies,  or  new  ones,  if  I  may  fo  fpeak,  that  we  divide 
the  genus,  in  the  fame  manner  as  at  firft  we  abftradt 
from  any  objeel  of  fenfe  any  of  its  qualities,  in  order  to 
ftrm  th$  idea  of  the  Jpecies,.  .       * 
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things  prefcnted  to  ug  by  the  fenfe,  it  is 
plainly  the  operation  of.  the  fenfe  alone,  and 
has  nothing  to  do  with  intellect;  and  accor- 
dingly the  brute  perceives  in  that  way  as 
well  ad  we. 

And  thus  it  appears,  that  by  the  mind's 
abftraftingfrom  any  individual  one  or  more 
fenfible  qualities,  and  perceiving  thefe  to 
exift  in  other  individuals,  the  idea  is  formed* 
and  the  one  is  made  out  of  the  many.  And 
what  makes  this  one,  is  that  one  thing  which 
is  common  to  the  many ;  for  that  gives  thepi 
an  union,  and,  as  it  were,  a  band  or  tie, 
which  bundles  them  up  together.  When  the 
idea  is  perfe&ly  formed,  the  kxzrdfubjefts  in 
which  this  one  common  thing  exifts,  are  en- 
tirely laid  out  of  the  view  of  the  mind,  and 
the  one  common  thing  is  only  conlidcred; 
that  is  to  fay,  in  other  wordft  the  likmefs* 
or,  to  fpeak  more  accurately*  that  in  which 
they  are  likey  is  only  eonfidered,  not  the 
things  th^t  are  like;  the  commonnefs^  if  I 
may  fo  fpeak,  that  is,  the  thing  ivbicb  is  m 
commont  $ot  tjie  things  which  have  it  in 
common* 

*  It  is  in  this  tfenfe  that  Shnplkiu*,  in  his  comroc^tary 
fcpop  the  Cattgmts,  e&s  the  word  *<» «fo .  Sec  the  paf- 
ftge  qnep4  by  Mr  Harris  in  $•  Hermv,  p.  jSi. .  And 
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The  procefs  I  hare  defcribed  above,  will 
be  eafily  underftood  when  explained  by  an 
example.  I  have  the  perception  by  my  fen- 
fes  of  an  individual  animal,  as  c.  g.  a  man; 
and  this  perception  confifts  of  the  perceptions 
of  feveral  particular  qualities,  fuch  as  figure, 
colour,  fize,  &c;  which  being  all  perceived 
by  the  fenfe  as  united  together  in  oncfubjeft* 
make  up  the  general  perception*  fo  I  may 
call  rt,  of  a  man. 

But  this  union  is  entirely  the  operation  of 
feofe,  not  of  mind ;  for  the  mind  does  no 
more  than  receive  the  united  impreflion 
from  fenfe.  And  accordingly  the  brute  has 
this  perception  as  well  as  we.  And  further, 
when  this  united  impreflion  is  again  made  U* 
pon  the  fenfe,  he  knows  it  to  be  the  fame.  So 
far  there  is  neither  abftraft ion  nor  generalizes 
txtnu  But,  if  I  fhall  go  further,  and  con- 
fute in  the  individual  man,  either  prefented 

it  may  be  obferved,  that  it  is  from  this  xuifln  that  the 
more  general  idea  is  faid  to  comprehend  or  contain  the 
Ids  general;  and  the  lefs  general  to  be  a  part  of  the 
more  general  *  for  the  *#<W?»f  or  common  nature y  is  faid  to 
custom  every  thing  that  participates  of  it ;  and,  on  the 
other  hand9  what  participates,  is  faid  to  be  a  part  of  the 
common  nature.  This  is  the  more  to  be  attended  to,  that 
open  this  notion  of  we  idea  bang  fart  of  another*  depends 
the  whole  do&rine  of  the  fyUogifmt  as  laid  down  by  Art/b- 
ile in  his  Fsrft  Analytics. 
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to  me  by  the  fenfe,  or  preferved  in  my  mc- 
mory,  any  one  particular  quality,  fuch  as  the 
figiire>  feparated  from  the  reft,  then  I  per- 
form that  operation  of  intellect  which  I  call 
abftrattion.  Again,  if  I  go  farther  ftiil,  and 
comparing  together  the  feveral  perceptions 
prefented  to  the  fenfe,  or  retained  in  the  me- 
mory, of  individuals  of  the  fame  fpecies,  I 
find  that  this  figure  is  common  to  them  all; 
then,  and  not  till  then,  I  have  the  general 
idea  of  this  figure,  which,  either  by  itfelf,  or 
joined  with  other  qualities  abftra&ed  in  the 
feme  manner,  (according  as  my  idea  is  more 
or  lefs  complete),  forms  the  idea  of  man; 
which  is  plainly  made  up  of  one  or  more 
qualities,  firft  abftra&ed  from  one  individual, 
and  then  recognifed  as  common  to  many. 

From  this  account  of  ideas  it  appears, 
that  we  often  do  not  fufficiently  diftinguifh 
the  idea  of  a  thing  from  that  confufed  per- 
ception of  it  above  mentioned,  arifing  from 
the  united  impreffion  which  its  feveral  qua- 
lities make  upon  the  fenfes.  This  percep- 
tion, as  I  have  faid,  we  have  in  common 
with  the  brutes ;  and  the  ideas  of  vulgar 
men  are  very  little  better.  And  the  ideas  e- 
ven  of  men  of  fcience,  in  things  that  they 
have  not  ftudied,  are  of  the  fame  kind. 
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For,  if  fuch  a  man,  though  learned  in  other 
iciences,  has  not  ftudied  botany,  for  exam- 
ple, or  obferved,  with  particular  attention, 
the  charafteriftical  differences  of  plants, 
he  may  be  able  readily  to  diftinguifh  thofe 
with  which  he  is  acquainted,  one  from  ano- 
ther, in  the  fame  manner  as  a  dog  can 
diftinguifh  a  horfe  from  a  man;  but  he  will  | 

not  be  able  to  give  any  rational  account  of  j 

the  difference,   and,  confequently,  will  not  • 

have  what  may  be  properly  called  the  idea  j 

of  the  thing.  And,  if  we  attend,  we  fhall 
find  that  wehave  fuch  notionsof  many  things 
in  common  life.  For  example,  every  man 
can  readily  diftinguifli  the  faces  of  the  feve- 
ral  perfbns  with  whom  he  is  acquainted;  but 
it  would  cod  him  a  good  deal  of  time  and 
thought  before  he  could  tell  wherein  the 
difference  confifted.  He  has  therefore  no 
more  than  a  confufed  notion  of  thofe  faces: 
But  this  U  fufficient  for  the  ordinary  purpo- 
fesoflife. 

Another  diftin&ion  is  neceffary  to  be  made, 
if  yre  would  think  accurately  upon  this  fubjedt. 
Suppofe  that  I  have  abftrafted  and  formed 
Mind  ideas  of  every  quality  exifting. 
in  any  fubftance;  fuppofealfo,  that  I  per* 
ceive  the  combination  of  thefe  qualities 
Vol.I.  E 
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in  that  fubflance;  I  cannot  for  this  be  faid, 
properly  fpeaking,  to  have  the  idea  of  that 
fubflance:  I  have  indeed  a  diftinfi:  percep- 
tion of  it ;  but9  till  I  recognife  the  fame 
combination  of  qualities  exifting  in  fome 
other  fubje&,  I  do  not  perceive  the  general^ 
and,  confequently,  have  no  idea%  but  only  an 
individual  perception. 

For  underftanding  this,  let  us  fuppofe  a 
{ingle  or  monadic  thing,  fuch  as  I  mention- 
ed before!,  and  fuch  as  the  antients  conceived 
the  fun  to  be.  Of  this  fubflance,  I  have  a  di- 
flm£t  notion,  becaufe  I  perceive  and  diftin- 
guifh  certain  qualities  in  it,  of  which  I  have 
the  idea,  fuch  as  light,  and  heat,  and  ennf-* 
fion  of  rays ;  but,  if  I  do  not  conceive  that 
there  is  any  other  fun  in  the  univerfe,  I  have 
no  idea  of  it,  nor  is  it  a  fpecies  of  any  thing, 
but  a  thing  by  itfelf.  Iu  like  manner,  if  I 
fee  any  new  fpecies  of  plant  or  animal,  tho* 
I  can  defcribe  it  exa&ly,  if  I  am  an  attentive 
obferver,  and  a  good  natural  philofopher, 
by  afcribing  to  it  fuch  qualities  as  are  known; 
yet,  till  I  difcover  other  plants  or  animals 
of  the  fame  kind,  it  cannot  be  faid  to  con* 
ftitute  a  fpecies,  nor  can  I  be  laid  a&ually  to 
have  an  idea  of  it,  though  I  may  reafonably 
foppofe  it  to  be  one  of  a  ipecies*  as  there  is, 
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no  doubt,  the  higheft  probability  that  there 
is  not  in  nature  any  fingle  vegetable  or  ani- 
mal. But  this  is  only  fuppofition,  and,  till 
more  of  the  kind  is  difcdvered,  it  i6,  fo  far 
as  we  know,  but  fingle  ;  and  fo  can  never 
make  a  fpecies.  But,  as  foon  as  we  difcover 
others  of  the  kind,  and  fo  can  generalizfe ; 
then  we  conceive  the  fpecies,  and  have  the 
idea  of  the  thing. 

This,  therefore,  is  the  procefs  of  the  mind 
in  the  formation  of  ideas.  We  begin  with 
qualities,  and  by  firft  abftradting,  and  then 
generalizing  them,  we  get  the  ideas  of  qua- 
lities. Next,  by  combining  qualities  in  cer- 
tain fubje£ts,  and  generalifing  thofe  combina- 
tions, we  attain  to  the  ideas  of  fubftances. 
And  thus  it  appears  that  we  muft  proceed 
with  refped  to  intelle&ual,  in  the  fame  man- 
ner as  we  do  in  natural  things.  For,  if  I 
would  be  a  good  natural  philofopher,  I  muft 
accurately  obferve  the  feveral  fteps  of  Na- 
ture's progrefs  in  the  formation  of  any  plant 
or  animal,  from  the  feed  or  embryo  to  the 
perfed  thing  of  the  kind.  In  like  manner, 
if  I  would  under  ftand  the  things  belonging 
to  mind,  I  muft  trace  their  progrefs  ftep  by 
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ftepi  carefully  attending  that  I  do  not  over- 
leap any.  And  it  is  only  in  this  way  that 
we  can  attain  to  any  competent  knowledge 
of  the  philofophy  of  mind. 

In  this  procefs,  the  laft  and  principal 
flep,  being  that  which  compleats  the  idea, 
is  generalifatiotii  by  which  we  perceive 
what  is  general  or  common  to  one  or  more 
things.  For  it  is  the  perception  of  this 
common  nature,  as  diftinft  from  the  fub- 
je&s  in  which  it  is  inherent,  that  makes 
what  I  call  an  idea.  Now,  when  vregene- 
ralife,  we  neceflarily  compare.  So  that  the 
faculty  of  comparifon  is  that  which  pro- 
duces ideas,  and  is  therefore  the  founda- 
tion of  intellect,  and  all  the  intelle&ual 
powers  of  the  human  mind  *. 

*  By  comparing  things  together,  we  difcover  their 
differences  as  well  as  their  likenefTes.  And  hence  we 
may  perceive,  that  Ariftotle's  notion  of  definition  was 
founded  on  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  human  under- 
ftanding,  and  the  manner  in  which  it  acquires  know- 
ledge. For,  according  to  him,  the  definition  muft  con- 
tain both  the  genus  and  the  fpecific  difference;  that  is 
to  fay,  what  the  thing  defined  has  in  common  with  o- 
ther  things,  and  what  diftinguiftes  it  from  other  things. 
So  that,  without  fimilitudr-and  difference,  there  could 
not.  according  to  Ariftotle,  be  any  knowledge  of  any 
thing.  And  it  is  to  be  obferved,  that  it  is  not  every  dif- 
ference Trhici  muft  be  cxpreffed  in  the  definition ;  for 
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We  are  not,  however,  to  imagine,  that 
the  brute  wants  it  entirely;  for  a  dog  cer- 
tainly compares^  when  he  finds  out  that  a 
man  is  or  is  not  his  mailer,  or  when  he  de- 
liberates which  of  two  ways  he  fliall  go. 
For  deliberation  neceflarily  implies  compa- 

the  differences  of  things  are  innumerable ;  becaufe  every 
thing  is  different  from  that  which  it  is  not.  But  it  is  the 
difference  from  things  of  the  fame  kind,  and  which 
makes  the  thing  defined  a  fpecies  by  itfclf ;  whence  it  is 
called  the  fpcclfic  difference.  And  the  reafon  is,  that  the 
thing  cannot  be  perfectly  known,  which  it  ought  to  be 
by  the  definition,  unlefs  we  can  diftinguifh  it  from  thole 
-things  that  it  mod  refembles.  For,  if  I  can  only  diftin- 
guifh any  particular  fpecies  of  animal  from  a  (lone,  or 
even  a  plant,  I  know  little  or  nothing  of  its  nature :  But, 
if  I  can  diftinguifh  it  from  other  animals,  I  may  be  faid 
to  know  it ;  and  then  beft,  when  I  can  diftinguifh  from  it 
thofe  which  it  refembles  mod 

If  this  be  a  true  account  of  the  nature  of  our  ideas, 
we  have  no  knowledge  but  of  the  relations  which  things 
have  to  one  another.  And  it  will  be  objected,  that  things, 
particularly  that  clafs  of  them  we  call  fubftances,  have  a 
nature  and  effence  of  their  own,  by  which  they  are  what 
they  are,  without  relation  to  any  thing  elfe.  And  there- 
fore, according  to  my  account,  we  can  have  no  know- 
ledge of  the  nature  of  fuch  beings.  To  this  I  anfwrer, 
that  human  knowledge  does  not  reach  to  the  effence  of 
any  fubftance.  All  we  know  of  them  is  certain  proper- 
ties or  qualities ;  and  thefe  are  nothing  elfe  but  relations 
to  other  things.  To  be  convinced  of  this,  we  need  on- 
1;  try  to  form  an  idea  of  any  plant  or  animal,  without 
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rifon.  'But  the  difFerence  appears  to  me  to 
cpniift  in  thefe  two  things:  ift*  That  the 
brute,  not  having  made  the  difcrimination  a- 
bove  mentioned  of  the  feveral  particulars, 
does  not  make  the  cqmparifon  fo  exa&ly, 
but  only  compares  things  together  by  the 

referring  it  to  fomething  elfe.  It  may  indeed  be  per- 
ceived by  our  fenfes,  or  it  may  be  figured  by  our  ima- 
gination ;  but  we  fhall  try  in  vain  to  make  it  an  object 
of  the  underftanding,  without  conceiving  it  to  be  like 
fomething  elfe,  or  different  from  fome  other  thing.  And 
the  fame  is  true  with  refpeft  to  the  qualities  or  accidents 
of  fubftance,  of  which  we  have  no  idea,  but  in  fo  far  as 
they  have  fomething  in  common,  or  fomething  different 
from  other  accidents.  Now,  fubftance  and  accident 
comprehend  the  whole  of  things. 

If  it  be  afked,  from  whence  we  get  this  knowledge  of 
likenefs  and  difference,  which,  I  fay,  is  all  we  know  of 
the  nature  things  ?  I  anfwer,  from  the  fource  of  all  our 
knowledge  in  our  prefent  ftate  of  exiftence,  I  mean  the 
fenfes:  And,  particularly  with  refpedl  to  material  ob- 
jects, we  have  that  knowledge  of  them  dire&ly  and  im- 
mediately from  the  fenfes.  For  we  know  nothing  of 
their  likenefs  or  difference,  except  from  their  operati- 
ons upon  our  organs  of  fenfe.  Thofe  which  operate 
upon  our  organs  in  the  fame  way,  we  fay,  are  of  the 
fame  kind  ;  thofe  which  operate  in  a  different  way,  of  a 
different  kind.  As  to  mind,  and  its  operations,  we 
know  nothing  of  it,  but  from  the  confeiouihefs  of  the  o- 
perations  of  our  own  mind.  Thofe  of  them,  which  in  that 
way  that  we  know  to  be  alike,  we  refer  to  the  fame  daft, 
and  call,  daubting>  bdieving>  'defiling*  &c%;  and  from  them 
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lump.  idlyy  The  brutes  make  the  compari- 
fon  only  when  the  fenfe  is  excited  by  the 
prefence  of  the  objed,  with  which  they  com- 
pare another  perception  of  fenfe  preferved 
in  the  memory.  Th\is  a  dog,  when  he 
knows  his  matter,  compares  the  immediate 
perception  which  he  has  of  him  with  the 
paft,  which  Tie  retains  in  his  memory  or 
imagination*.  And  I  am  perfuaded,  that,  in 
our,  very  early  years,  we  compare  in  no  o- 
ther  way  :  But,  in  procefs  of  time,  we  attain 
the  faculty  of  comparirig  together  the  per- 
ceptions of  fenfe,  even  when  the  objetts  are 
not  prefent ;  and  from  that  comparifon,  for- 
ming notions  of  their  likenefs  or  unlikenefs. 
E4 

we  diflinguifh  other  operations,  which  by  the  fame 
means  we  know  to  be  different. 

Thus  it  appears  that  all  our  ideas,  and  whatever  can 
be  called  knowledge,  arife  from  experience  and  obferva* 
tion,  either  of  external  objects,  or  of  what  partes  in  our 
own  mind.  So  that  i/tan  <{<«,  experience,  is  not  only  the 
mother  of  all  arts,  as  Ariftotle  informs  us,  but  alfo  of  our 
ideas,  which  are,  like  art,  nothing  elfe  but  a  collection 
of  many  experiences.  And  as  art  is  clearly  not  from 
nature,  but  the  fruit  of  human  induftry ;  fo  neither  are 
ideas,  which  come  from  the  fame  fource,  as  (hall  be 
more  fully  {hewn  in  tfye  fcqueL  _f.t 

*  The  difference  betwkt  thefe  twol  wiUafterwardi  ex. 
plain;  but  I  did  not  think  it  proper  to  imbarrafs  the  pre- 
sent argument  wkh  fuch  a  difcuffion. 


/ 
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Of  the  generals  thus  formed  by  compari- 
fon,  logicians  diftinguifh  two  fets  or  claffes. 
The  firji  confifts  of  thofe  of  the  loiveft /pe- 
des; fo  called,  becaufe  below  them  there  is 
nothing  but  individuals.  Thefe  being  for- 
med in  the  manner  above  defcribed,  and  re- 
corded in  the  memory,  as  the  perceptions  of 
fenfe  were  before,  the  mind  again  exerts  its 
power  of  comparifon  upon  them ;  and  dis- 
covering among  them  likewife  refemblances, 
forms  of  thofe  refemblances  another  fet  of 
generals  above  the  firftj  with  refpeft  to 
which  they  are,  in  the  language  of  logic, 
faid  to  be  the%  genus.  And  thus  we  arife 
from  general  to  general,  till  we  come  up  to 
thofe  of  the  higheji  order,  which  are  dif- 
tinguifhed  from  thofe  of  inferior  order  by 
the  name  of  unvverfals.  Thefe,  in  the  an- 
ient philofophy,  have,  by  an  amazing  exer- 
tion of  the  human  genius,  been  reduced  to 
ten  claffes,  and  called  by  the  name  of  cate- 
gories j  fuch  as  fubflance,  quality,  quantity, 
&c.  *.    And  here  we  may  obferve  in  paf- 

*  This  difcovery  was  firft  made  in  the  Pythagorean  fchocl% 
(if  it  was  not  brought  by  Pythagoras  from  Egypt) ;  and 
is  to  be  found  in  the  work  of  Archytas%  a  philofopher  of 
that  fchool;  which  has  been  preferred  to  us  by  SimpHchu9 
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fing,  the  very  great  impropriety  of  Mr 
Locke's  philofophical  language ;  for  thefe 
znivtr/alsy  or  whatever  we  can  fuppofe  far- 
ther removed  from  fenfe  and  matter^  muftall 
be  ranked  under  his  ideas  offenfation. 

the  commentator   upon  Arijlotle,  who  has  inferted  the 
whole,  or  by  far  the  greateft  part  of  it,  in  his  commenta! 
7  upon  Ariftotlc's  Categories.     The  title  of  the  work,  as 
Simplicius  tells  us  was,  n^i  r*v  m»1«$,  that  is,  Of  the  uni- 
-frfi:  For,  it  appears,  he  confidered  thefe  univerfals  ai 
the  principles  of  all  things  ;  which,  no  doubt,  they  arc 
Ariftode  has  entitled  his  work,  upon  the  fame  fubjetf, 
TL£nfyMh  Categories,   or  Predicaments,  as  we  commonly 
tnnflate  the  word  from  the  Latin:  And  the  reafon  of  the 
difference  of  the  title  is,  that  Ariftotle,  in  his  work,  has 
confidered^  thofe  univerfals  logically,  as  the  predicates  of 
ftyfiiens ;  and  accordingly  has  fet  this  book  at  the  head 
of  his  logic :    Whereas,  Archytas  has  treated  of  them  me- 
tafajically,  as  the  principles  of  things  %     Simplicius  tells  us, 
that  Ariftotle,  in  his  work,  has  followed,  Archytas  very 
dofelj,  differing  from  him  in  very  few  things :    And  in- 
deed it fo  appears  from  the  paffages  he  quotes;  which 
dearly  (hew,  that  the  Categories  of  Archytas  are  the  very 
feme  mname,  in  number,  and  in  nature,  with  thofe  of  A- 
riftotfe;  and  there  is  only  fome  difference  in  the  way  of 
arranging  them:    But,  as  to  the  method  of  explaining 
and  illuftrating  them,  it  is  fo  very  like,  that  it  is  plain  A- 
nftotle  muft  have  had  before  him  Archytas's  book;  of 
«fch,mfome  places,  he  has  copied  the  words,  only  tranf- 
Wng  them  from  the  Doric  of  the  original  into  the  Attic, 
A*  7*t  I  am  forry  to  fay,  that  neither  in  that  work, 
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From  this  account  of  the  human  mind, 
and  its  progrefs,  compared  with  that  of  the 
brutes,  it  appears,  that  the  eflential  diffe- 
rence betwixt  them  and  us  confifts  in  this, 
that  the  brute  ftill  continues  as  much  im- 


nor  in  any  other,  fo  far  as  I  know,  has  he  ever  made  men- 
tion of  an  author,  to  whom  he  owed  a  difcovery  fo  great, 
and  of  which  he  has  made  fo  much  ufe.  It  is  indeed  true, 
■what  Porphyry  fays  in  his  life  of  Pythagoras,  §  53.  That 
Plato,  Ariftotle,  and  other  Greek  philofophers,  whom  he 
names,  have  taken  almoft  their  whole  philofophy  from 
the  Pythagoreans.  But  there  is  no  other  of  them,  fo 
far  as  I  know,  that^has  tranfcribed  a  whole  book  of  that 
philofophy,  without  acknowledging  to  whom  he  owed 

it. 

As  to  the  utility  of  the  difcovery,  itisfuch,  that  with- 
out it  we  fliould  have  had  no  perfect  fcience :  For  there 
can  be  no  fcience  without  definition  j  and  there  can  be  no 
definition,  unlefs  we  can  tell  the  genus  or  clafs  to  which 
the  thing  defined  belongs ;  and  the  definition  is  not  com- 
plete, unlefs  we  can  teU,  not  only  the  immediate  genus, 
but  the  highefi  genus,  that  is,  the  loft  cla/s  under  which 
the  thing  is  comprehended.  Thus,  though  I  know  that 
man  is  an  animal,  if  I  do  not  know  what  animal  is,  I  can- 
not be  faid  to  know  what  man  is.  But,  further,  fuppofe  I 
know  that  animal  belongs  to  the  genus  of  the  t#  t*4*%<»* 
or  animated  body,  in  order  to  make  the  definition  complete, 
I  mud  know  likewife  to  what  genus  or  daft  of  things  the 
T6  ip^vw*  belongs.  But  is  there  no  (topping  in  this  a* 
fcent  ?  or  is  there  an  infinite  progreft  upwards  i  If  there 
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xnerfed  in  matter  as  we  are  in  the  firft  ftage 
of  life:  So  that  his  mind  never  a£ts  but  by 
impulfe  from  material  obje&s,.  either  exter- 
nal or  internal  j  by  which  laft  I  mean  the 
natural  calls  of  appetite,  produced  by  certain 
alterations  of  the  body  :  Whereas,  -  our 
mind   acquires  the   habit    of     a&ing  by 

be,itisclearthere  can  beno  complete  definition,  and,  conse- 
quently, no  perfect  fcience;  becaufe  there  is  no  fcience  of 
what  is  infinite.  Again,  fuppofe  there  was  a  limit  to  this  a- 
fcent,  and  that  we  conld  determine  the  ultimate  genus,  be- 
yond which  there  is  no  other,  that  is  the  category,  which,  in 
the  inftance  I  have  given,  v&fubflance ;  yet,  if  we  could  not 
define  the  number  of  thofe  univerfals,  there  would,  for  the 
lame  reafon,  be  no  fcience  of  the  principles  of  things,  whieh, 
as  I  hare  £tid,  the  categories  are;  and  all  we  could  fay 
of  them  would  be,  that  they  were  infinite.  And  thus  it 
appears,  that,  without  the  knowledge  of  the  categories, 
there  would  be  no  fuch  fcience  as  metap/y/lcs,  which  is  the 
fcience  of  the  principles  of  things,  nor  any  perfeft  fci- 
ence of  any  kind.  I  fay,  perfeft  fcience  \  for  there  may 
be  fcience  without  fuch  complete  definitions  as  I  have N 
fappofed*  Thus*  Euclid  has  not  told  us  what  a  point  is ; 
that  is  to  fay,  what  genus  it  belongs  to ;  but  has  only 
laid,  that  it  is  that  'which  has  no  parts*  Figure,  he  has  de- 
fined, in  the  lame  way,  by  telling  us.  It  is  that 'which  is  in- 
dofed  by  one  or  mare  boundaries.  Length,  breadth ,  and  thicknefs, 
he  has  not  at  all  defined,  though  he  has  made  ufe  of  the 
terms  in  the  definitions  of  lines,  Jurfaces,  andfe/iefs,  but  has 
referred  to/enfe  and  common  apprehenfion  for  the  know- 
ledge of  them.    And,  though  he  has  made  magnitude  *nJ 
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itfelf,  without  any  fuch  impulfe  from 
matter,  and  fo  of  exerting  that  /elf-mo- 
ving power*  which,  as  I  obferved  before, 
is  the  chief  chara&eriftic  of  mind,  and  which 
is  denied  to  the  brutes,  at  leaft  in  the  (late 
in  which  we  fee  thenu 

number  the  fubjedts  of  two  fciences,  viz.  geometry  and  arith- 
metic, he  has  faid  nothing  of  the  category  to  which  they 
both  belong,  viz.  quantity.  It  is  for  this  reafon  that  Plat* 
has  faid,  that  geometry ,  and,  in  general,  what  we  call  matke- 
tnatics,  are  not  perfcQ  fciences  ;  becaufe*  they  do  not  de- 
monftrate  or  explain  their  principles.  See  Plato  De  Rc~ 
pubL  lib.  6.  But  Ariftotle  has  made  an  apology  for  Eu- 
clid, and  all  thofe  that  have  treated  of  the  inferior  fciences 9 
by  (hewing,  that  it  belongs  only  to  the  firft  pbilofophy,  or 
the  fcience  of  fciences,  as  it  may  be  called,  to  demonftrate 
the  principles  of  the  Jubaltern  fciences ,  which  ajjnme  their 
principles,  but  do  not  demonftrate  them.  And  therefore 
Euclid  would  have  been  to  blame,  becaufe  he  would  have 
gone  out  of  the  bounds  of  his  fcience,  if  he  had  med- 
dled with  /pace,  exten/lon,  quantity,  or  any  fuch  univer- 
fals. 

Thus  it  appears  of  what  univerfal  ufe,  not  only  in  logic* 
but  in  the  whole  of  philofophy,  the  do&rine  of  the  Categories 
is;  of  which  I  could  not  help  taking  notice  in  palling, 
though  it  has  run  out  into  a  long  note.  I  (hall  only  add, 
that  the  public  will  very  foon  fee  a  work  of  Mr  Harris, 
in  which  the  nature  of  the  feveral  categories  will  be  accu- 
rately explained ;  and  which,  if  I  am  not  much  miftaken, 
will  be  the  beft  book  of  metaphyfics  in  the  EnglUh  lan- 
guage; for,  in  that  way,  he  has  chofen  to  treat  the  fob* 
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This  obfervation  will  explain  feveral  phae- 
nomena  of  the  brute  nature;  from  which 
fome  have  rafhly  concluded,  that  they  have 
the  ufe  of  intellect  and  reafon  as  well  as  we. 
Thus,  a  horfe,  by  travelling  the  fame  road 
twice  or  thrice,  learns  to  know  it  often  bet- 
ter than  his  rider  j   from  whence  one  might 
conclude,  that  he  had  fome  idea  of  a  road. 
But  the  fact  truly  is,  that  although,  no  doubt, 
the  perception  of  this  particular  road  is  im- 
prefled  on  his  memory  or  imagination,  and 
retained  there,  yet  he  has  no  idea  of  a  road; 
bccaufe,  not  having  that  active  felf-moving 
power  above-mentioned,  his  remembrance 
is  only  excited  by  the  object  being  prefent- 
ed  again  to  his  fenfe.     At  any  other  time, 
fo  far  as  we  can  difcover,  he  never  thinks  of 
that  road,  nor  is  confcious  that  he  has  any 
fuch  perception  in  his  memory ;  And  there- 
fore it  is  impoffible  that  ever  he  can  form 
the  idea  of  a  road,  according  to  the  procefs 
above  defcribed.    Again,  a  horfe  or  a  dog 
remembers  his  home,  or  the  place  where  he 
is  fed,  and  protected  from  the  weather;  but, 
fo  far  as  we  know,  never  thinks  of  that 
place,  except  when  he  is  prompted  by  hun- 
ger, cold,  love  of  fociety,  or  any  other  nam- 
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ral  appetite.  And  it  is  the  fame  with  refped 
to  the  Operations  of  the  mind  of  the  brute, 
as  with  refpe&  to  his  perceptions  of  exter- 
nal obje&s :  For  not  having  that  felf-mo- 
ving  power  which  we  have,  he  cannot  re- 
view his  own  operations,  of  which  he  is  not 
confcious ;  and  therefore  it  is  evident  that 
he  cannot  form  ideas  of  reflexion. 

From  what  is  here  faid,  the  difference  be- 
twixt perceptions  of  fenfe  and  ideas  muft  ap- 
pear manifold.  In  \ht  jirft  place,  Thofe 
perceptions  are  only  the  materials  from 
which  ideas  are  formed  ;  and  therefore  are 
as  diftinft  from  ideas  as  the  matter  of  any 
thing  is  from  its  form,  ido*  Perceptions  of 
fenfe  arife  only  from  obje&s  prefent ;  where- 
as ideas  may  be  formed^  and  are  commonly 
formed,  from  paft  fenfations,  preferved  in 
the  memory  or  imagination.  3**0,  The 
perceptions  of  fenfe  preferved  in  the  memo- 
ry or  imagination,  are  no  more  than  the  i- 
mages  of  obje&s,  fuch  as  they  were  prefent- 
cd  to  the  mind  by  the  fenfes :  But,  neither 
fenfe,  memory,  nor  imagination,  makes  that 
comparifon  which  we  have  {hewn  to  be  ab- 
solutely neceflary  in  order  to  form  ideas. 
And  hence  it  is,  4/0,  That  the  perceptiods 
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of  fenfe,  though  retained  in  the  memory, 
are  all  of  individual  thihgs ;  whereas  ideas 
are  all  of  generals*  being  of  things  common 
to  many  individuals.  And,  laftly*  In  the 
formation  of  ide&s,  the  mind  is  altogether 
aftivej  whereas,  in  the  perceptions  of  fenfe, 
it  is  merely  paffive.  What  confufion,  there- 
fore, muft  it  not  have  produced  in  philofo- 
phy,  the  not  diftinguifhing  things  fo  differ- 
ent in  their  nature,  and  the  operations  of 
faculties  fo  different  as  fenfe  and  intellect? — 
And  fo  much  for  the  ideas  that  are  formed 
immediately  from  the  perceptions  of  fenfe. 

As  to  the  ideas  which  arife  from  the  ope- 
rations of  the  mind)  and  which  I  fhall  call, 
with  Mr  Locke,  ideas  of  reflection*  they  are 
formed  in  the  fame  manner  :  For  the  mind 
preferving  the  memory  of  its  own  operati- 
ons, as  well  as  of  external  obje&s,  and  re- 
viewing and  comparing  together  the  indivi- 
dual operations  thus  preferved  in  the  me- 
mory, and  difcovering  fomething  common  to 
feveral  of  them,  of  that  one  common  thing  it 
forms  the  idea ;  and  in  that  way  we  come 
by  the  ideas  of  doubting ',  deliberating*  affirm- 
kg*  and  of  thinking  in  .general.  This,  I  be** 
lieve,  is  agreeable  to  Mr  Locke's  notion  of 
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fuch  ideas ;  and,  as  he  has  obferved,  under 
the  operations  of  the  mind  we  ought  to  in- 
clude the  pajjion  as  well  as  the  attion  of  the 
mind:  So  that  the  ideas  of  pleafure  and 
pain,  (not  thea&ual  feeling,  for  that  is  mere 
fenfation*),  and  of  all  their  various  modifi- 
cations in  the  different  paffions,  are  all  ideas 
which  we  get  from  refledion.  But  we 
fhould  carefully  diflinguifli  two  things  that 
he  has  not  difiinguifhed,  viz.  the  particular 
operations  of  the  mind,  and  the  idea  or  ge- 
neral notion  thence  formed ;  which  he  has 

*  I  call  it  mere  fenfation,  when  there  is  no  perception  of 
any  external  objetl :  For  it  is  to  be  obferved,  that  the  word 
fenfation,  as  it  is  commonly  ufed,  is  equivocal,  denoting 
either  the  perception  of-  any  external  object  by  the  fenfes, 
or  the  inward  feeling  of  pleafure  or  pain  arifing  from  the 
body;  and  which  is  always  accompanied  with  a  certain 
emotion  and  alteration  of  the  mind.  This  laft  kind  of 
fenfation  is  often  joined  with  the  former;  for  often,  when 
we  feel  pain,  we  perceive  at  the  fame  time  the  external 
objeft  that  produces  it;  as  when  a  man  is  pricked  by  a 
fword,  or  burnt  with  a  hot  iron.  At  other  times,  we  feci 
pain  without  the  perception  of  any  external  object;  which 
is  the  cafe  where  the  body  labours  under  any  diieafe. 
And  as  thus  we  have. fenfation  of  pain,  without  the  per- 
ception of  any  external  objedt;  fo,  on  the  other  hand, 
we  have  very  frequently,  and  indeed  moft  commonly,  the 
perception  of  external  objects  without  either  pain  or 
pleafure. 

I 
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confounded  in  the  fame  manner  as  he  has 
confounded  the  particular  perceptions  of fenfe 
with  the  ideas  formed  from  them. 

From  this  account  of  the  formation  of  our 
ideas,  it  is  evident,  that  the  mind  forms 
them  without  any  affiftance  from  the  fen- 
(e&.  With  refped  to  the  ideas  of  reflection, 
there  cannot  be  the  leaft  doubt,  as  the  fen- 
fes  do  not  fo  much  as  furnifh  the  materials 
out  of  which  they  are  formed :  And,  with 
refpe£t  to  the  ideas  arifing  from  fenfation,  it 
is  evident,  that  the  fenfe  furnifhes  only  the 
materials,  upon  which  the  mind  works  by 
itfelf,  and  forms  the  ideas :  For  thofe  ideas, 
as  we  have  (hewn,  arife  from  the  mind's 
comparing  together  the  perceptions  of  fenfe, 
and  difcovering  betwixt  them  certain  re- 
femblances  and  fimilitudes.  Now,  it  is  im- 
poffible  that  the  fenfe  can  compare  or  per- 
ceive relations  of  any  kind ;  and  therefore 
this  comparing  faculty  is  the  peculiar  pro- 
perty of  the  rational;  or,  as  the  Greeks  call 
it,  the  logical  mind :  For  the  Greek  word 
*•*■*  which  the  Latins  render  by  the  term 
ration  properly  fignifies  a  relation.  And  ac- 
cordingly Euclid,  *  who  muftbefuppofed  to 

•  The  definition  is,  A#fa  M*  ^ifa"'  •/»{*'»'  «*7«  **> 
*«•%!•  v*j«  rxtnu  lib.  $-dtf.$.  And  the  learned  in  tho 

Vol.  I.  F 
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fpeak  with  the  greateft  propriety,  fo  defines 
the  word  applied  to  magnitude. 

If  any  man,  notwithftanding  what  is  faid, 
can  have  the  leaft  doubt  of  thefe  ideas  form- 
ed from  the  perceptions  of  fenfe  being  the 
aft  of  the  mind  fmgly,  as  well  as  ideas  of 
refledion,  let  him  confider  that  clafs.  of 
them  which  arc  called  ideas  of  relation^  fuch 

Greek  language  may  obferve,  that  this  is  the  proper  ety- 
mological fenfe  of  the  word  fefo ;  for  it  is  derived  from 
Aiy*;  of  which  the  antient  fignification  was  to  gather  or 
colletl;  in  which  fenfe  it  is  ufed  by  Homer,  and  in  the  moil 
antient  dialed  of  Greek  extant,  I  mean  the  Latin  lan- 
guage ;  and  in  the  later  Greek  it  is  ftill  ufed  in  that  fenfe 
in  compofition,  as  in  the  word  #A*#f"#$.  From  this  ori- 
ginal fignification,  Aofo,  by  a  very  natural  metonymy  %  came 
to  fignify  relation  or  comparijbn;  which  cannot  be  made 
without  colle&ing  the  things  together,  and  fetting  them, 
as  it  were,  befide  one  another.  And  accordingly  this 
very  word  comparijbn,  from  the  Latin  comparo,  and  I  ike  wife 
confero,  compono,  all  denote  fetting  together  or  juxtapqfition. 

From  the  word  x^u  the  Greeks  derive  the  adjeclive 
**ftK6{,  which,  according  to  the  propriety  of  that  language, 
fignifies,  having  a  natural  aptitude  to  acquire  this  comparative 
faculty  nve  call  reason.  And  it  is  in  this  fenfe  that  it 
is  ufed  in  the  definition  of  man,  who  is  faid  to  be 
£*«r  xtfatff  which  therefore  comprehends  an  infant 
as  well  as  a  grown  man.  But  as  this  defcription  is 
not  fufEcient  to  diftinguifh  man  from  the  brute  animals, 
which,  as  we  have  feen,  have  this  comparative  faculty  as 
well  as  we,  at  leaft  to  a  certain  degree;  therefore  they 
~a&t  to  the  definition  rtv  x*i  i*nr\npn  5t*7<w,  by  which 
the  brute  is  altogether  excluded ;  as  (hall  be  explained  af- 
terwards. 
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as  likcncfs,  diverfity,  double^  half,  and  the 
like.  Thefe  ideas  are  certainly  formed  from 
fenfible  obje&s,  as  much  as  the  idea  of  a 
man  or  a  hotfe ;  yet  no  body,  I  think,  will 
fay,  that  the  fenfes  have  any  concern  in  the 
formation  of  them  ;  and  the  reafon  is  plain, 
namely,  becaufe  they  are  comparifons  which 
the  mind  makes  of  two  or  more  things*. 
F2 

»  Plato,  in  the  pafiage  quoted  above  from  the  Theae- 
tetus,  gives  examples  of  ideas  of  this  kind,  to  prove  that 
the  mind  thinks  and  perceives  by  itfelf,  without  the  afliil- 
ance  of  the  body  or  its  organs.  Socrates  is  there  fpeak- 
ing  of  the  two  fenfes  of  hearing  and  feeing;  and,  after 
having  eftablifhed,  that  what  we  perceive  by  the  one  we 
cannot  perceive  by  the  other,  he  aiksTheaetetus,  whether, 
when  we  think  of  both  thefe  fenfes,  we  do  it  by  the  organs 
of  either;  or,  when  we  think  of  either,  is  it  done  by  the  or- 
gans of  both  ?  For  this  is  truly  the  fenfe  of  the  paf- 
fage,  though  the  words  will  not  bear  it,  as  they  ftand  in 
the  printed  editions,  thus  :  E<  t*  «g«  *-i{<  «p?*rig*p  }m»wt, 

ivx  *r  )<«  y%  *•*  lTi£»y  i{y*twt  tu¥  ftu  $<«  rev  irif«v  vigt 
tfi^rt^mf  mi(jfmfi  *u  Theaetet.  torn.  \.p.  185.  Edit,  Serrani. 
But  the  laft  member  of  the  fentence  ought  to  be  read 

thuS,  •A*  «V  J<*  T«F  *^#f|{*>  Vl£t  T$V  { rtg«v  *t<rt**n  V»*. 

Theaetetus  anfwers, «  That  we  do  not  think  fo  by  the  or- 
*  gins  of  either,  or  of  both.  Firft,  then,  fays  Socrates, 
'  concerning  colour  and  found,  do  not  we  think  this  of 
'  both,  that  they  are  both  .'-^-Certainly. — And  likewife,  that 
'  each  of  them  is  different  from  the  other,  and  the  fame 
'  with  itfelf  ?— No  doubt.  And  that  both  are  toiw,  and  each 
1  of  them  one  .'—This  likewife.-— And  cannot  you  confider 
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Now  the  other  ideas  derived  from  the  feme 
fource,  though  they  are  not  actual  compan- 
ions made  by  the  mind  at  the  time  we  fpeak 
or  think  of  them,  and  therefore  are'  not  ide- 
as of  relation ;  yet  they  are  the  refult  of 
comparifons  formerly  made;  from  which 
we  colled  that  common  nature  which  makes 
the  idea  of  any  objed  of  fenfe.  t  It  is  there- 
fore evident  that,  in  this  ftate  of  our  exist- 
ence, we  think  and  form  ideas  only  by  com- 
part/on.  The  reafon  of  which  is  obvious, 
from  what  has  been  faid,  viz.  That  we  col- 
led our  ideas  from  objeds  of  fenfe  that  we  fet 
together  and  compare.  Intelligences  of  a  high- 
er order  have,  no  doubt,  a  manner  of  concep- 
tion very  different,  but  of  which  it  is  excee- 
dingly difficult  for  us  to  have  even  an  idea*. 

<  whether  they  be  like  or  unlike  r»— And  in  this  way  he 
goes  on,  till  it  comes  out,  that  the  ideas  of  fang  or  net 
being,  like  or  unlike,  thtjame  or  different,  one  or  many,  are  all 
ideas  which  the  mind  forms  by  itfelf.  Thefe  fo  gene- 
ral  ideas  Plato  has  chofen  as  moft  evident  proofs  of  his 
propofition.  But  it  is  clear,  from  what  is  faid  above,  that 
the  argument  goes  to  all  general  conceptions. 

*  There  was,  however,  among  the  antients  a  kind  of 
myflic  philofophy,  founded  upon  die  writings  of  Plato, 
which  profefled  to  exalt  human  nature  above  the  prefent 
condition  of  mortality,  to  a  degree  of  intelligence  which 
we  conceive  to  belong  only  to  fuperior  natures.  This 
philofophy  prevailed  much  in  later  times.    It  began  with 
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And  thus  it  appears,  that  the  divifion  of 
the  conceptions  of  the  mind  made  by  Plato 

Plotmus  of  Alexandria,  the  fcholar  of  Ammonlus  Saccas, 
and  continued  through  his  fucceflbrs,  Porphyry  and  Jam- 
blichns,  down  to  rVoclus,  the  greateft  of  all  ehefe  philofo- 
phical  myftagogue's,  and  who  was  thought  to  explain  fo 
well  the  abftrufe  parts  of  Plato's  philofophy,  that  he  was 
honoured  with  the  name  of  his  Succeflbr,  (h»h^^ 
JlA«Ttfijx«f ).  Thcfe  philofophers,  by  a  certain  courfe  of 
ftudy  and  method  of  living,  pretended  to  raife  the  human 
mind  above  m»j  or  intcllett>  and  to  make  it  conceive  even 
intellectual  things,  not  in  the  ordinary  way,  by  compan- 
ion, that  is,  by  circuit  and  collection,  but  directly  and  im- 
mediately, (jim  iV<C«Aii  ox*  "'<&*'*>  as  they  exprefiedit^in 
the  fame  manner  as  we  perceive  objects  of  fenfe.  And 
in  this  way,  they  laid,  and  this  way  only,  was  that  being 
to  be  conceived,  who  was  above  all  time  and  place,  and 
even  fubftance,  (SwtpvTMf)9in  (hort,exified  in  a  manner  al- 
together  different  from  every  thing  elfe.  See  Proclus  in 
Plat.  Tbeokg.  lib.  2.  cap.  13.  ctpaffim. 

Whether  thefe  philofophers  had  not  too  high  a  notion 
of  the  perfection  to  which  our  nature  might  attain, 
when  they  thought  that  we  could  change  the  very  man- 
ner of  our  perception,  is  not  my  bufinefs  at  prefent  to  in- 
qnire :  But  fo  far  at  leaft  is  certain,  though  I  think  it 
has  not  been  obfcrved  by  any  modern  philofopher,  that 
the  manner  in  which  the  intellect  operates  is  entirely  dif- 
ferent, at  leaft  in  ordinary  men,  from  that  in  which  the 
fenfe  performs  its  operations.  For  the  fenfe  directly  and 
immediately  apprehends  its  object;  whereas  the  intellect 
operates  only  by  comparifon,  and  by  collecting  likeneffes 
and  diifenilitudes  from  different  objects,  as  mail  be  af- 
terwards more  fully  explained. 

F3 
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is  well  founded ;  and  that  there  are  truly 
conceptions,  which  are  the  ad  of  the  mind 
operating  by  itfelf,  without  any  affiftance, 
from  the  fenfes.  And  thus  I  would  fain 
hope,  that  I  have  diftinguiflied  the  percept 
tions  of  fenfe  from  ideas  in  fuch  a  manner, 
that  they  wijl  not  again  be  confounded,  and 
that  we  fhall  hear  no  more  fo  ftrange  a  Ian* 
guage  in  philofophy,  as  that  which  fpeafcs 
of  yifibk  and  tangible  ideas  *< 


CHAP.        VII, 

Of  Abftraa  Ideas.— That  there  are  Ideas 

which  are  not  abjlraft. -Of  the  three 

ways  in  which  Ideas  exifl, 

IN  the  language  of  our  modern  philofo- 
phy, general  ideas,  and  abfratt  ideas* 
are  uncjerftood  to  be  fynonymous  terms  j 
and  every  notion  of  the  mind  that  is  abflraft^ 
cd  is  underftood  to  be  general;  and,  vice 
fa,  every  general  notion  is  conceived  to  be 
ahftratted.     But  this  I  hold  to  be  a  miftake ; 

*  This  is  the  lapguagc  of  Dr  Berkeley  in  his  Theory  <f 
Y\fion.    . 
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For,  in  the  firft  place,  I  think  I  have  (hewn, 
that  we  not  only  may  have  a  conception  of  a 
particular  quality  of  any  fubftance,  abjlraft- 
ed  from  its  other  qualities,  without  concei- 
ving fuch  quality  to  belong  to  any  other 
fubftance  ;  but  that  we  mujl  have  had  fuch 
an  abftraft  conception  before  we  could  have 
my  general  conception.  And  we  may  go 
further,  and  fay,  that  fuch  abftra&ed  con- 
ception of  the  individual  quality  may  never 
be  generalized.  Thus,  e.  g.  if  I  believe 
that  there  is  ne  other  fun  in  the  univerfe 
than  ours,  and  if  I  confider  his  rays,  or  any 
other  quality  peculiar  to  him,  feparately 
from  his  other  qualities,  I  have  an  abftraft* 
ed  notion  of  his  rays,  but  no  general  notion 
or  idea  of  them. 

Thus  it  appears,  that  there  may  be  ab- 
ftraSHm^  without  generalization.  But  can 
there  be  generalization  without  abftraftion  f 
Or  are  there  no  other  ideas  but  abjtraft 
ideas  ?  That  all  thofe  in  t&e  human  mind 
are  fuch,  is  admitted.  But  are  there  no  o- 
ther  in  the  univerfe  ?  Does  every  intelli- 
gence think  in  the  manner  we  do  ?  If  fo, 
matter  muft  be  the  eldeft  of  things ;  and  e- 
vea  mind  and  intelligence  are  to  be  derived 
from  it :  For  that  rtuft  be  the  confequence, 
*4 
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if  there  be  no  ideas,  but  fuch  as  arife  from 
matter ;  becaufe  it  is  impoffible  to  congeive 
intelligence  without  ideas.  And  yet  to  this 
con&quence  Mr  Locke's  philofophy  natu- 
rally leads ;  which  makes  mind  fo  depen- 
dent upon  body,  as  not  to  operate  without 
it,  and  knows  nothing  beyond  fenfation,  and 
its  ideasy  as  he  calls  them.  I  am  perfua- 
ded,  that  Mr  Locke  did  not  mean  to  draw 
fuch  confequences  from  his  philofophy ; 
but  it  is  certain,  that  fuch  confequences  have 
been  drawn  from  it,  and  that  the  mod  extra- 
vagant fyftems  of  fcepticifin  have  been 
founded  on  it. 

The  philofophy  I  have  learned  is  of  a  ve- 
ry different  kind :  It  teaches  me,  that  mind 
is  the  moft  antient  of  things  * ;  and  that, 
as  it  alone  has  a&ivity,  and  the  principle  of 
motion  in  itfelf,  it  is  the  efficient  caufe  of  e- 
very  thing :  That  therefore  there  are  ideas 
of  a  much  higher  order  than  thofe  which 
we  abftrad  from  matter,  being  the  models 
or  archetypes  of  all  material  forms;  That 
of  fuch  ideas  the  intellectual  world  is  com- 
pofed;  of  which  the  material  is  no  more 
than  a  copy :   That  there  are  other  intelln 

+  Pbto,  hi  Epinm.f*  IC08.  edit*  Ficim\ 
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geflces  in  the  univerfe  befides  ours,  and  in- 
finitely fuperior  to  ours ;  and  one  liigheft  of* 
all,  in  wbofe  inteUeft  refides  that  intelledual 
world,  and  who  is  not  only  the  efficient  caufe 
of  all  things,  but  virtually  comprehends  iri 
himfelf  every  thing  exifting; 

Theie  ideas  of  higheft  order  and  dignity 
are,  in  the  language  of  antient  philofophy, 
iaid  to  be  before  the  many  *  %  that  is,  anteri- 
or to  all  individual  and  particular  forma ; 
which  being  infinite  in  number,  are  {aid  to 
be  many>  in  contradidion  to  the  one  idea  that 
is  the  patera  of  them.  Again,  if  they  are 
confidered  as  exifting  in  the  particulars  c* 
individuals  of  which  they  conftitute  the  na* 
ture  and  effence,  they  are  (aid  to  be  in  the 
many  f.  And  in  this  way  exifts  the  whole 
vijible  world  \  which  is  nothing  but  the  in- 
tellectual world  made  perceptible  to  the  fenfe. 
And  laft  of  all  come  the  ideas  of  our  minds 
abftra&ed  from  the  many ;  that  is,  from  the 
material  world :  For  fuch  is  our  condition 
in  this  period  of  our  exiftence,  that  we  muft 
neceflarily  draw  all  our  ideas  from  that 

#  lip  xm  wXX0u 
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fource;  and  this  fort  of  ideas  is  faid  to  be 
after  the  many  *. 

To  this  triple  order  of  forms,  as  Mr  Har- 
ris elegantly  calls  them,  belong  three  feve- 
ral  fciences.  To  the  firft  and  higheft  order 
belongs  that  fcience,  which,  from  Ariftotle's 
method  of  treating  it,  has  got  the  name  of 
tnetapbxfics  \  but  I  think  is  better  denomi- 
nated the  firft  pbilofopby :  The  fubjeft  of 
which  are  the  intellectual forms •,  previous  to 
the  material,  of  which  they  are  the  pattern, 
and  eternal  and  unchangeable,  as  not  par- 
taking of  the  corruption  or  contagion  of 
matter ;  and  therefore  having  a  fixed  and 
permanent  exiftence :  For  thofe  forms  that 
are  united  with  matter  are  in  a  conftant 
change  and  flux,  as  well  as  the  matter  it- 
felf  t-     Of  thefe  intelle&ual  forms,  this  fci- 


*  E«<  r#<f  «-•**•«•  See  Mr  Harris's  Hermes%  book  3.  eh.  4. 
where  this  do&rine  is  finely  iiluftrated  by  an  example  from 
the  works  of  art,  and  by  feveral  elegant  quotations  from 
the  Greek  commentators  upon  Ariftotle.*  What  I  have 
here  faid  relates  only  to  the  works  of  nature. 

+  See  upon  this  fubjeft  a  Pythagorean  philofopher  of  the 
latter  times,  Nicomacbus  Gerafinus,  in  his  treatife  upon 
Arithmetic  t  in  initio.  The  paflage  is  fomewhat  long,  but  I 
will  tranferibe  it  for  the  fake  of  the  learned  reader,  who 
fnay  not  have  the  book,  as  it  is  rare,  never  having  beta 
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cncc  explains  the  nature;  and  in  thofe  of 
them  that  are  moft  general,  fuch  as  the  eate* 
gone*  above  mentioned,  contemplates  the 
frp  principles  and  elements  of  things :     For 

but  once  printed.  It  is  where  he  comments  upon  Pytha- 
goras's  definition  of  philofophy,  which  was  lwtr\%tin  r„, 
Mm.  Upon  that  occafion,  he  explains  what  the  Jfl«,  or 
«%/  retUf  exifting,  are,  in  contradiftindion  to  what  has1 
no  fixed  or  permanent  exiftence.  The  words  are,  ofl*  h 
»»  *mU  r*  mix*  mm,  £cmx>t»(  mh  "it»r%X»u{\»  {,  T_ 
«~  .**.'?•  t.p  itr*t  iltflmpi,:  tvtt  W,  fitmxv.  TmJ^ 
t  m  m,  t.  mSxm'  xm  it  xmtm  u,r,»,IM,  lKmfi„  ^^ 
»«  ?■•>?<•(  jrw  UX^ir.>,  r.fa  T«  >,ffl#«  «„,  W(  ^ 
f»  YH  fotWU*  *«»  mm,  fo««,  i,  *,„„„,  ^  Mmi  ^ 
Ctf*  fc«  .wr*  irr,,  msw  t,,  r«  |{  ^  ^J.^  few 
«*  i».#T«M«*  <p*rt.  km  JiW|W>  ;*,  y«,  fc«  JA„  „•,  T{|J 
*  ««  .AWr,.  r«  fc  „fJ  m9Tn,,  i  „,  £„,  mvTf  ^^ 
*~,~.umtm-  J*,  „,.*,„,,  «r.r,r,f,  ^^  ^ 

"*■  'M*«'T»Tf««   «WNb     •%•«**,   injy,**,      J^,„<f>    ,„ 

««,  «•»•«•    w»t-  «Va*(,  .;»  wiCoXirM  T«  i,  %M»rxf  fa 

ft',  »WM(XU  XMf  ;«„T«  *M„^M  «.,  MHilMWTMTM'    CfWn- 

»"«   *  /Mr.*,,   ««    W^^X^M     T.,    „<,     „    ^.„^|M, 

,         CV  »-#•».    T«H-  %>  T.«,W,    il„(,T*<    Wmp,   ^.ff>   |  £ . 

ftww*     AAA'  {*«».  ^,,  .fcu,  ».,  ^  ^  *«>•«,„, 

«*JW   ««*.,    ^     MM,   MWMfMXXMMTM,   «?„,    Jj^,^ 

«S«*  i>  Atyir...  The  fenfe  in  fnbftance  is,  that  ideas,  or 
HMO-l  firm,  <6w  can  be  properly  faid  u  exift,  being 
•■""material,  eternal,  and  unchangeable ;  that  mater  and 
|  H  are,  by  their  natures,  in  a  continual/**  and  change^ 
tjat  it  is  only  by  partkifmtion  of  the  mteUeOuatfim  that 
W  Prtvrfalfirm  can  be  faid  to  have  any  exiftence  at  aJJ 
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all  things  cxiftmg,  are  nothing  die  hot  thofc 
univerfals  unfolded,  as  it  were,  and  develo- 
ped. From  the  intellectual  world,  it  natural- 
ly afcends  to  the  contemplation  of  that  uni- 
verfal  mind,  in  which  this  intelle&ual  world 
is  contained ;  and  that  makes  the  higheft 
part  of  this  philofophy,  called  by  the  anti- 
ents  theology.  With  refpeft  to  the  ideas  u- 
nitcd  with  matter,  that  is,  material  forms* 
they  are  the  fubje&  of  that  fcience  called 
Natural  Philofophy*  And  as  to  ideas  ab- 
flratted  from  matter,  the  fcience  converfant 
about  them  is  what  we  call  mathematics  *  ; 
the  fubje£k  of  which  are,  length*  breadth* 
thicknefs*  and,  in  general,  magnitude*  like* 
wife  number*  and  its  affeftions*  ratios,  pro- 
portions,  &c. :  Which  are  all  ideas  abftrad- 
ed  by  our  minds  from  material  forms,  and 
not  considered  as  exifting  in  thofe  forms,  for 
.then  they  become  the  iutye&  of  natural  phi- 
lofophy or  mixed  mathematics ;  nor  as  pre- 


that  thefc  intcBcflwl  firm*  though  of  their  own  nature 
immorHd,  yet  hm%  united,  to  body,  they,  by  accident, 
(£vpCi£wT*f )  partake  of  its  afft£ions,  and  become  liable 
to  change* 

*  Thisis  the  way  in  which  Ariftotlt  has  dirided  the 
ioeaecs*    §&h&  Metafiles,  $.6.i*  inith. 
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vims  to  thofe  forms;  for,  in  that  view,  they 
would  be  the  fubjeft  of  tixcfirft  philofophy. 

If  this  account  that  I  have  given  of  thefe 
three  orders  of  ideas  be  juft,  any  philofophy 
of  ideas  which  does  not  diftinguifli  them 
muft  appear  very  defe&ive.  The  firft  are  . 
the  fountain  and  fource  of  the  other  two,  if 
it  be  true  that  this  world  is  the  production 
of  mind  and  intelligence,  not  of  blind  chance; 
for,  if  fo,  there  muft  be  an  intellectual  world 
previous  to  the  material*  To  deny,  there- 
fore, the  exiftence  of  fuch  ideas,  is  to  deny, 
that  the  univerfe  is  the  work  of  mind.  This 
U  an  impiety  which  I  am  far  from  imputing 
to  Mr  Locke:  But  thus  much  I  may  be  al- 
lowed to  lay,  that,  by  not  carrying  his  phi- 
lofophy of  ideas  beyond  fenfe  and  matter,  he 
has  given,  at  leaft,  the  appearance  of  mate- 
rialifin  to  his  fyftem  *. 

*  Itis  really  furprifmg,  thatan  author  who  treats profef- 
fedl y  of  the  philofophy  of  mind,  fhould  never  have  made 
the  proper  diftin&ion  betwixt  mind  and  body,  two  things 
asoppofite  to  one  another,  as  any  two  things  can  be,  and 
which  do  not,  like  other  things  in  nature,  run  into  one  a* 
nother.  But,  fo  far  from  making  the  diftinclion  betwixt 
them,  it  is  plain,  that  he  has  confounded  them  $  for  not 
only  does  he  derive  his  whole  dodrine  of  ideas  from  bo- 
dy, but  he  has  exprefsly  faid,  that  there  is  no  contra, 
di&ion  in  body  thinking,  and  that  it  may  be  (6  modified 
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CHAP.      ,VIII. 

Of  perfect  and  imperfcft  Ideas.— Of  the  Ideas 
of  Plato.'— Of  Science  and  Opinion;  and 
the  Difference  betwixt  thefe  tnvo. 

IN  defcribing  the  progrefs  of  the  human 
mind  in  the  formation  of  ideas,  I  have 
faid,  that  the  idea  may  be  more  or  lefs  per- 
is to  have  that  faculty.  [Eflay  on,  &c]  Lib.  4*  cap.  3. 
fedk.  6.  But  this,  I  hold,  to  be  joining  together  two  i- 
deas  altogether  repugnant,  and  exclufive  the  one  of  the 
other.  For  what  is  body?  It  is  that  which  has  not 
the  power  of  moving  itfelf,  or  of  beginning  motion. 
What  again  is  mind  ?  It  is  that  which  has  the  power  of 
moving  itfelf,  and  of  beginning  motion.  In  this  way, 
Mr  Locke  himfelf  appears  to  have  defined  them,  when 
he  has  faid,  That  matter  cannot  move  itfelf.  Ibid.  lib.  4. 
cap.  io.fedt.  10.  And  again,  Jfth/e  power  is  the  proper  at- 
tribute of  fpirit ;  Pajfoe  power  of  matter.  Lib.  a.  cap.  23. 
$28.  Now,  there  can  be  nothing  more  oppofite  or  con- 
tradictory than  affirmation  and  negation,  fo  that  we  may 
as  well  conceive  the  fame  body  to  be,  at  the  fame  time, 
and  in  the  fame  refpecl,  both  round  anjl  not  round,  as  to 
conceive  body  thinking,  or,  what  is  the  fame  thing,  bo- 
dy to  be  fpirit.  It  is  true,  that  a  thinking  fubftance  may 
be  joined  with  body  or  matter,  which  is  the  cafe  of  the 
human  mind,  fo  that  the  one  fhall  affeft  the  other  by  a 
mod  wonderful  fympathy,  for  which  we  cannot  account; 
but,  we  muft  not,  therefore,  confound  the  two  fubftances, 
or  fay  that  body  is  or  can  be  mind. 
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fefl;  from  which,  it  follows,  that  there  may 
be  a  general  notion  or  conception  of  the 
thing,  but  fuch  as  is  not  what  we  emphati- 
cally, and  properly  enough,  in  Englifh,  call 
the  idea  of  a  thing.  This  requires  explana- 
tion; without  which  our  philofophy  of  ideas, 
and  confequently  of  language,  of  which  i- 
deas  make  fo  effential  a  part,  would  be  im- 
perfect 

From  the  account  we  have  given  of  the 
formation  of  ideas,  it  is  plain  itmuft  be  a 
work  of  difficulty,  if  rightly  performed,  re- 
quiring attention  and  accuracy.  It  is  there- 
fore impoffible  that  it  can  be  equally  well 
performed  by  all,  or  by  any  at  firft,  The 
brute,  as  we  have  feen,  has  fome  confined 
notion  of  thefpecies  in  the  individual.  Our 
children,  at  firft,  I  am  perfuaded,  have  no 
morediftinaideaofit;  and,  I  believe,  they 
have  this  further  refembiance  to  the  brute, 
that  the  idea,  fuch  as  it  is,  is  excited  only  by 
the  prefence  of  the  object,  or  by  fome  bodi- 
ly impulfe  of  one  kind  or  another;  their 
minds  not  having  yet  acquired  thztfelf-mo- 
vmg  power,  by  which  the  mind,  without 
fuch  excitement,  reviews  and  compares  to- 
gether the  perceptions  of  fenfe  lodged  in  the 
memory  or  imagination.    They  learn,  no 
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doubt,  by  converfation  with  grown  perfbns, 
to  form,  pretty  early,  more  diftin£t  concep- 
tions of  the  different  fpeciefes  oifubftances  : 
But  as  to  qualities,  and  particularly  general 
qualities,  fuch  as,  good,  bad,  fair,  handfome, 

jufi,  and  unjitft,  though  they  have  thofe 

if 

words  frequently  in  their  mouths,  the  ideas 
they  annex  to  them  are  fo  very  confufed  and 
indiftind:,  as  hardly  to  deferve  the  name. 
Nor  have  they  any  clear  conception  of  any 
term  they  ufe  denoting  any  general  quality, 
except  it  be  of  fuch  as  denotes  a  fenfation, 
z&fiveet,  bitter,  painful,  pleqfant ;  of  which 
they  have  as  clear  ideas  as  many  philof<?phers. 
The  vulgar  maybe  faid  to  continue  children, 
in  this  refpeft,  all  their  lives,  at  leaft,  in 
ibme  degree  j  for,  though  their  notions  are, 
no  doubt,  more  diftin£t  than  thofe  of  chil- 
dren, and  fuch  aa  they  can  better  explain, 
yet  they  are  far  from  being  thofe  perfect  i- 
deas  which  we  are  now  to  defcribe* 

This  idea  is  no  other  than  the  idea  of  the 
man  of  fcience,  or  philofopher ;  which  is  ve- 
ry different  from  that  of  the  vulgar. .  For, 
9  in  the  Jirjl  place,  it  is  entirely  feparated  and 
abftraded  from  every  thing  material,  all  the 
feveral  particular  obje&s  from  which  it  is 
colle&ed  being  laid  out  of  the  view  of  the 
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mind,  and  that  only  which  they  have  in 
common  being  confidered  ;  whereas  the  vul- 
gar never  perfectly  make  this  feparation, 
but  ftill  continue  to  fee  the  one  only  in  the 
many :  So  that  among  them,  man,  e.  g.  is 
no  more  than  one  name  given  to  Peter, 
James,  and  John,  and  other  individuals  of 
the  fpecies  j  and  when  they  want  to  explain 
their  idea  of  any  thing,  they  cannot  do  it 
without  an  example;  that  is,  without  {hew- 
ing to  the  perfon  with  whom  they  converfe, 
the  material  image  of  the  thing  in  their  own 
minds.  zdly,  It  is  fuch  an  idea  as  confti- 
tutes  the  nature  and  eflence  of  the  thing  un- 
mixed with  any  thing  elfe. 

How  difficult  this  laft  requifite  is  to  be  at- 
tained, we  (hall  be  convinced,  if  we  confider, 
that  every  thing  in  nature  is  mixed  with  e- 
very  thing,  according  to  the  faying  of  the 
antient  philofopher,  I  think  it  was  Anaxa- 
goras.  Thus  length,  breadth,  and  thicknefs% 
figure,Jituation,  and  qualities  without  num- 
ber, are  all  joined  together  in  the  fame  fub- 
jed,  and,  in  that  way,  prefented  to  the  fen- 
fes.  Now,  it  is  the  bufinefs  of  intellect  to 
difcriminate  thefe,  a&d  fetting  them  each  a- 
part  by  itfelf,  in  that  way,  to  form  the  idea 

Vol.  L  O 
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of  it.  If  this  is  rightly  done,  then  is  the  i- 
dea,  that  perfect  idea  we  feek  for,  fuch  as  is 
exprefled  in  the  definitions  of  the  terms  of 
Tcience.  But  it  may  he  defe&ive  in  feveral 
refpefts.  In  xhzfirji  place,  It  may  only  con- 
tain qualities,  fuch  as  are  accidental,  and 
not  diftinguiftiing  or  charaftetiftical  of  the 
fpecies  \  as  if  I  were  to  form  my  idea  of  a 
man  from  the  colour  or  fize,  or  any  other 
property  belonging  to  the  individuals  I  may 
have  feen,  but  not  common  to  the  fpecies. 
Secondly,  The  qualities  that  form  my  gene- 
ral idea  may  be  common  to  the  fpecies*  but 
not  peculiar  ;  as  if  I  fhould  make  my  idea 
of  a  man  to  be  that  of  *  creature  walking 
on  two  legs,  or  of  a  horfe,  that  of  a  creature 
with  four  legs.  Thirdly,  The  quality  may 
be  common  to  all  the  fpecies,  and  alfo  pecu- 
liar ^  but  may  not  contain  its  nature  and 
effence.  Thus,  if  I  define  a  man  by  his  ri- 
fible  faculty,  or  a  horfe  by  his  neighing, 
thefe  qualities,  though  both  common,  and 
peculiar  to  each  of  thefe  fpeciefes,  yet  as  they 
do  not  conftitute  their  nature  and  effence* 
they  are  not  the  idea  of  the  philofopher. 
Fourthly,  The  qualities  of  which  I  form  my 
idea  of  the  fpecies,  I  may  not  hast  a  clear 
tinddiftinft  conception  of*r  as,  e.  g.  if  I  define 
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man  to  be  a  rational  animal,  capable  of  in- 
telled  and  faience,  unlefs  I  know  what  r&+ 
timidity  is,  and  what  intellect  and  fcicnce 
are,  I  cannot  have  a  perfect  idea  of  a  raaa, 
And,  lajlly,  My  idea  may  contain  the  qua- 
lities that  are  common  and  peculiar  to  the 
fpecies,  and  alfo  fuch  as  conftitute  its  nature 
and  ejfcnce;  but,  if  it  contains,  betides  thefe, 
other  qualities  that  are  accidental  or  idioma-* 
ticaly  that  is,   peculiar  to  the  individual,  or 
that  are  common  to  other  fpeciefes ;  in  fliort, 
if  it  contains  any  thing  elfe  but  thofe  very 
qualities  which  conftitute  the  nature  and  ef- 
fence  of  the  thing,  from  which  all  its  pro* 
perties  are  derived  j  nay,  if  it  fliould  contain 
any  even  of  thofe  properties  which  are  by 
demonftration  deducible  from  its  nature;  as, 
c.  g.  if,  in  my  definition  of  a  triangle,  I 
fliould  include  the  quality  of  its  having  its, 
three  angles  equal   to  two  right  ones ;  it 
would  not  be  the  perfett  idea  of  the  philo* 
fophert  which  muft  contain  nothing,  as  I 
have  faid,    but    the  very  ejfence  of    the 
thing. 

But,  if  it  have  not  this  fuperfluity,  and 
have  all  the  requifites  above  mentioned,  then 
is  it  the  idea  of  Plato,  fo  much  talked  of, 
G  2 
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and  fo  little  underftood,  being  a  fenfe  of  the 
word  different  from  that  in  which  it  is  ufed 
in   modern  philofophy.     For  it  is  not  the 
meaning  that  I  have  given  to  it,  which  com- 
prehends every  general  notion,  however  in- 
adequate to  the  nature  of  the  thing ;   and 
far  lefs  is  it  the  idea  of  Mr  Locke,  which 
comprehends  even  perceptions  of  fenfe,  tho* 
it  was,   no  doubt,  from  the  philofophy  of 
Plato  that  he  borrowed  the  ufe  of  the  word. 
This  idea   is   the   real  thing  exifting  *,  of 
which   Plato  fpeaks  fo  often  in  a  language 
that  appears    myfterious,  but  which    may 
be  underftood  from  what  I  have  faid :     For 
he  tells  us,  "  It  is  that  which  makes  one  of 
44  the  many;  which,   preferving   the  unity 
44  and  integrity   of  its    own  nature,    runs 
44  through  and  mixes  with  things  infinite  in 
4k  number ;  and  yet,  however  multiform  it 
iC  may  appear,  is  always  the  fame :     So  that 
44  by  it  we  find  out   and  difcriminate  the 
44  thing,  whatever  different  fhapes  it  may 
<c  affume,  and  under  whatever  difguife  it 
44  may,  Proteus-like,   hide  itfelf  f."     Now, 
though  this  defcription  alludes  to  a  peculiar 
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notion  of  his  concerning  ideas,  which  I  fliall 
afterwards  explain,  and  which  Plato  never 
has  out  of  his  view,  it  may  be  underftood  of 
the  idea,  fuch  as  I  have  defcribed  it,  by 
which  we  discriminate  a  thing  from  all  o- 
thers,  and  find  it  out  mixed  with  many  o- 
ther  things  in  various  forms  and  fubftances. 

This  perfect  idea  is,  in  many  cafes,  very 
difficult  to  be  apprehended,  efpecially  if  it 
be  a  very  general  idea;  for  fuch  ideas  are 
the  principles  of  things,  and  therefore  the 
moft  Ample  and  uncom pounded :  But  for 
that  very  reafon  they  are  the  moft  difficult 
to  be  by  us  apprehended;  firft,  becaufe  we 
are  accuftomed  to  perceive  only  what  i& 
mixed  and  compounded ;  zxAyfccondly*  be- 
caufe  thofe  general  principles  are  joined,  and, 
incorporated  as  it  were,  with  fo  many  vari- 
ous forms  and  fubftances,  that  it  is  very  dif- 
ficult to  evolve  them,  and  ihew  them  by 
themfelves.  It  is  therefore  true  what  Ari- 
ftotle  fays,  that  thofe  principles,  by  how 
much  they  are  great  in  power  and  efficacy, 
by  fo  much  they  are  the  more  difficult  to  be 
diftindtly  apprehended. 

Of  this  kind  of  ideas  are  the  ideas  of 
juffice,  goodnefs,  and  beauty;  which  are  fo 
G3 
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general,  and  therefore  6ffo  difficult  definiti- 
on, that  they  fiirniihed  ample  matter  for  the 
Sophifts  of  old  to  fhew  their  art,  and  to 
puzzle  and  perplex  thofe  with  whom  thejr 
converfed.  Plato  has  written  fto  lefs  than 
ten  book6*,  in  order  to  explain  what  jnftict 
is;  and  he  has  given  us  a  definition  of  it, 
taken  from  the  fchool  of  Pythagoras  f*  tnd 
which  is  very  different  from  the  common 
notion  of  it*  He  has  alfo,  in  the  fame? 
books,  fpoken  much  of  the  good,  or  u  «v*#»>, 
but  he  has  not  defined  it.  He  tells  us,  in 
the  way  of  fimilitude,  that  what  the  fun  is 
in  the  vifible  world,  the  «  «/**»»  is  in  the  in* 
tdle&ual.  And  he  further  fays,  that  to 
know  it  is  the  perfe&ion  of  all  knowledge, 
as  it  is  the  governing  principle  in  nature, 
and  ought  to  be  fo  in  all  human  aftkms 
and  puifuifa  $.  Whether  Plato  himfelf 
knevr  any  more  6f  the  matter  than  what 
he  has  told  the  reader  in  thefe  books,  may 
fterhaps  be  doubted,  though  I  fhould  incline 
to  think  he  did  j  and  therefore  I  hold  this  to 
fee  one  <Jf  the  myfteries  of  his  philofophy, 

*  Thefe  arc  his  books  Ut(t  *6XtTiut{,  or  De  repi&ltcd. 
-  f  See    the    Pythagorean  phfotfofAer  Th*g*s9  in  his 
naidft  valuable  yrork,  nt(<  *t*+mt,  iixf«tt*4in  GgJc's  coBqc* 
tion,  entitled,  Opufcuta  Mythology,  £*.  p.  68 1 
X  Plato  De  Republic*,  lib.  7. 
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which  he  did  aot  communicate  except  to  a 
very  few  :*And  accordingly  it  is  fo  treated  by 
his  later  followers,  Plotinus,  Iamblichus, 
and  Proclus,'  who  have  made  the  doctrine 
of  the  *.  «y««.'  a  great  part  of  the  myjiical  the- 
ology of  Plato. 

As  to  the  third  of  thofe  general  ideas,  the 
beautiful,  or  t.  «•*..,   he  has  fpoken  much  of 
it  in  the  Sympoftum:    And  as  what  he  fays 
there  fhews,  that  he  underftood  ideas  were 
formed  in  the  way  I  have  defcribed,  (though 
by  the  myfterious  manner  in  which  he  fpeaks 
of  them  one  mould  think  otherwife),  I  will 
here  give  the  fubftance  of  it.   "  The  firft  ob- 
"  iecW  fays  he,  **  in  which  we  difcern  the 
"  beautiful,  are  corporeal  forms :  And  we  bc- 
«  gin  with  loving  one  beauty  of  that  kind; 
«  from  thence  we  proceed  to  contemplate 
«  other  beauties  of  the  fame  kind,  till  we  dif- 
«  cover  that  in  which  they  all  refemble  one 
"another;  and  then,  abating  of  our  love 
«  for  the  individual,   we  come  to  be  lovers 
«  of  thisfpecies  of  beauty,  and  general  ad- 
«  mirers  of  all  fine  forms.  •  From  body  we 
«  next  proceed  to  mind,  and  difcover  the 
«  beautiful  in  characlers,  manners,  and  injti- 
"tutions;  and  finding  here,  too,  the  fame 
« t  efemblance  in  all  thefe,  we  fcecome  gene- 
G  4 
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"  ral  admirers  of  this  fpecies  of  beauty  like* 
44  wife,  efteeming  but  very  little  the  former 
"  in  comparifon  with  it.  The  next  ftep  is 
44  to  the  beautiful  infcience:  And  here,  in  like 
"  manner,  we  are  not  to  attach  ourfelves  to 
"  the  beauty  of  a  fingle  fcience,  but  in  ge- 
c<  neral  to  contemplate  that  fpecies  of  beau- 
ty; and  by  this  courfe  of  ftudy,  we  come 
at  laft  to  difcover  the  general  idea  of  beau- 
ty, comprehending  all  the  fpeciefes  above 
44  mentioned,  viz.  the  beautiful  informs*  in 
44  manners^  and  infcience.  A  moll  wonder- 
44  ful  beauty  indeed,  fays  our  author,  and 
44  for  the  fake  of  which  only  all  other  beau- 
"  ties  are  to  be  ftudied.  It  is  eternal  and 
44  incorruptible,  having  neither  beginning 
44  nor  end,  increafe  nor  diminution :  It  is  not 
44  beautiful  in  one  refpeft  fcnd  ugly  in  ano- 
41  ther  j  it  is  not  beautiful  at  one  time,  or  in 
44  one  place,  and  ugly  at  another  time,  or  in 
44  another  place;  nor  can  it  be  conceived  by 
44  the  imagination,  like  a  fine  face,  or  a  fine 
44  hand,  or  any  other  corporeal  form;  nor 
4t  muft  we  reprefent  to  ourfelves  this  uni- 
44  verfal  beauty  as  exifting  in  any  particular 
44  thing,  fuch  as  an  animal,  or  even  the  earth 
44  and  heavens ;  but  we  muft  confider  it  fing- 
*  \j  by  itfelf,  and  detached  from  every  thipg. 
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"  elfe;  and  all  things  dfe  we  muft  confider 
"  as  beautiful,  only  by  participation  of  this 
"univerfal  beauty,  which  always  remains 
"  the  fame,  without  fuffering  the  lead  im- 
"  pair  or  diminution  by  the  deftrudtion  of 
"  thofe  other  things  in  which  it  exifts.  This, 
M  fays  Diotima,  (the  prophetefs,  in  whofe 
"  mouth  Socrates  puts  this  difcourfe),  is  the 
"  perfed  fcience  of  beauty,  and  will  make 
w  you,  Socrates,  (to  whom  fhe  is  introduced 
"  as  fpeaking),  a  perfeft  lover,  if  you  are  ca- 
"  pable  of  being  initiated  into  fuch  my£* 
"teries." 

In  this  manner  has  Plato  mixed  with  the 
merriment  of  a  feaft,  and  even  the  riot  of  a 
debauch,  for  in  that  way  it  ends  at  laft,  his 
fublime  philofophy  of  ideas  and  intellectual 
forms,  which  he  has  hardly  ever  out  of  his 
view  in  any  of  his  dialogues,  whether  he  be 
ferious  or  pleafant  *. 

*  Thofe  who  are  not  acquainted  with  this  intellectual 
philofophy,  will  be  furpriied  at  one  part  of  this  defcrip- 
tbn,  namely,  that  we  are  not  to  confider  this  idea  of 
beauty  as  inherent  in  any  particular  fubjeft,  not  even  the 
Parens*  But  thofe  who  have  ftudied  the  precious  re- 
mains that  we  have  left  of  the  Pythagorean  philofophy; 
from  which  it  is  evident  that  Plato  took  almoft  all  his 
pkilofophy,  particularly  his  theology  and  dodrine  of  i- 
dcat,  wifl  not  be  furprifed  at  this  ezpfeflSon  of  his:  For 
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From  what  is  faid,  it  will  be  farther  evi- 
dent! how  difficult  it  it  td  give  a  precife  de- 
finition of  ideas  of  (uch  high  abflt  a&ion. 
Plato,  we  fee,  has  Hot  attempted  td  define 
the  beautiful  in  this  paflage,  nor  in  another 
dialogue  which  he  has  Written  wholly  upon 
the  fubjed;  I  mean,  the  Hippias  Major; 

the"  Pythagoreans  made  the  fame  distinction  with  reflect 
to  mnfick  that  Plato  makes  with  refped  to  beauty,  diftin- 
guifhing  fenfible  and  intellectual  mafic;  by  which  lift 
they  understood  the  ratios  and  proportions  of  numbers, 
eanfidertd  fiftiply  by  themfelVtt,  aUb-a&ed  from  Voice  or 
found,  and  every  fenfible  object,  even  the  ftars  or  planets; 
(fee  Nkomachw?*  Arithmetic,  p.  5.).  So  that  thk  mufic, 
according  to  their  notion,  was  fuperior  even  to  their  mu- 
fic of  the  fpheres,  fo  much  talked  of,  and  fo  Bttle  under- 
stood. M  it  be  objeaed,  that  this  intellectual  fmtfic  of 
the  Pythagorean*  is  as  difficult  to  be  conceived  as  Plato** 
intellectual  beauty,  I  anfwer,  that  I  myfelf  have  known  a 
man  who  underftood  it  perfectly,  and  took  great  delight 
in  it;  for  he  would  fpend  whole  days  hi  reading  mufic, 
without  applying  either  voice  or  inftrument  Co  it.  Now 
this  was  certainly  intellectual  mufic,  though  conveyed  to 
the  mind  by  fenfible  marks,  as  much  as  reading  any  book 
is  an  cxereife  of  the  intelk&ual  faculty,  though  the 
thoughts  arc  there  likewife  conveyed  to  the  mind  by  fen- 
fible characters ;  becaufe,  in  both  cafes,  the  marks  have  not 
the  lead  analogy  or  refemblance  to  the  things  fignified; 
and  therefore  they  only  excite  the  memory,  but  do  not  in 
the  feaft  operate  Upon  the  fenfe  or  imagination.  The 
p^eafure*  therefore,  of  this  mufician,  muft  have  been  alto- 
gether intellectual,  produced  by  the  idea  of  thofc  numbers 
of  which  melody  and  harmony  confift* 
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where  he  fhews  indeed  very  clearly,  that  Hip- 
pia$  did  not  underftabd  what  it  waft}  but  he 
makes  us  nothing  the  wifef  for  that.  The 
good,  as  I  have  find,  he  explains  by  a  fimi*- 
iitude,  in  the  lame  manner  as  he  does  the 
natureof  the  foul  in  the  Phatdrus ;  where  he 
tells  us,  that  to  have  the  idea  of  the  foul, 
(that  is*  in  his  language,  the  p£rfe&  idea  a*- 
bove  mentioned),  is  divine  knowledge,  and 
of  moft  difficult  attainment:  But  to  know 
what  it  is  likg,  is  human,  and  of  left  diffi*. 
culty*. 

This  diftindion  betwixt  peffett  and  m± 
jxrfeft  ideas*  which  I  have  fa  much  infifted 
upon,  will  explain  a  thing  that  is  but  Utdft 
raderftood,  the  difference  betwixt fcienct  and 
opinion.  The  fubjedfc  of  fcience  is  pcrfeft 
ukds,  fuch  as  I  have  ddcribed  them ;  the 
fubjed  of  opinion  is  imperfeii  ideas.  For,  if 
the  idea  wants  any  of  the  rtquifites  above 
mentioned;  if  it  is  riot  common  to  all  the  in- 
dinduAlsof  thefpeciesj  or*  though cotataon, 
if  it  be  not  peculiar;  or,  though  both  dotn- 
dk*  and  peculiar,  if  it  be  not  effential\  or, 
with  allthefe  three  requifites,  if  we  have  not 
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a  clear  and  dijtihtt  conception  of  it;  or,  laftly, 
if,  befides  the  effential  qualities*  we  throw 
,  iiito  our  idea  of  the  thing  others  not  effential; 
-infhort,  if  it  be  not  the  idea  of  the  thing  \ 
then  is  it  the  fubjed  of  opinion^  about  which 
wie  fee  men  wrangle  and  difpute  without  end ; 
becaufe  they  do  not  argue  about  the  thing 
itfelf,  but  about  an  imperfe£t  notion  of  it. 
It  was  not  .therefore  without  reafon  that 
Plato  faid,  that  the  fubjed  of  opinion  was 
neither  the  r»  #*,or  the  thing,  itfelf  nor  was 
it  the  r$  fin  •»,  or  nothing ;  but  fomething  be- 
twixt thefe  two.  This  may  appear  at  firft 
fight  a  little  myfterious,  and  difficult  to  be 
tmdtrftood:  But,  like  other  things  of  that 
kind  in  Plato,  when  examined  to  the  bot- 
tom, it  has  a  very  clear  meaning,  and  ex- 
plains the  nature  of  opinion  very  well:  For, 
as  he  fays,  every  man  that  opines  mud  opine 
fomething.  The  fubje&  of  opinion,  there- 
fore, is  not  nothing;  at  the  fame  time,  it  is 
not  the  thing  itfelf  but  fomething  betwixt 
the  two. 

There  is  a  difference  alfo  betwixt  fcience 
and  opinion  in  the  difcurfus  mentis^  or  the 
combination  and  comparifon  of  ideas,  as 
well  as  with  refpeft  to  the  iimple  ideas. 
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But  to  treat  of  this  would  carry  me  too  far 
from  my  prefent  purpofe*  *. 

*  Thcfc  ideas  of  Plato  being  the  fubjecls  of  fcience,  arc, 
in  the  language  of  Ariftotle's  philofophy,  the  ▼*  mrm, 
that  is,  the  ohje&s  ofintefleft,  or  of  that  faculty  of  the  ha-    • 
man  mind  which,  in  the  proper  fenfe  of  the  word,  is  caL- 
kdrf$;  by  which,  not  general  conceptions  only  are  for- 
med, but  perfect  ideas,  fuch  as  contain  the  nature  and 
dfence  of  things.    The  concluftons  from  thence  deduced 
vith  demonftrative  certainty  by  the  difcurfus  mentis,  make 
what  the  Greek  philofophy  calls  ivuflnun,  and  which  we 
my  exprefs  in  Englifh  by  the  vrovd  fcience.    And  now  it 
is  eafy  to  explain  the  whole  of  the  definition  of  man,  of 
which  before  I  explained  only  a  part.     The  definition  is, 
£««i  A«f*«4>,  vy  xm  I5t«t]ji/*ik  Ji*1ix«»,  that  is,  a  rational  animal 9 
ttphU  ifintellecl  and  fcience.    By  thefrft  part  of  the  defi- 
nition, as  I  have  already  obferved,   is  exprefled  a  natural 
aptitude  to  attain  that  faculty  of  comparifon  which  is  the 
foundation  of  our  rational  nature ;  for  x*yt 9  as  I  hare 
fhewn,  in  its  proper  fignifi cation,  denotes  comparifon,  though 
it  is  commonly  ufed  to  denote  all  the  operations  of  intellect:,. 
mduitetiefl  it/elf  Of  this  comparative  faculty,  for  which 
he  has  a  natural  aptitude  at  the  time  of  his  birth,  he,  as 
well  as  many  other  animals,  acquires  the  actual  pofleifion, 
when   he  comes  to  a  certain  age.    But  as  to   intellect 
(by  which,  as  I  have  faid ,  I  exprefs  the  Greek  word  n* ,  that 
is,  the  faculty  of  forming  perfect  ideas,  as  above  defcribed) 
and  fcience,  he  may  be  in  fuch  circumftances  of  life,  as 
never  actually  to  acquire  thefe ;  and  in  fact,  all  the  favage 
nations,  and  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  civilized,  have 
neither  the  one  nor  the  other.    Every  man  however  is 
thought  to  be  capable  of  attaining  them,  if  his  mind  be 
properly  cultivated ;  and  therefore  that  capacity  is  made, 
part  of  the  definition,  by  which,  as  I  have  faid,  man  is 
diftingutfhed  from  the  brute  animals,  that  are  not  fuppo* 
led  capable  of  attaining  to  intellect  and  fcience. 
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CHAP.     IX. 

Of  Plato's  peculiar  Notion  concerning  tfa  Ex- 
j/tence  of  Ideas.— The  Opinion  offome  mo- 
dern Philofopbers  upon  that  Subjett. 

TH  E  doftrine  of  ideas,  as  I  have  deli- 
vered it,  .is  taken  from  the  Peripatetic 
fchool.  I  have  fhewn,  at  the  fame  time, 
that,  with  refpefl:  to  the  formation  of  them 
by  the  human  mind,  Plato  does  not  differ 
from  Ariftotle.  But  I  mentioned  a  peculiar 
opinion  of  Plato  concerning  ideas,  which  it 
h  poffible  the  curious  reader,  if  he  does  not 
already  know,  may  defire  to  know;  and 
which  therefore,  as  belonging  to  the  fubje& 
we  are  now  treating,  I  will  endeavour  to 
explain. 

Thefe  perfeA  ideas  of  Plato  which  I  have 
defcribed,  are  no  other  than  the  fpeciefes  of 
things  which  were  held  by  Ariftotle  to  ex- 
ift  in*  the  mind  of  the  deity;  and  every  bo- 
dy who  believes  the  univerfe  to  be  the  pro- 
duction of  mind*  and  not  of  l^lind  chance, 
timft  be  of  the  fame  opinion.  They  are 
therefore  tfwfe  previous  forjjM,  as  Mr  Har~ 
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ris  calls  them,  which  are  truly  eternal  and 
unchangeable,  and  may  be  faid  to  have  a 
real  evidence,  in  contradiftin&ion  to  corpo- 
real forms,  which  are  fleeting  Ind  perifh- 
able,  and  in  a  conftant  viciflitude  of  genera- 
tion and  corruption.  Thus  far,  therefore, 
Plato  and  Ariftotle  agreed,  and  in  general 
all  the  antient  philofophers  who  were  not 
Atheifts.  But  Plato  went  further,  and  main- 
tained, that  thofe  ideas  or  fpeciefes  of  things 
had  a  real  exiftence  by  themfelves,  not  only 
out  of  any  corporeal  form,  but  out  of  any 
mind  or  intelligence:  That  they  were  in- 
corporeal fubftances,  not  accidents,  or  quali- 
ties, of  other  fubftances:  That  they  mixed 
with  every  thing  here  below;  and  that  it  it 
by  participation  of  them  that  every  thing  ia 
denominated  to  be  what  it  is.  An  indivim 
dual  man,  e .  g.  by  the  participation  of  the 
idea  of  man,  is  that  animal,  and  no  other, 
and  is  called  by  that  name  *.  What  the  na- 
ture of  this  participation  is,  or  how  it  is  to 
be  conceived  that  one  fimple  indivifible  idea, 
(for  fuch  they  all  are  according  to  Plato), 

•  The  idea  of  man,  in  the  language  of  the  Platonic 
philofaphy,  is  called  «*«-«rlc#rK»  that  is,  vmnitfJJ,  or 
the  real  man;  while  the  mpnd  man  is  only  ***%***u  or 
limply: 
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exifting  as  a  fubffcnce  by  itfelf,  fhould  mix 
and  incorporate  with  fo  many  different  maf- 
fes  of  matter,  and  yet  ftill  prefervethe  uni- 
ty and  indivifibility  of  its  nature,  is  one  of 
the  myfteries  of  the  Platonic  philofophy, 
which  neither  he  nor  any  of  his  followers, 
fo  far  as  I  know,  have  ever  explained. 

This  opinion  appears  fo  extraordinary, 
that  I  have  known  fome  learned  men,  very 
much  converfant  in  the  writings  of  Plato, 
who  could  not  believe  that  this  was  really 
his  opinion.  But  that  he  did  truly  hold 
fuch  opinion,  is  to  me  evident :  ijt9  From 
his  own  writings ;  particularly,  the  Pbikbus% 
which  I  quoted  above,  the  Sophifia*  and  the 
Parmenides;  in  which  laft  he  treats  pro- 
fefledly  of  ideas,  and  of  the  w,  and  ftates 
feveral  different  opinions  concerning  them. 
And,  indeed,  as  I  faid  before,  this  dodrine 
of  ideas  run?  through  his  whole  philofophy, 
and  is  hardly  ever  out  of  his  view :  So  that 
'  it  is  not  from  a  fingle  paffage  that  we  col- 
led this  opinion  ;  but  from  the  whole  ftraiu 
of  his  writings. 

2dfy>  If  there  were  any  doubt  as  to  Plato's 
meaning,  or*  if  we  could  fuppofethat  it  waa 
not  his  own  opinion,  but  only  put  into  the 
saouth  of  the  interlocutors  in  hi*  dialogues, 
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and  maintained,  by  way  of  argument,  as  he 
maintains  federal  things  which  he  certainly 
did  not  believe  himfelf,  we  have  the  tefti- 
moay  of  his  fcholar  Ariftotle ;  who  has  told 
us,  in  the  moft  exprefs  terms,  that  his  opi* 
nioa  was  fuch  as  i  have  dated  it ;  and  not 
only  fo,  but  he  has  beftowed  the  greateft 
pains,  and  employed  all  the  acutenefsof 
hts  genius,  and  all  the  ftibtlcty  of  his  logic, 
in  refuting  it;  and  this  not  in  one  place 
only,  but  in  many  paffages  both  of  his  Me* 
taphyjtcs  andPhyfics^  and  even  in  his  Ethics $ 
where  he  makes  an  apology  for  differing 
from  a  man  for  whom  he  had  fo  great  a  re- 
gard  *.  In  fhort,  it  appears  from  the  wri- 
tings of  Ariftotle,  that  thi9  was  the  chief 
ground  of  that  difference  of  opinion,  which, 
it  is  well  known,  was  betwixt  him  and  his 
mafter.  I  know  there  are  fome  who  think, 
that  Ariftotle  has  often  mifreprefented  the 
opinions  of  other  philofophers,  that  he  might 
have  the  pleafure  of  refuting  them,  and  ex- 
pofing  their  abfurdity  ;  and,  among  others, 
his  commentator  Phiioponus  is  of  that  opi- 
Vot.  I.  H 

*  Ethic,  ad NkOffi.  fit.  1 .  a*/.  4, 
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nion  *.  But  whatever  freedom  he  might 
have  ufed  with  the  opinions  of  more  antient 
philofophers,  we  can  hardly  believe  that  he 
would  have  ventured  to  mifreprefent  the  o- 
pinion  of  his  own  mailer  Plato,  which  muft 
have  been  well  known  to  many  others.  But, 
befides,  he  has  not  only  told  us,  that  this 
was  the  opinion  of  Plato,  but  he  has  alio  gi- 
ven us  a  probable  enough  account  how  he 
came  to  form  it.  He  had  learned,  lays  he, 
when  he  was  very  young,  from  fome  difci- 
pies  of  Heraclitus  with  whom  he  converted* 
that  all  material  things  were  in  a  perpetual 
flux ;  and  therefore  that  there  could  be  no 
fcience  or  diftinft  comprehension  of  them  : 
.And  this  always  continued  to  be  his  opinion. 
Afterwards  he  became  the  fcholar  of  Socra- 


»  Tliis  patfage  is  to  be  found  in  Philopcntfs  commentary 
tipon  Ariftotle's  third  book  of  General  Phyfitcs>  or,  De 
paturaU  aufcultathnt,  where  he  plainly  lays,  that  it  was 
a  common  pradicc  of  Ariftotle  to  affeel  to  mifunder- 
ftand  the  antient  philofophers,  and  to  refute  their  words, 
not    their  meaning.      K«<  *vt*?   «*r<Aiy«C«»*r*<  r«»  a#- 

?«r2Wif<«»  t*p  «tx*i»n  A  moft  grievous  charge  againft 
his  candour,  by  a  difctple  too  of  his  fchool,  and  one, 
who,  in  other  rcfpe&s,  was  his  great  admirer. 
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tes,  whofe  philofophy  was  entirely  confined 
to  morals ;  but  who  firft  attempted,  fayfe 
our  author,  to  define  and  investigate  gene- 
rals. This  Piato  learned  from  him ;  but, 
perceiving  that  there  could  be  neither  defi- 
nition nor  fcience  of  the  objects  of  fenfe,  for 
the  reafon  juft  now  mentioned,  and  think- 
ing it  was  neceffary  that  the  (ubje&s  of  fci- 
ence fhould  be  fomething  fixed  and  perma- 
nent :  He,  therefore,  introduced  ideas >  which 
he  conceived  to  be  eternal  and  unchangeable, 
and  to  have  an  exiftence  by  themfeives,  in- 
dependent of  all  material  things  *. 

But,  zdfyj  Suppofe  that  we  fhould  rejeft 
the  authority  of  Ariftotle  altogether  in  this 
matter,  the  fame  Philoponus,  who  has  ac~ 
cufed  this  philofopher  of  mifreprefenting 
the  opinions  of  antient  philofophers,  has 
himfelf  ftated  the  opinion  of  Plato  to  be  fuch 
as  Ariftotle  has  reprefented  it.  For  in  his 
commentary  upon  the  fecond  book  of  Ari-  - 
ftotle's  Phyfics,  fpeaking  of  ideas,  or  forms 
feparated  from  all  matter  f ,  he  fays,  they 

*  Metapbyf.  lib.  6.  cap.  I. 

f  X«c*r!«  ah,  that  is  what  Mr  Harris  calls  previous 
forms t  in  contradifttn&ion  to  forms  exifiing  either  in  ma* 
terial  fubftanccs,  or  abftratfed/hw  them  by  our  under- 
ftanding. 
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are  cither*  according  to  Plato,  fubftances, 
having  a  feparate  exiftence  by  themfelvea  f* 
or  they  Jire  forms  exifting  only  in  the  mind 
of  the  creator  X  >  which  waB  the  opinion  of 
Ariftotlc  §. 

Lafiiy^  This  opinion  concerning  ideas, 
was  alfo  the  opinion  of  the  Pythagoreans; 
from  whom  Plato  took  almoft  his  whole 
philofophy,  and  particularly,  as  it  appears, 
hfe'do&rine  of  ideas:  For  m  that  genuine 
piece  of  Pythagorean  philofophy  yet  prefer- 
ved  t&  us,  I  mean  the  treatife  of  Timaeus 
the  Locrian,  De  anima  mundi*  ideas  are  men- 
*  tioned  as  one  of  the  three  principles  of 
tftiftg$;*j.*ad,  as  I  had  occafion  to  obferve 
before,  it  was  from  the  fchool  of  Pythago- 

-J-  Apr*  »»0'  «vr«  6?ir1*]*. 

i  Philoponus's  expreflion  is,  A«fo«  «>  r»  itpurvtff ;  for 
ii'ndbrftanding  which,  tve  arc  to  know,  that  in  the  lan- 
guage of  Ariftotle's  philofophy,  the  thing  exifting  i »s^f««, 
that  Js#  emitting  mai4rtidfy>  was  only  called  «»ri* ;  britr  the 
idea  of  h  was  no  more  than  the  Mfa  m?  •  »*•/** ,  or  firaply 

'  §  And,  besides  Philoponus,  his  mafter  Ammonius 
Hfcrmeias^  m  his  Coinnientary  on  Porphyry,  «?  r*s  vt*!t 
^f«i,  fol.  jo.  fpeaking  of  Plato's  opinion  of  thofe  ideas, 
fays,  Ovh  y*t  «**«(  wire?  mvra  w»«<  rto  3j0t<4t/£y«»  &*vx{\w, 

•  The  three  prhteiples  are,  the  tdta,  tie  matter,  and 
the  £*$>,  falling  under  the  fenfes,  which  is  the  produce 
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ras  that  Plato  borrowed  the  term  idea, 
which  is  now  become  fo  common  a  word  in 
the  Englifli  language.  Further,  there  is  a  re- 
markable paffage  in  Simplicius's  commen- 
tary upon  the  firft  book  of  Ariftotle's  Phy- 
fics,  which  fhows,  that  the  doftrine  of  ideas 
made  an  effential  part  of  the  Theology  of  the 
Pythagoreans:  For  they  not  only  maintain- 
ed, that  ideas  exifted  feparately  by  them- 
felves,  but  they  made  them  to  be  a  part  of 
the  divine  nature ;  which  they  underftood 
to  be  threefold,  confiding  of  fo  many  ones 
or  ptrfons,  as  we  may  call  them.  "The 
ufirfi  me  was  of  tranfcendant  excellency,  a-r 
*  bove  all  entity  and  fubjiance.  The  fecond 
44  was  ideas*  that  is,  intelligible  things, 
u  which  have  a  real  and  true  exiftence.  The 
44  third  was  animal  life>  or  fpirit,  as  we  may 
"  call  it,  participating  of  ihefirjl  one  and  of 
44  ideas"  If  Simplicius  delivered  this  upon 
his  own  authority  only,  we  might  juftly 
doubt  of  it;  but  he  quotes  for  it  one  Mode- 
rates, a  philofopher  who  appears  to  have 
given  the  beft  account  of  the  do&rines  of 
Pythagoras,  and  who  for  that  reafon  is  fre- 

of  the  two  firft.    The  words  are,  t*  Ji  f  vpar«/l«,  Jmi 
fo#r,  «tf§«]ti>  ti,  •$•$  txy?$r  r^vnttK     Timatus*  intmtUk 
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quently  quoted  by  Porphyry  in  his  life  a£ 
Pythagoras.  Simplicius  gives  us  the  very 
words  of  this  philofopher,  which  I  have 
tranfcribed  below  *. 

I  have  dwelt  the  longer  upon  this  differ^ 
ence  betwixt  Pfcfto  and  his  fcholar,  that  many 
authors,  both  anticnt  and  modern,  have  la~ 
boured  much  to  provef  that  there  was  really 
no  difference  betwixt  them  :  But,  however 
fuccefsfal  they  may  have  been  in  reconciling 

*  Olr*s  y*c,  (meaning  Moderatus),  *«t«  t«w  Tlv4«fr~ 
gff«V{,  r§  (M»  *-(«7"  1%  f?«-tg  T9  tttxt  kui  wxtrttt  *v<rt*t  «*-*?«!- 
vflmr  r#  h  hvrtpf   ir,    oirtg  irri  r«  #»7«*  «»  ««*  >•«?**,  r« 

«»•«  aww  t«?  «2#f,  y*/.  jo.  This  paflage  plainly  (hews, 
that  Plato  took  from  the  Pythagoreans,  not  only 
bis  do&rine  of  ideas,  but  his  theology,  and  particularly  his 
notion  of  the  Trinity  in  the  divine  nature,  which  I  took 
occaiion  to  mention  in  a  former  note.  This  notion  ap- 
pears to  me  to  be  as  antient  as  any  thing  in  the  Greek 
philofophy,  and  very  probably  was  brought  by  Pythago- 
ras from  Egypt  with  the  reft  of  his  philofpphy. 

Thofe  who  are  learned  in  the  Hebrew,  and  the  books 
tAMofes,  may  perhaps  find  the  Platonic  do&rine  of  ideas 
in  that  paflage  of  the  fecond  chapter  of  Genefts^  where  it 
is  (aid,  That  God  made  every  plant  in  the  field  before  it  was  in 
the  earth,  and  every  herb  in  the  field  before  it  grew:  which  I 
think  can  hardly  be  underilood  but  of  the  ideas  of  fuch 
plants  and  herbs.  And  the  fame  learned  men  may  alfo 
find  fome  connection  betwixt  that  water,  which  Simplicius, 
In  die  fame  book,fol.  51.  fays  the  Egyptians  made  the 
fymbol  of  tkefirfi  matter,  and  that  deep,  and  thofe  <mters, 
upon  which  Mofes  fays  the  Spirit  of  God  moved  when 
jjxe  world  was  created. 
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diem  upon  other  points,  they  are,  I  think, 
clearly  irreconcileable  with  refpeft  to  ideas. 
The  very  reverfe  of  this  opinion  of  Plato 
is  the  notion  of  certain  philofophers  of  our 
own  time  concerning  ideas.  For  as  Plato 
maintains,  that  ideas  are  fubftances,  which 
have  a  feparate  exiftence  by  themfelves  out 
of  any  mind,  thefe  philofophers,  on  the  o» 
ther  hand,  aflert,  that  they  have  no  exiftence 
at  all,  not  even  in  the  mind ;  that  all  our 
conceptions  are  perceptions  of  fenfe,  being 
nothing  elfe  but  imprejftons  made  upon  the 
mind  by  external  objeds,  through  the  me- 
dium of  the  organs  of  fenfe.  -  Thefe  im- 
preffions  being  preferved  in  the  memory* 
are  what  we  call  ideas ;  which  therefore  are 
nothing  but  fainter  perceptions  of  fenfe. 
This  do&rine  was  firft  advanced  by  Dr 
Berkeley,  Bifhop  of  Qoyne,  and  afterwards 
fupported,  and  much  enlarged  upon,  by  a 
later  philofopher,  in  a  work,  entitled,  A 
treatifc  of  Human  Nature;  to  which,  as  he 
has  not  put  his  name,  nor  ever  publicly  ac- 
knowledged it,  fo  far  as  I  know,  I  think  he 
has  a  right  not  to  be  named.  That  this  later 
writer,  who  profefles  the  floptical  philofo- 
phy,  and  whofe  intention  appears  to  be,  to 
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overturn  all  feience  and  evidence  of  every 
kind,  ihould  be  fond  of  a  do&rine  that  tints 
fo  well  with  his  purpofe,  is  no  wonder  at  all : 
But  I  do  wonder  that  Dr  Berkeley,  whofc  in- 
tentions were  certainly  good,  however  errc* 
fieoue  his  philofophy  may  be,  ihould  havs 
advanced  it ;  more  efpecially  as  it  does  not 
appear  to  me  to*  have  any  conne&ion  with 
his  favourite  doftrine  of  the  fumexifiencc  df 
matter*  which  he  maintained  with  the  pious 
defign  of  ftrikingat  the  very  root  of  Athcifm^ 
then  entirely  founded  upon  the  do£trine  of 
rnaterialijm.  For  he  thought  that,  if  he 
could  fliow  that  matter  did  not  cxift,  it 
would  follow  of  neceffary  confequence,  that 
there  was  nothing  in  the  tinivcrfe  but  mind; 
not  forcfeeing,  that  a  philofopher  was  to  a«* 
rife,  who  fhould  deny  the  exiftenee  of  mind 
as  well  as  body. 

The  confequence  of  the  opinion  of  thefe 
gentlemen,  concerning  ideas,  certainly  is, 
that  there  is  no  feience,  demonftration,  nor 
general  truth  of  any  kind  ;  nay,  there  can- 
not be  fo  much  as  a  general  proportion,  nor 
indeed  any  proportion,  as  one  term  at  lefcft 
of  a  proportion  muft  be  a  general  term>  ex- 
prefling  fome  general  notion.  If;  therefore* 
thefe  gentlepaep  &re  in  the  right,  there  is  an 
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tndof  aiifeeHcf  in  mligion*  morale,  pfciki* 
fapfcy^orfcicaocof  any  ldbd.  afy+Tbtt* 
it  no  foch  faculty  of  tkf  koman  mind  aa  mu 
Af/Zr#;  eke  buf*we$  of  wtoteh,  a»  we  hotit 
ijiewrt,  is,  to  abftraft,  and  to  confider  fepa- 
ratdy,  what  is  joined  in  nattfte,  and  in  eh* 
way  is  presented  to  the  feafes.  For,  if  we  have 
no  perception  of  things  in  any  other  way* 
it  is  evident,  that  we  have  no  intelleft,  nor 
any  thing  betides  fanfk^  I  tnsmory,  ind  ims~ 
gination.  Thefe  are  all  the  powers  of  ha* 
man  nature,  according  to  thofephiloibpherg  \ 
and  thefe  the  brutes  poflefs  as  well  as  we* 
So  that  this  philofophy,  at  tbeiame  tiro?  that 
k  deftroys  all  fcience  and  certainty  of  every 
kind,  degrades  us  to  a  level  with  the  brute* 
by  Gripping  us  of  that  intdlefit  which*  bf 
the  antient  philosophers,  was  thought  to  be 
the  diftinguiftxing  chara&eriftic  of  human; 
nature. 

As  this  philofophy  leads  to  fuch  alarming 
confequences,  and  is  entirely  fubverfive  of 
the  theory  which  I  have  endeavoured  to  e* 
ftablifli*  that  the  mind  operates  by  itfelf, 
without  the  affiftance  of  fenfe,  and,  confers 
quendy,  deftroys  altogether  the  diftinSioft 
that  I  have  been  at  fo  much  pains  to  efta- 
Wtfh  betwixt  ferceptimt  offenfemiubat,  I 
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muft  flop  to  confidcr  it  a  little  more  parti- 
cularly- And,  firft>  I  would  afk  thefe  gentle- 
men, whether  their  proportion  be  general,, 
that  no  fuch  ideafras  I  fuppofe,  exift  at  all  in 
any  mind  or  intelligence  ?  or,  do  they  only 
maintain,  that  they  exift  not  in  the  hu- 
man mind  ?  The  firft  of  thefe  propofitions,  I 
?m  perfuaded  Dr  Berkeley  at  leaft  did  not 
mean  to  affert,  tKo*  he  has  exprefled  himfelf 
in  much  too  general  terms :  For  he  certainly 
believed,  that  there  exifts  a  Jupreme  mind ; 
and,  if  fo,  he  could  not  believe  that  this  mind 
perceived  by  organs  of  fenfe,  and  had  no  o- 
ther  perceptions* 

;  But,  without  entering  into  fuch  high  me- 
taphyseal difquifitions,  let  us  confine  our- 
felves  to  man,  and  inquire,  whether  in  his 
mind  there  are  any  fuch  ideas.  Now  this 
appears  to  me  to  be  truly  a  queftion  of  fad, 
Whether  does  man  adually  divide,  abftra&, 
and  generalife,  in  the  manner  I  have  de- 
fcribed  ?  or  does  he  confider  things  in  no  o- 
ther  way  than  as  they  are  prefented  to  him 
by  the  fenfes  ?  If  therefore  it  be  a  queftion 
of  fad,  every  man's  confeioufnefs  of  what 
paffes  in  his  own  mind  muft  determine  it. 
Now  I  afk  any  man  of  fcience,  (for  I  admit 
it  is  only  fuch  that  form  an  idea  perfe&ly), 
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Whether  he  cannot  feparate  or  abftraft  any 
particular  property  of  any  fubjeft  from  its 
other  properties,  and  make  tfcdt  property 
the  obje£t  of  the  mind's  contemplation  by 
itfelf?    whether  he  cannot  conceive  that 
quality  as  exifting  in  many  other  fubje&s  } 
and,  laftly,  whether  he  cannot  confider  that 
which  thofe  feveral  fubjeds  have  in  com- 
mon, laying  afide  the  confideration  of  what 
may  belong  to  each  of  them  in  particular  ? 
I  afk  a  geometer,  e.  g.  Whether  he  cannot 
feparate  that  property  of  a  figure,  of  being 
bounded  by  three  lines,  from  any  other  pro- 
perty belonging  to  the  figure,  and  confider 
that  property  by  itfelf?  whether  he  cannot 
perceive  that  fuch  a  property  belqpgs  to  many 
other  figures  ?  and  whether  he  cannot  confi- 
der this  common  property  by  itfelf,  without 
taking  into  his  confideration  the  particular 
properties  of  each  figure  ?  Whether  he  can- 
not reafon  upon  this  common  nature  of  a 
triangle,  without  confidering  any  other  qua- 
lity which  may  belong  to  it  ?  and  whether 
it  would  not  be  the  greateft  defefk  in  a  ge- 
ometer, and  fuch  as  would  render  him  ut- 
terly incapable  ever  to  attain  to  any  the  leaft 
degree  of  excellence  in  the  fcience,  if  he 
poyld  not  conceive  and  argue  about  a  triangle 
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in  general,  witho&t  imbarraffinghis  thoughts, 
by  coniidqriag  whether  k  was  of  wood  or 
of  metal,  Whether  it  was  white  or  black, 
whether  ifofceles  or  fcalenum? 

There  is  another  fcience  ftill  more  ab~ 
draft  than  geometry,  I  mean  arithmetic. 
For,  *s  Ariftotle  has  obferved,  points,  lines, 
and  figures  have  pofitim;  whereas  number 
has  none,  but  is  one  of  the  moft  general  af-» 
fe&ionf  of  being,  whereby  things  are  ab- 
drafted  from  all  their  accidents,  and  all  the 
qualities  that  difference  them  one  from  an- 
other, even  from  the  circumftances  of  time 
qmd  plattt  which  belong  to  all  fublunary 
things  :  A?d,  therefore,  numbers  are  moft 
properly  ufed  by  the  Pythagoreans  as  fym- 
bols  of  things  immaterial  and  eternal.  Now, 
I  afk  not  only  the  man  who  underftands  the 
fcience  of  numbers,  but  every  fchool-boy, 
who  learns  the  common  rules  of  arithmetic, 
whether,  when  he  adds  or  fubtra£ts,  divides 
er  multiplies,  he  thinks  of  fo  many  men, 
horfes,  or  oxen  ?  whether,  in  rtiort,  his  fenfe 
or  imagination  has  any  thing  to  do  in  thefe 
arithmetical  operations?  and  whether^on  the 
contrary,  it  is  not  this  moft  abftradfc  idea  of 
number  upon  which  he  operates  ?  And,  as 
to  men  who  underftand  the  fcience,  it  is  ab- 
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furd  tofuppofe,  that,  when  they  demonftrate 
thofe  operations  which  vulgar  men  perform 
without  knowing  the  reafon  of  them;  or, 
when  they  treat  of  the  higher  parts  of  thia 
fcience,  fuch  as  the  do&rine  of  ratios  and 
proportions,  they  ever  think  of  any  parti- 
cular beings,  to  which  the  numbers  are  to 
be  applied  ? 

But,  further,  take  a  man  who  has  learned 
neither  geometry  nor  arithmetic,  nor  any 
fcience  whatever,  and  afk  him,, Whether  he 
cannot  obferve,  fpeak,  and  feafcn  about  the 
length  of  the  room. where  he  (its,  without 
taking  into  his  confideration  its  breadth  or 
heights  or  what  the  finiftring  is,  whether 
wainfeot  or  plaifter?  whether  he  cannot  ob- 
ferve the  fize  or.  figure  of  any  animal  or  ve- 
getable, without  confidering  its  other  qua- 
lities? 

Further,  there  are  Words  in  every  language 
of  art,  called  by  grammarians  abjlraft  nouns f 
which  denote  qualities  abftrafted  from  the 
fubftances  in  which  they  are  by  nature  ne- 
ceflarily  inherent ;  this  therefore  may  beiaid 
to  be  a  violent  abftra&ion ;  yet  I  afk  my 
common  man,  ttkeh.  he  ufes  the  tesros  black- 
ntfty  inbitcnefi)  bardncfoy  or  foftnefs*  && 
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does  he  think  of  any  particular  fubftances 
to  which  thefe  qualities  are  to  be  applied  ? 
If  thefe,  an3  fuch  like  queftions  muft  be 
anfwered.  in  the  negative,  as  I  think  they 
muft  be,  then  it  is  decided  by  common  ob- 
fervation  and  experience,  that  the  human 
mind  muft  at  lead  have  the  faculty  of  ab- 
jiraftion;  and  that  it  is  not  fo  much  under 
the  dominion  of  fenfe,  that  it  muft  neceffa- 
rily  contemplate  every  objeft  as  prefented  to 
it  by  the  fenfe,  but  can  exert  a  power  fupe- 
rior  to  fenfe,  by  feparating  and  dividing  thofe 
things  which  fenfe  prefents  only  in  the 
lump. 

The  latter  writer  I  have  mentioned,  ad- 
mits the  fa£t  to  be  as  I  have  dated  it ;  and 
acknowledges,  that  the  mind,  in  contempla- 
ting any  individual  objeft  of  fenfe,  can  lay 
afide  the  confideration  of  the  qualities  pe- 
culiar to  that  objedt,  and  confider  only  thofe 
which  it  has  in  common  with  others  of  the 
fame  kind :  And  to  thefe  common  qualities, 
fo  confidered  by  the  mind,  we  affix,  fays  he* 
a  name,  which  he  admits  to  be  a  general 
term  for  all  things  of  that  kind,  and  to  ftand 
for  them,  in  fpeaking  and  writing ;  as,  e.  g+ 
I  fee  a  three-fided  figure  upon  the  paper,  and 
this  wan  obje&  which  I  perceive  by  my 
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fenfe  of  fight.  Now,  fays  he,  I  can  lay  a- 
fide  the  confideration  of  the  white  paper* 
the  black  lines,  and  I  can  alfo  throw  out  of 
my  view,  whether  at  be  a  great  or  fmall  fi- 
gure, right-angled,  acute  or  obtufe  angled, 
and  can  confider  only  its  quality  of  being. a 
plain  figure,  bounded  by  three  ftraight  lines, 
to  which  I  give  the  name  of  triangle;  and 
this  is  a  general  term,  applicable  to  all  plain 
figures  bounded  by  three  right  lines,  without 
any  other  additional  circumftance. 

Now,  I  fhould  defire  to  know,  whether  the 
idea  defcribed  by  this  writer  is  not  precifely 
what  other  philofophers  call  an  abjtraft  idea? 
2dly>  I  would  aflc  this  gentleman,  by  what  fa- 
culty of  the  mind,  this  difcrimination  of  the 
qualities  of  a  triangle  is  performed,  fo  that 
fome  of  them  are  made  theobj^&s  of  the  mind's 
contemplation,  while  others  of  them  are  fet  out 
of  its  fight  ?  He  will  not  furely  {ay  it  is  fenfe; 
becaufe^^diicriminates  nothing,  but  with- 
out diftin&ion  perceives  every  quality  of  an 
objed  that  is  prefented  to  it,  not  confidering 
whether  ix  be  common  to  the  kind,  or  pecu- 
liar, to  tlje  individual.  Neither  is  it  imagi- 
nation ;  which  is. nothing  elfe  but  a  weaker 
fenktion.  It.  is  evident,  therefore,  that  it 
ttuft  be  fome  feeulty  different  from  either 
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of  thefe  two,  and  this  faculty  is  witat 
1  call  tntetkB ;  unlets  it  could  be  fhetVn, 
that  there  is  any  faculty  of  the  human  mind 
by  which  it  perceives  or  knows  any  things 
other  thai*  ferrfe,  imagination  and  inteU 
fett.    :'  ";     > 

It  is  faid  by  this  writer,  That  the  triangle 
upon  the  paper  is  truly  the  triangle  which  is 
perceived  by  the  mind,  but  it  is  confidered 
ias  repre/enting  all  other  triangles.    But  this 
appears  to  me  to  be  playing  with  words, 
and  fpeakifig  in  figure  and  metaphor,  not 
withphilofbphical  propriety  and  exa&nefe. 
For  what  is  meant  by  the  word  repre/enting  f 
If  it  fignifies,  that  the  triahgle  upon  the  pa- 
per ftands  for  a  fign  of  the  idea  of  triangle, 
in  the  fame  manner  that  the  vrotdjriangfe 
does  in  fpeaking*  it  is  admitted.    If,  on  {he 
crther  hand,  it  i*  meant,  that  the  triangle  up- 
on the  paper  is  the  exa&  image  of  the  tri- 
angle in  the  mind,  it  is  denied.    For  how 
can  a  triangle,  that  muft  of*  neceffity  be  ei- 
ther right-angled,  acute  or  obtufe-angled, 
reprefent  in  that  fenfe  a  tffetfgte  whteh  thfe 
-writer  alldwi  10  be  confined  by  the  mind 
wilhootanyofthofequaiitieiJ 

The  diagram*,  bowers,  uftd  by  g*om*- 
trig  ia<fett^fifttwbg  th«ir^r(^o6tioasrm«y 
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poffibly  have  led  thofe  gentlemen  into  fo 
grofs  an  error.  But  they  ought  to  have  con- 
fidered,  that  fuch  diagrams  are  no  other  thaa 
Jigtu  of  ideas,  and  that  it  is  the  weaknefs 
of  our  intelled  which  obliges  us  to  take 
that  aflifiance  from  fenfe.  And  accordingly 
we  fee,  that  men  who  are  far  advanced  in 
the  fcience,  can  go  through  long  demonftra- 
tions  without  fuch  affiftance ;  and  though 
we  do  not  poffefs,  we  may  at  leaft  conceive, 
fuch  a  degree  of  intellect,  as  to  have  no  need 
of  fuch  material  figns  or  fymbols,  but  be  a- 
We  to  converfe  with  the  pure  intelledual 
forms  themfelves.  But,  even  in  our  prefent 
ftate,  to  argue,  that,  becaufe  we  ufe  figns  of 
ideas,  therefore  we  have  no  ideas,  is  the 
lame  thing  as  if  one  fhould  argue,  that,  be- 
caufe we  ufe  another  fort  of  figns,  namely 
found*,  therefore  we  have  no  conceptions 
but  of  founds.  Now  the  fa&  is  fo  far  o- 
therwife,  that,  when  we  hear  or  read  any 
thing  attentively,  we  do  not  at  all  atteqd  to 
the  founds,  letters,  or  jvords,  but  only  to  the 
things  fignified  by  them. 

The  ufe,  however,  of  thefe  fymbols  of  i- 

deas  has  contributed  not  a  little  to  confound 

the  perceptions  of  fenfe  with  ideas.     It  may 

pot  therefore  be  improper  to  examine  how 

Vol.L  I 
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the  cafe  ftands  with  thofe  who  have  not  the 
ufe  of  thofe  fymbols,  which  are' either  vifible 
objects,  fuch  as  diagrams  in  geometry,  or 
founds,  fuch  as  words.  Now,  let  us  take 
the  inftance  of  Mr  Saunderfon  the  blind  pro- 
feflbr  of  mathematics  in  the  univerfity  of 
Cambridge.  He  certainly  conceived  a  tri- 
angle that  was  neither  black  nor  white,  nor 
of  any  other  colour.  If,  therefore,  he  had 
the  idea  of  a  triangle,  abftra&ed  from  all 
colour,  Why  might  he  not  conceive  it  abr 
ftra&ed  from  every  other  fenfible  quality  ? 
It  will,  no  doubt,  be  faid,  that  he  mud  have 
conceived  it  as  hard  or  foft,  or  of  feme  o- 
ther  quality  of  which  we  have  the  percep- 
tion by  the  fenfe  of  feeling.  But  why  not 
abftraft  thefe  qualities  from  it,  as  well  as 
the  qualities  perceived  by  the  fight?  The 
anfwer  I  know  will  be,  that  he  had  the 
fenfe  of  feeling,  though  not  that  of  fight; 
and,  if  he  had  wanted  both,  he  could  have 
had  no  idea  at  all  of  a  triangle.  But  this 
is  faying  no  more  than  that  our  fenfes,  in 
this  ftate  of  our  exiftence,  are  the  inlets  to 
our  knowledge,  and  that  they  furnifti  the 
materials,  out  of  which  our  ideas  and  all 
our  knowledge  is  made.  But  as  this  in- 
ftance of  the  blind  geometer  (hews,  that 
there  is  no  difficulty  in  conceiving  our  ideas 
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abftraded  From  one  kind  of  fenfations ;  fo 
there  can  be  no  difficulty  in  conceiving  them 
abftra&ed  from  any  other,  or  from  all,  if  we 
can  exalt  our  thoughts  to  the  conception  of 
beings  which  are  not  conneded  with  matter, 
nor  have  any  need  of  organs  of  fenfe  to  bring 
in  to  them  the  materials  of  knowledge. 

Again,  let  us  confider  the  cafe  of  deaf  and 
dumb  perfons,  who  cannot  ufe  that  fymbol 
of  ideas  we  call  words.  They  do  not,  there- 
fore, think,  as  we  commonly  do,  in  words, 
but  in  what  appears  to  me  a  better  manner  j  for 
they  are  converfant  with  the  ideas  themfelves. 
This  I  was  told  by  one  of  thofe  perfons,  a  very 
ingenious  young  gentleman,  and  who  is  a 
man  of  fcience,  having  learned  both  arithmetic 
and  the  elements  of  geometry  *.  As  his  ideas, 
therefore,  were  cleared  of  the  incumbrance 
of  words,  I  was  curious  to  know,  whether 
they  were  not  alfo  uoembarraffed  with  other 

12 

*  His  name  is  Sbirrtff.  He  is  by  profeffion  a  painter, 
and  was  taught  to  articulate  by  Mr  Bairdwood,  a  man 
who  makes  a  bufinefs  of  teaching  deaf  per  fotts  to  fpeak, 
and  of  whom  I  fhall  have  occafion  to  make  mention 
hereafter.  Though,  therefore,  he  hive  the  life  of  words, 
yet,  when  I  aflted  him  the  qutft  on,  whether,  in  thinking, 
he  annexed  any  words  to  his  ideas  ?  he  readily  anfwered, 
that  he  did  not..  As  to  founds,  it  was  Impoflrble  he 
ftiould.  It  was,  therefore,  only  the  figures  of  the  words 
in  writing  or  print ing",  or  the  motion  of  the  organs  in 
articulating  them,  that  he  could  annex  to  his  ideas.  But 
even  thele  he  did  not  annex.  Heunderftands  and  writes 
Engliih  very  well,  both  in  verfe  and  prefe. 
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peceptions  of  fenfe ,  and  afked  him  parti- 
cularly, whether  he  did  not  afcribe  fome 
colour,  fuch  as  black  or  white,  to  his  notion 
of  a  triangle,  a  thing  not  unlikely,  as  he  was 
by  profeffion  a  painter,  and  confequently 
much  converfant  in  colours  ?  He  anfwered 
readily  and  explicitly,  that  his  idea  of  ;a  tri- 
angle had  no  colour.  And  when  I  afked 
him  whether,  in  his  arithmetical  operations, 
he  applied  the  numbers  to  particular  things  ? 
he  faid,  he  did  not.  This  decifion  of  a  man 
who  had  never  thought  upon  the  fubjed, 
and  confequently  had  no  prejudice  in  favour 
of  either  fide  of  the  queftion,  I  confider  as 
the  voice  of  nature  attefting  a  fad,  which 
he  mud  have  known  as  well  as  the  greateft 
philofopher. 

The  arguments  ufed  by  thofe  philofo- 
phers  who  deny  abftra&ion,  tend  chiefly  to 
prove,  that  ideas  have  no  real  exiftence>  and 
that  they  cannot  be  apprehended  either  by 
fenfe  or  imagination :  For  who  can  perceive 
by  the  fenfe,  or  figure  in  his  imagination,  a 
triangle,  e.g.  that  is  neither  equilateral,  ifo- 
fceles,  nor  fcalenum  ?  But  this  is  arguing 
againft  the  ideas  of  Plato,  not  thofe  of  Ari- 
ftotle.  And,  in  this  way,  the  antient  philo- 
fophers,  and   particularly  Sextus  Emipiri- 
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cus  *,  the  great  defender  of  the  Sceptic  phi- 
lofophy,  has  argued  againft  abjlraft  ideas, 
not  denying  their  exiftence  in  the  human 
mind,  but  maintaining,  that  it  was  impoffi- 
We  they  could  really  exift  in  nature.  And 
indeed,  if  thefe  philofophers  had  entered  a 
little  more  into  that  antient  controverfy,  and 
known  perfedly  the  difference  betwixt  thofe 
two  kinds  of  ideas,  they  never  would  have 
fuppofed,  that  the  ideas  of  Ariftotle,  which 
arc  the  operation  of  mind  alone,  could  exift 
any  where  elfe  but  in  the  mind,  or  be  per- 
ceived by  the  fenfe,  or  figured  by  the  ima- 
gination, any  more  than  mind  itfelf.  And 
fo  much  for  this  ftrange  opinion  concerning 
ideas,  which  appears  to  me  to  be  entirely 
new,  and  unfupported  by  any  authority,  an- 
tient or  modern,  and  as  repugnant  to  found 
philofophy  as  to  common  underftanding.     I 

*  This  writer  is  of  later  times,  having  lived,  as  I  con- 
jecture, in  the  age  of  the  Antonincs ;  but  there  are  very 
few  writers  of  the  beft  times  that  exceed  him  in  purity  or 
elegance  of  ftyle:  And  I  would  ad vife  all  our  fceptical 
writers  to  ftudy  him  diligently,  not  only  for  the  improve- 
ment of  their  ftyle,  if  they  happen  to  underftand  the  ori- 
ginal, (or,  if  they  do  not,  there  is  a  very  good  Latin  trans- 
lation of  himj,  but  of  their  matter;  for  there  is  as  great 
copioufnefs  of  argument  in  him  as  in  any  writer  I  know. 
I  would  alfo  advife  fuch  of  them  as  write  againft  &e 
Chriftian  religion,  to  ftudy  Julian  the.  Emperor's  wAc 
of  that  kind,  preferved  to  us  by  one  of  the  Others  of  the 
church,  Cyrillus ;  who,  in  anfwering  him,  has  done  his 
antagonift  the  juftice  to  give  us  his  own  words.  They 
will  there  learn  more  plauiible  arguments,  and  much  more 
elegantly  expreffed,  than  any  they  have  ufed. 
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will  only  add,  that  the  philofophy  of  %  Mr 
Locke  appears  to  me  to  have  led  into  this,  as 
well  as  into  other  errors:  For,  from  the 
way  in  which  he  talks  of  abftrad  ideas,  it 
would  feem  he  did  not  believe  th^t  they  ex- 
ifted  eveh  in  the  mind.  He  fays  of  the  ab«* 
ftrad  idea  of  a  triangle,  *  That,  in  effect* 

*  it  is  fomewhat  imperfect  that  cannot  exift, 

*  an  idea  wherein  fome  parts  of  feveral  dif- 
ferent and  inconfiftent  ideas  are  put  toge- 
f  ther  */  And  accordingly  Bifhop  Berkeley 
avails  himfelf  of  this  authority  from  Mr 
Locke,  in  arguing  againft  abftraft  ideas  "|v 
Indeed,  it  is  no  wonder  that  a  philofopher* 
fuch  as  Mr  Locke,  who  derives  every  thing' 
from  fenfe  and  matter,  and  feems  to  know 
nothing  beyond  thefe,  fhould  not  believe  in 
the  exiftence  of  ideas  that  are  altogether  the 
work  of  mind,  operating  by  itfelf,  without 
the  afliflance  of  body* 

Betwixt  thofe  two  opinions,  fo  oppofite* 
lies  the  opinion  of  the  Peripatetic  fchool, 
which,  it  may  be  thought,  I  have  explained 
at  too  great  length;  and,  inftead  of  a  treatife 
upon  language,  have  written  a  fyftem  of  ther 
philofophy  of  mind.  But  it  fhould  be  con- 
quered, that  I  have  undertaken  to  give  a  phi- 

*  EJfay  on  the  human  underflanditig,  book  4.  cb.  7.  $  9% 
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lofophical  account  of  the  Origin  and  Pro- 
grefs  of  Language,  which  it  would  have 
been  impoflible  for  me  to  give,  if  I  had  not 
entered  into  the  pholofophy  of  mind  and 
ideas ;  without  the  knowledge  of  which,  the 
ftudy  of  language  is  the  moft  barren  of  all 
ftudies,  unworthy  of  a  philofopher  or  man 
of  fcience.  But  further,  I  hope  this  inqui- 
ry into  the  nature  and  origin  of  our  ideas 
will  facilitate  the  decifion  of  the  queftion, 
of  which  I  am  to  treat  in  the  next-chapter, 
namely,  Whether  ideas  be  the  natural 
growth  of  the  mind,  or  the  fruit  of  acquired 
habit  ? 


CHAP.     X. 

That  Ideas  are  formed  by  the  Mind,  not  natu- 
rally',  but  in  conference  of  acquired  Habit. 
—General  Reflexions  upon  the  Subjeft. 

IKnow  that  the  argument  I  am  now  to 
maintain  will  appear  to  many  a  very 
ungracious  argument,  and  will  probably 
draw  upon  me  much  cenfure.   Are  we  then  \ 

of  the  fame  natur£,  they  will  fay,  with  the 
brute  beafts  ?  And  is  there  no  difference  be- 
tween us  and  them,  except  what  culture  and 

14  1 
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e4ucation  makes?  To  which  I  anfWer,  firft, 

That  I  mud  be  underftood  to  fpeak  of  the 

prefent  nature  of  man,  not  of  that  more 

perfect  ftate,  in  which,  1  think,  philofophy  *, 

as  w^ll  as  religion,  affures  us  he  formerly 

was.   Secondly VI  fay,  that,  even  in  this  our 

fallen  (late,  our  nature  bears  evident  marks 

of   fuperior  dignity  and  excellence  above 

that  of  the  brute.  This  I  think  I  have  fhewn 

in  the  account  that  1  have  grfreft  of  the  o- 

perations  of  the  human  mind,  where  I  have 

endeavoured  to  mark  the  boundaries  betwixt 

them  and  us;  and  I  have  very  much  blamed 

certain  philofophers,  for  dripping  us  of  that 

prime  faculty,  which  makes  the  chief  dif- 

tindtion  betwixt  our  nature  and  that  of  the 

brute,  I  mean  intellett.  But  there  is  certain- 

*  This  was  the  opinion  of  Plato,  as  appears  from  the! 
Timaeus,  p.  42.  edit.  Stephanf;  a doctrine  whicn  he  learn- 
ed in  the  Pythagorean  fchool.  See  Hierocles's  commen- 
tary upon  the  lurea  carmina  of  Pythagoras,  ad  v.  54.  et 
feqq.See  alfo  Plotinus,  Lib.  8.  cap.  i.Ennead.  4.  From 
all  which  paflages  it  clearly^appears  to  have  been  the 
doctrine  of  the  Pythagorean  fchool,  that  man  was  once 
in  a  more  perfect  ftate,  from  which  he  fell;  and  that  he 
is  in  this  life  only  by  way  of  punimment  and  probation ; 
and  that  his  great  bufinefs  in  this  his  prefent  ftate  is,  to 
endeavour  to  regain  his  former  and  better  ftate,  t«  rnf 
•MfflU**  xmi  ftgjtffff  uh*  t£i«* ,  to  tffe  Plato's  expreffion  in 
the  pafTage  above  quoted  from  tile  Timaeus.  See  alfo, . 
what  I  have  faid,  in  the  note  upon  chap.  1.  of  book  1. 
concerning  Plato's  belief  in  the  doctrine  of  the  trinity* 
which  is  to  be  found  in  the  writings  of  all  the  later  Pla- 
tonics  above  named,  and  particularly,  inthofe  of  Proclus* 
It  is  therefore  impoffible  to  deny,  that  this  was  a  moft 
chriftian  philofophy,  and,  accordingly,  it  was  thepbilofo* 
phy  of  the  fathers  of  the  church, 
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ly  no  herefy  in  maintaining,  that  man  has* 
by  his  fall,  loft  this  faculty,  as  well  as  many 
others,  fo  far  at  leaft  as  to  retain  only  the 
capacity  of  acquiring  it :  And,  inftead  of  be* 
ing  a  degradation  of  human  nature,  it  feems 
to  be  our  chief  praife,  that,  by  our  own  fa- 
gacity  and  induftry,  we  have  been  able  to 
improve  fo  much  the  fcanty  dock  that  na- 
ture, in  this  our  degenerate  ftate,  hasbeftow- 
ed  upon  us,  and  to  proceed,  at  leaft  fo  far, 
towards  regaining  our  former  more  perfect 
ftate  *;  while  the  brutes  remain  in  the  ftate 
in  which  nature  has  placed  them,  except  in 
fo  far  as  their  natural  inftinft  is  improved 
by  the  culture  we  beftow  upon  them.  It  is 
enough,  I  think,  for  the  honour  of  our  fpe- 
cies,  that  our  capacity  h  allowed  to  be  great- 

1  •  What fupernatural  affiftance  we  may  exped  towards 

f  tcftoring  us  to  our  original  ftate,  and  how  that  affiftance 
is  to  be  obtained,  is  an  inquiry  that  does  not  beJong  to 
philofophy,  butreligion.  I  fhaJl  only  add,  that  the  antient 
philofophcrs  above  quoted,  were  fufficiently  fenfible  of 
the  neceflity  of  fuch  affiftance,  and  that  philofophy  a- 
lone  was  not  fuflicient.  They  therefore  prefcribed  a  cer- 
tain diet  and  courfe  of  Hfe>  together  with  certain  expia- 
turn,  luftrationstzxid  initiations,  by  which,  they  faid,  the 
mind  was  exalted  above  this  mortal  ftate,  and  brought 
nearer  to  divinity.  Thefe  were  kept  »  *w$ffaft{  among 
the  Pythagoreans,  and  their  followers  in  later  times,  fuch  as 
Porphyry,  Jambiichus,Proclus,  and  Hierocles,  and  made  a 
new  kind  of  philofophy,  religious  and  myftical,  which  they 
aHed  ?jx«r«?j«  tia*™**,  or  ««4«{rix4,  by  whitfh  was  ef- 
wed,  as  they  faid,  what  they  called  the  xvr«  i^*,*,  or 
«l»very  of  the  foul  from  thraldom  and  bondage.  See 
nicrocles's  commentary  upon  the  aurea  carmina  of  Py- 
thagoras, v.  67.  See  alfo  Laertius,  in  vita  Pythagorae,  and 
Marram's  life  of  Produs,  vcr/usfinm. 


I 
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er,  and  that  we  have  from  nature  a  greater 
facility  in  forming  habits  and  acquiring  fa~ 
culties  that  are  not  born  with  us.  Further 
than  this,  I  cannot,  though  I  fhould  give  of- 
fence, carry  the  fuperiority  of  our  nature  a- 
bove  the  brute,  in  our  prtfent  ftate;  nor  can 
I  exa&ly  determine  how  far  the  brute  might 
be  carried  by  culture  and  education.  Only 
thus  much  I  think  I  may  fay,  that  his  pro- 
grefs  would  be  much  flower,  for  the  reafon 
juft  now  mentioned ;  and,  not  having  from 
nature  the  fame  capability,  he  could  not, 
with  any  culture,  go  fo  fan — But  to  proceed 
in  our  argument. 

From  the  Iketch  I  have  given  of  the  ideal 
world,  it  appears  to  be  entirely  different 
from  the  natural.  For,  in  thejfi^  place, 
in  the  ideal  world,  there  is  nothing  but  Jha- 
doivy  forms <>  as  thofe  would  call  them  who 
believe  that  nothing  really  exifts  except  what 
is  material;  whereas  the  natural  confifts  of 
fubftances,  compounded  of  matter  and  form. 
Secondly,  The  natural  world  is  a  compofiti- 
on  of  infinite  variety;  of  which  it  is  true,  in 
fome  fenfe,  what  the  antient  philofopher 
faid  that  I  quoted  above,  that  all  things  are 
mixed  with  all ;  not  as  in  the  chaos  of  the 
poets,  without  order  or  regularity, 

Frigidaubi  pugnant  calidis,  humentia  ficcis; 
Molliacum  durisj  fine  ponder*  Jiabentia  poodusj 
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but  with  the  moft  perfect  order  and  regular 
rity,  though  with  fuch  a  mixture  in  the  com- 
petition, that  almoft  every  thing  participates 
of  every  thing,  and  the  moft  diftant  extremes 
run  into  one  another.  In  the  ideal  world  it 
is  juft  the  reverfe :  For  every  thing  there 
is  feparated  and  difcriminated  from  every 
thing  j  and  it  is  the  great  bufinefs  of  human 
intelligence,  to  untwift,  as  it  were,  this  great 
web  of  nature,  and  (how  every  thread  by  it- 
felf.  Thirdly,  As  the  obje&s  in  this  world 
are  different  from  thofe  in  the  natural,  fo  are 
the  faculties  by  which  we  recognize  thofe  ob- 
je&s*  The  natural  world  we  perceive  by 
oxkx  JcnfcS)  the  ideal  by  our  inteile£l\  two  fa- 
culties altogether  different  in  their  nature 
and  manner  of  operation. 

The  lail  difference  I  fhall  obferve  is,  that 
the  natural  world  opens  upon  us  at  our  birth, 
at  leaft  in  fome  degree,  and  our  infancy  and 
younger  years  are  wholly  employed  in  ma- 
king difcoveries  in  it ;  whereas  it  is  evident, 
that  the  ideal  world  is  not  difclofed  to  us  till 
a  confiderable  time  after  our  birth ;  for  atfirft 
we  are  entirely  immerfed  in  matter,  and  it 
is  only  through  the  medium  of  fenfe  and 
matter,  as  I  have  {hewn,  that  we  enter  into 
this  world  of  ideas  *. 

*  There  is  another  difference,  which,  though  not  Lp- 
mediately  belonging  to  our  fubjefl,  is  weji  worth  obfer- 
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When  I  fay  this,  I  would  not  have  it  be-, 
lieved  to  be  my  opinion,  that,  however  we 
are  conne&ed  with  matter  at  the  time  of  our 

Ting  by  the  philofophcr;  and  it  is  this:    That  the  ideal 
world,  being  entirely  of  our  own  creation,  is,  or  ought  to 
be,  perfe&ly  known*,  to  us,  fo  that  we  (hould  be  able  to  de- 
fine or  explain  the  effence  of  every  thing  in  it;  whereas, 
in  the  world  made  by  God,  we  know  not  the  effence  or 
conftttuent  principles  of  any  thing;  for  I  deny  that  we  can 
give  a  perfect  definition  of  any  natural  fubftance.  Not  to 
fpeak  of  the  firft  matter  of  the  philofophers,  which  by  all  of 
them  is  allowed  to  be  undefineable  and  incomprehenfible, 
what  do  we  know  more  of  thofe  bodies  with  which  we  are  fur- 
rounded,  and  are  daily  converfant,  or  even  of  our  own  bo- 
dies, with  which  we  arc  fo  intimately  connected*  except  cer- 
tain qualities  or  properties?  But  what  conftitutes  the  effence 
of  any  particular  body,  or  of  body  in  general,  no  man  can 
tell.  The  common  definition  oibody  is,  that  which  h?th  three 
dimenfions.  But  this  is  telling  usno  more  than  that  it  is  boun- 
ded in  a  certain  way:  And  I  *1k,lVbat  is  it  that  is  thus  boun- 
ded? It  is  alfo  defined  to  be,  that  which  refills,  or  fills  place. 
But  ftill  I  a(k,  What  is  it  that  has  this  quality  of  refiflence, 
or  filling  place?  I  have  already  obferved,  that  Euclid*  in  his 
definitions,  has  very  properly  not  meddled  with^w*,  ex- 
tenfioHy  quantity \  or  any  other  of  thofe  univerfals  which  are 
the  fubjeft  of  the  firft  philofophy,     He  has  alfo  wifely  ab- 
ftained  from  making  mention  of  (*p*>  or  body*  even  when 
he  defines  a  folid.  For  he  tells  us,  that  a  folid  is  that  which 
hath  length,  breadth,  and  thicknefs,  without  telling  us 
nuhat  it  is;  though  he  no  doubt  knew  that  it  was  body,  and 
nothing  elfe.     But  the   fubje&  of  his    fcience   was  not 
that  undefineable  thing  we  call  body,  but  only  the  bounda- 
ries of  body ;  which,  being  abftra&ed  from  body,  are  treat- 
ed of  by  the  geometer.   It  is  therefore  no  impeachment  of 
the  certainty  of  the  fcience,  that  body,  which  is  what  is  con- 
!  taiaed  within  thefe  boundaries,  cannot  be  defined. 
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birth,  there  is  any  thing  material,  or  conge- 
nial to  matter,  in  the  nature  of  our  mind : 
For  the  reader,  I  hope,  by  what  he  has  al- 
ready feen  of  this  work,  will  not  believe  that 
lam addided  to  that  mad philofophy  *  which 
excludes  mind  altogether  from  the  fyftem  of 
nature,|or,  whatis,  if poffible,  ftill  moreabfurd, 
fuppofes  that  our  mind  is  the  only  mind  in 
the  univerfe.  I  have  been  taught  a  philofophy 
very  different,  from  which  I  have  learned, 
that  there  is  a  governing  mind  in  the  univerfe, 
immaterial,  eternal^  and  unchangeable;  that 
our  minds  are  of  a  nature  congenial  to- this 
fupreme  mind ;  and  that  there  is  in  us,  even 
at  the  time  of  our  birth,  a  portion  of  thofe 
celeflialfeedsy  of  which  the  Latin  poet,  quit- 
ting poetical  6&ion,  and  afluming  the  phi- 
lofopher,  divinely  fings, 

Igneus  eft  oliis  vigor  et  cozlistis  orico 

Se  minibus,— 

But  he  very  properly  adds  this  exception, 

quantum  non  noiia  corpora  tardant, 
Terreniqu*  hebetant  amis,  moribundaque  membra 

Now,  thefe  incumbrances  are  fo  great  when 
we  firft  come  into  the  world,  and  the/*r- 
title  of  the  divinity  within  us,  as  the  antientt 
chofe  to  call  it,  is  then  fo  immerfed  in  mat- 
ter, and  imbruted,  if  I  may  fo  fpeafc,  that  it 

btfamentis  toaafapiattm 
Coufultm  erro.'  Hoa, 
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cannot  exert  that  power  of  Jelf-motion,  which 
is  peculiar  to  its  nature,  but  is  altogether  paf- 
five  to  material  impulfes,  either  frota  exter- 
nal objeds,  or  from  its  own  habitation  of 
clay;  I  mean,  from  appetites  and  feelings  a- 
rifing  from  the  body. 

This  is  the  natural  ftate  of  man  when  he 
firft  appears  upon  this  ftage  :  And  the  que-* 
ftion  is,  How  he  undergoes  fo  great  a  change, 
as  to  become,  of  a  creature  merely  paffive 
and  fenfitive,  a&ive  and  intelligent?  By 
what  means  does  he  enter  into  this  intellect 
tual  world,  fo  different  from  the  natural,  and 
become,  as  it  were,  a  new  creature  ?  Is  it  by 
nature  merely  that  this  metamorphofis  is 
brought  about,  ?s  the  worm  is  changed  into 
a  butterfly  ?  or  is  it  by  habit  which  he  ac- 
quires ?  Do  not  we  at  firft  learn  to  think%  as 
'we  afterwards  acquire  arts  and  fciences?  and 
does  not  the  mind,  by  flow  degrees,  and  ve- 
ry feeble  attempts  in  the  beginning,  at  laft 
difengage  itfelf  from  the  entanglements  of 
matter,  and  learn  to  exert  its  native  power 
of  intellect  ? 

Before  we  proceed  further  iir  reafoning 
upon  this  fubjed,  let  us  try  what  is  to  be 
learned  from  fad  and  experience,  beginning; 
with  the  infants  of  our  own  fpecies.    That 
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they  have  at  firft  no  ideas,  and  but  very  im- 
perfect fenfations,  is  a  matter  of  fad  that 
cannot  be  denied;  and  it  is  as  certain,  that 
they  acquire  their  ideas,  not  by  nature,  as 
they  do  their  bodily  faculties,  but  by  inftruc- 
tion,  and  byconverfing  with  elderly  perfons. 
Now,  fuppofe  them  deprived  of  this  method 
of  communication,  how  long  may  we  fup- 
pofe that  their  infancy  of  mind  would  lait  ? 
I  have  been  informed  of  an  inftance  of  a 
child,  who  was  come  to  be  betwixt  eight 
and  nine  years  of  age,  and  had  learned,  not 
only  to  fpeak,  but  to  read,  and,  by  confe- 
quence,  muft  have  had  ideas,  however  im- 
perfect, when  he  loft  his  hearing  by  the 
fmall-pox,  and  continued  deaf  all  his  life 
after.  At  the  age  of  five  and  twenty  he  was 
put  under  the  care  of  Mr  Braidwood,  whom 
I  mentioned  before,  and  who  proteifes  a 
mod  curious  art,  of  which  I  fhall  have  oc- 
cafion  to  make  frequent  mention  afterwards, 
I  mean  the  art  of  teaching  the  deaf  to  fpeak. 
Mr  Braidwood  told  me,  that,  as  he  had  been 
much  negle&ed  after  the  lofs  of  his  hearing, 
without  the  pains  being  bqftowed  upon  him 
that  are  commonly  beftowed  upon  deaf  per- 
fons, he  found  him,  even  at  that  advanced 
age,  almoft  totally  void  of  ideas,  and  was 
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obliged  to  teach  him  to  think  as  well  as  to 
fpeak.  Yet  this  young  man  had  been  fup- 
plied  with  all  the  neceflaries  of  life.  But 
Jet  us  fuppofe  that  he  had  had  all  thofe  ne- 
ceffaries  to  fumifh  for  himfelf,  can  we  be- 
lieve, that,  if  he  had  been  fo  employed,  he 
ever  would  have  learned  to  think,  or  have 
become  a  rational  creature,  even  fuppofing 
that  he  had  lived  in  company  with  fuch  as 
himfelf? 

In  order  to  form  a  right  judgement  of 
this  matter,  let  us  confider  the  ftate  of  fa- 
vage  and  barbarous  nations.  Thofe  who 
have  ftudied  the  hiftory  of  man,  not  of  par- 
ticular nations  only,  th*t  is,  have  ftudied 
hiftory  in  the  liberal  and  extepfive  view  of 
difcovcring  the  nature  of  man  from  fa£t  and 
experience,  know  very  well,  that  all  nations, 
even  the  mod  polifhed  and  civilized,  of 
which  we  read  in  hiftory,  were  originally 
barbarians  j  and  that,  as  all  the  vegetables,  fuch 
as  the  vine  and  the  olive,  which  are  now 
cultivated. and  improved  by  art,  and  in  like 
manner  the  brute  animals  that  are  tamed, 
were  at  firft  wild;  fo  likewife  man  himfelf 
was  originally  a  wild  fa  vage  animal,  till  he 
was  tamed,  and,  as  I  may  fay,  humanized* 
by  civility  and  arts.    Whoever,  therefor^ 
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would  trace  human  nature  up  to  its  fource, 
muft  ftudy  very  diligently  the  manners  of 
barbarous  nations,  inftead  of  forming  theo- 
ries of  man  from  what  he  obferves  among 
civilized  nations.  Whether  we  can,  in  that 
way,  by  any  difcoveries  hitherto  made, 
trace  man  up  to  what  I  fuppofe  his  o- 
riginal  date  to  have  been,  may  perhaps  be 
doubted ;  but  it  is  certain  we  can  come  ve- 
ry near  it :  For  we  are  fure,  that  there  have  t 
been  in  the  world,  and  are  ftill,  herds  of 
men  (for  they  do  not  deferve  the  name  of 
nations)  living  in  a  (late  almoft  entirely  bru- 
tifh,  and  indeed,  in  fome  refpe&s,  more  wild 
than  that  of  certain  brutes,  as  they  have  nei- 
ther government  nor  arts  *•  Some  of  them 
who  are  advanced  fo  far  as  civil  fociety 
and  language,  have  neverthelefs  ideas  ex- 
ceedingly imperfed  :  For,  though  they  have 
general  notions,  without  which  there  could 
be  no  language,  they  can  hardly  be  faid  to 
have  abftraded  ideas,  as  fhall  be  fhewn 
when  we  come  to  fpeak  of  the  barbarous 
languages.  From  fuch  beginnings,  how- 
ever, men  proceed  to  form  diftintt  ideas; 
then  they  advance  to  arts  and  fciences,  and 
fo  on  to  refinement  and  politencfs.    Now* 

Vol.  I.  K 

*  Of  fuch  nations  more  will  U  foid  in  the  fcquel, 
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wherever  there  is  a  progroffc  there  muft  he 
a  beginning;  and  the  beginning  in  this  cafe 
can  be  no  other  than  the  mere  animal;  For 
in  tracing  back  the  progrefs,  where  elfe  can 
weftop?  If  we  have  difcovered  fo  many 
links  of  the  chain,  we  are  it  liberty  to  fup- 
pofe  the  reft,  and  conclude,  that  the  begin- 
ning of  it  muft  hold  of  that  common  na- 
ture which  conneds  us  with  the  reft  of  the 
animal  creation. 

From  favage  men  we  are  naturally  led  to 
eon&kr  the  condition  of  the  brutes;  be«» 
twixt  whom  and  the  favages  there  is  fuch  a 
refemblance,  that  there  are  many  who  will 
hardly  admit  of  any  difference }  and  even 
betwiit  us  and  them  at  the  time  of  our 
birth,  and  for  fome  confiderable  time  after, 
there  is  not,  as  I  have  already  obferved,  any 
material  difference.  The  mind  of  the  brute 
(fo  I  eall  the  inward  principle  in  him  that 
governs  his  motions  and  a&ions)  is  infepa- 
rably  conne&ed  with  his  body,  and  bound 
in  the  chains  of  matter,  in  the  fame  manner 
that  we  are  when  we  firft  come  into  the 
wwld.  And  accordingly,  in  the  firft  opera- 
tions of  our  mind,  we  fee  the  very  fame 
procefs :  For,  they  have  the  fame  percepti- 
ons of  fenfe  that  we  havej  they  preferve 
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thofe  perceptions  in  their  memory  or  ima- 
gination; and  they  have  alfo,  as  well  as  we, 
a  notion sifomenefs^  Ukcnefs,  or  dtverfity,  in 
the  objeds  of  feofe ;  and  they  recognize  the 
Species  in  the  individual,  as  readily  as  our 
children  do.     Does  not  this  plainly  indicate, 
that  there  is  no  natural  difference  betwixt 
our  minds  and  theirs,  and  that  the  fuperio- 
rky  we  have  pver  them  is  adventitious,  and 
from  acquired  habit?  How  far  the  brute 
a&igta  go  in  that  way,  we  have  no  fufficient 
exfierieiiice  to  determine  with  any  certainty. 
If  we  c*a  believe  fome  ftories  told  of  them, 
and  by  pfcilofoiphera  too,  we  cajxnot  deny 
their  capacity  of  acquiring  the  habit,  not 
only $£  forming  fome  general  notions,  which 
may  be  called  ideas,   but  of  comparing 
them  together  $  that  is,  of  reafoning.    The 
ftory  tojd  by  Mr  Leebe,  of  the  Brazil  parrot 
beloogigg  to  Prince  Maunice  of  Nafiau*  is 
well  know.    And  Porphyry,  the  greateft 
pbdofcpfeje r,  as  well  as  beft  writer  of  his 
age,  relates,  that  crows  and  magpyes,  and 
parrots,   (and  another  bird  that  he  calls 
•c«*w*),  were  taught,  in  his  time,  not  only  to 
imitate  buna**  4fteech,  but  to  attend  to  what 
was  told  them/ and  to  remember  it;  and 
many  of  theqi,  f*ys  he,  have  learned  to  in* 
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form  againft  thofc  whom  they  law  doing  a- 
ny  mifchief  in  the  houfe.  And  he  himfelf, 
be  fays,  tamed  a  partridge  that  he  found 
fome  where  about  Carthage,  to  fuch  a  de- 
gree, that  it  not  only  played  and  fondled 
with  him,  but  anfwered  him  when  he  fpoke 
to  it,  in  a  voice  different  from  that  in  which 
the  partridges  call  one  another ;  but  was  fo 
well  bred,  that  it  -never  made  this  noife  but 
when  it  was  fpoken  to*.  And  in  this  work 
he  maintains,  that  all  animals  who  have 
fenfe  and  memory  are  capable  of  reafon : 
And  this,  he  fays,  is  not  only  hi6  opinion, 
but  that  of  the  Pythagoreans  t ;  the  greateft 
philofbphers,  in  my  opinion,  that  ever  exift- 
ed,  next  to  the  matters  of  their  matter,  I 
mean  the  Egyptian  priefts.  And  he  adds, 
that,  befides  the  Pythagoreans,  Plato,  Ari- 
ftotle,  Empedocles,  and  Democritus,  were  of 
the  fame  opinion  J.  One  thing  cannot  be 
denied,  that  their  natures  may  be  very  much 
improved  by  ufe  and  inftru&ion,  by  which 
they  may  be  made  to  do  things  that* are 
really  wonderful,  and  far  exceeding  their 
natural  power  of  inftinfi*  There  is  a  man 
in  England  at  prefent,  who  has  pra&ifed 

*  Porpfyr.  De  Abftin*  lib.  3.  cap.  4.  f  Ibid. of.  I. 

%  Porpfyr,  De  Abfiin.  lib.  3.  cap.  6.  in /int. 
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more  upon  them,  and  with  greater  fucccfs, 
than  I  believe  any  body  living ;  and  he  fays, 
as  I  am  informed,  that,  if  they  lived  long  e- 
nough,  and  pains  fufficient  were  taken  up- 
on them,  it  is  impoffible  to  fay  to  what 
lengths  fome  of  them  might  be  carried;  for 
there  is  a  great  difference  artt6ng  them,  as 
well  as  us,  in  docility  and  natural  capacity* 

But  allowing,  that,  in  thefe  two  refpe&s, 
we  are  fuperior  to  all  the  brute  creation, 
and  that  we  can  go  farther  than  the  brute 
with  any  culture  can  go,  (which  I  believe 
to  be  the  cafe),  this  is  faying  no  more  than 
what  I  have  already  faid,  that;  we  have  by 
nature  greater  capabilities  than  they,  and  a 
greater  facility  of  forming  and  improving 
habits;  but  I  deny  that  there  is  any  other  dif- 
ference betwixt  us  and  them.  We  arc  for 
a  time,  like  them,  immerfed  in  matter, 
~*—-inclufi  tenebr'u  et  carcere caeco. 

Virg.  JEn.  6. 
Like  them  we  acquire  faculties,  and  improve 
our  nature  by  nfe  aod  inftru&ion.  Where 
then  fhould  the  difference  be,  but  where  I 
have  placed  it?  The  maturity  of  age,  we 
fee,  makes  no  fuch  alteration  upon  their'  * 
mind,  as  to  take  it  out  of  the  natural  fiate: 
It  does  no  more  than  give  greater  ftrength 
K3 
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to  their  bodies*  and  the  perfeft  ufe  of  their 
fenfes ;  and  perhaps  by  life  and  experience 
it  may  improve  their  inftinft.  What  rea- 
fons,or  what  fa£ts,can  induce  us  to  believe, 
that  it  fhould  have  any  other  effe£t  upon  us* 
fo  that*  when  we  come  to  a  certain  time  of 
life,  we  fhould  inftantly  burft  our  prifon  of 
fleftt  and  blood,  and  be  transformed  in  a 
moment  into  rational  creatures,  without  any 
ufe  or  inftru&ion,  or  previous  habit  ac* 
quired  ?  It  is  eertainly  much  more  probable, 
aad  mof  e  agreeable  to  the  analogy  of  nature* 
and  the  progref*  whieh  we  obferve  in  our 
fpeetes,  from  a  Aate  little  better  than  that  of 
the  vegetable*  to  fuppofe,  that  we  acquire  i- 
deas,  as  we  do  the  arts  and  fciences,  that  are 
founded  upon  them  ;  and  that,  as  Nature 
has  not  given  us  the  one,  fo  fhe  ha*  not  gi-> 
ven  us  the  other ;  and  for  the  fame  reafon, 
namely,  that  we  have  the  capacity  of  acqui- 
ring both :  For  Nature  is  always  frugal  in 
her  gifts;  nor  is  fhe  in  any  other  inftance  fo 
profufe,  as  to  beftow  upon  one  add  the  lame 
animal,  both  the  capacity  of  aajuirisjg  .any 
faculty,  afld  the  atal  poffefflon  of  that  fa- 
culty. 
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Continuation  of  the  Subj eft. —Ideas  of  Reflec- 
tion not  from  Nature. 

IN  order  to  examine  this  queftion  more 
clofely,  we  muft  go  back  to  the  divifion 
that  I  have  made  of  ideas,  into  thofe  of  ex- 
ternal objefts)  and  thofe  of  the  operations  of 
our  own  mind,  or,  as  Mr  Locke  calls  them, 
ideas  of  reflection.  In  forming  the  ideas  of 
either  kind,  we  may  be  faid  to  ftudy  and  in- 
veftigate  the  nature  of  things ;  for  we  difccJ- 
Ver,  in  things  of  which  we  form  the  idea, 
that  common  nature  which  binds  them  toge- 
ther, and  conftitutes  the  genus  or  fpecies  un- 
der w  hich  we  recognize  them.  By  the  ide- 
as, therefore,  formed  from  the  perceptions, 
of  fenfe,  we  inveftigate  the  nature  of  exter- 
nal objects;  by  ideas  of  reflection,  we  ftudy 
ourfelves,  and  difcover  the  nature  of  our 
mind,  and  its  operations.  The  queftion 
then  is,  Whether  thofe  reflex  a&s  of  the 
ttkibd,  by  which  this  difcovery  is  made,  ate 
the  mere  operation  of  nature?  or,  Whether 
K4 
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this  faculty  of  refle&ion  is  not  acquired  by 
ufe  and  exercife,  like  other  faculties  of  which 
we  are  in  poffeflion. 

In  order  to  decide  this  qtieftion,  we  muft 
confider  the  ftate  of  favages ;  who,  as  I  have 
obferved,  are  fo  much  nearer  the  natural 
ftate  of  man  than  we,  that  it  is  from  them- 
only  that  we  can  form  any  idea  of  the  ori- 
ginal nature  of  man :  And  I  will  venture  to 
affirm,  that  any  man  who  attempts  to  form 
a  fyftem  of  human  nature  from  what  he  ob- 
ferves  among  civilized  nations  only,  will  pro- 
duce a  fyftem,  not  of  nature^  but  of  art ; 
and,  inftead  of  the  natural  man,  the  work- 
manship of  Godj  will  exhibit  an  artificial 
creature  of  human  inftitution  *.  Now, 
though  we  fhould  fuppofe,  that  the  mere  fa- 
vages, employed  altogether  either  in  gratify- 

*  See  Monf*  Rouffeau/in  YCisTreatife  on  the  inequality  of  Men  9 
where  he  ridicules  the  folly  of  thofe  who  think  they  uft- 
derftand  human  nature,  becaufe  they  know  the  character 
and  manners  of  their  own  nation,  and  perhaps  fome  of 
the  neighbouring  nations;  and  very  wifely  tell  us,  that  man 
is  the  facie  in  all  ages  arid  all  nations. 

I  am  very  happy  to  find,  that  my  notions,  both  with  re- 
fpeft  to  the  original  ftate  of  human  nature,  and  the  ori- 
gin of  language;  agree  fo  perfectly  with  the  notions  of 
an  author  of  fo  much  genius,  and  original  thought,  as  wel| 
as  learning.  C.  - 
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injg  their  natural  appetites,  or  procuring  the 
means  of  fuch  gratification ;  wanting  that 
leifure,  and  that  afliftance  to  knowledge, 
which  civil  fociety  affords  to  fpeculative  men; 
without  curiofity  alfo,  or  any  defire  of  know- 
ledge, which  is  known  to  be  the  chara&er 
of  all  favages,  would  neverthelefs  apply 
themfelves  to  the  ftudy  of  things  without 
them :  Is  it  poflible  to  fuppofe,  that  they 
would  turn  their  eyes  inward,  and  carry  their 
philofophy  fo  far  as  to  ftudy  their  own  na- 
tures ?  If  we  can  fuppofe  them  to  do  this 
by  nature  merely,  we  may  likewife  fuppofe 
that  they  will,  in  the  fame  way,  invent  all 
arts  and  fciences  ;  for  ideas  are  the  founda- 
tion of  all  arts  and  fciences,  which  cannot 
exift  without  definitions ;  and  thefe,  as  we 
have  (hewn,  are  nothing  elfe  but  perfe&  i- 
deas  of  the  things  defined,  which  neceffari- 
ly  muft  be  preceded  in  order  of  time  by  i- 
deas  lefs  perfeft :  And  particularly  of  this 
mod  ufeful  of  all  fciences,  the  fcienceof  man, 
the  ground-work  are  the  ideas  of  reflection, 
of  which  we  are  now  fpeaking. 

Not  only  is  fuch  a  fuppofition  altogether 
abfurd  in  theory,  but,  infdfl>  it  appears,  a$ 
much  as  fuch  a  fad  can  be  known,  that  fa- 
vages have  no  fuch  ideas,    far  even  fuch 
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of  them  as  have  formed  themfelves  into  fb* 
ciety,  and  have  got  the  ufe  of  language  and 
of  other  arts,  have  hardly  any  words  to  ex- 
prefs  the  operations  of  mind.     And  in  all 
languages,  even  thofe  the  moft  cultivated, 
the  words  of  that  kind  are  metaphors,  bor- 
rowed from  the  obje&s  of  fenfe  *.    Now,  as 
it  is  by  language  that  we  trace,   with  the 
greateft  certainty,  the  progrefs  of  the  human 
mind,  it  is  evident,   that   ideas  of  reflection 
itiuft  have  come  only  in  procefs  of  time,  and 
after  ideas  of  external  things  Were  not  only 
formed,  but  had  got   a   name*     We   mull 
therefore  confider  this  kind  of  ideas,  not  as 
the  firft  ftep  of  the  progrefs  of  the  human 
mind   towards   fcierice  and  philofophy ;   fo 
that,  if  we  are  at  liberty  to  fuppofe  it  to  be 
the  work  of  nature,  we  cannot  ftop,  but  muft 
likewife  fuppofe  every  other  ftep,  and  the 
arts  and  fciences  themfelves,  to  be  the  work 
of  nature,  and  nothing  at  all  to  be  produced 
by  acquired  habit. 

It  may  be  obje&ed,  That  confcioufntfs  is 
held  by  all  philofophers  to  be  efferitial  fo  hu- 
man nature ;  fo  that,  if  a  man  is  not  confci- 
bus  of  what  he  does,  ht  does  not  deferve  the 

*  This,  I  think,  is  an  obftmtkm  of  Mr  Lock. 
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appellation  of  a  human  creature.  Now,  if 
a  dan  knows  that  he  thinks,  deliberatts* 
cbufesy  &c  he  muft  neccffarily  have  the  idea 
oftbtnkhigj  deliberation*  &c;  and  thefe  are 
ideas  of  refle&ion. 

Id  anfwer  to  this  obje&ion,  I  find  it  will 
be  neceflary  to  explain  the  nature  of  confci- 
oufnefo  at  fome  length,  and  in  a  manner  dif- 
ferent from  that  in  which  it  hitherto  has 
been  treated  by  our  phtlofophers. 


CHAP.    XIL 

Of the  Nature  of '  Gmfcioufnefs.-^That  it  is 
the  fame  nvitb  Refle£lim>  and  belongs  to 
theintellc&ualNatnre-±Cannot,  therefote* 
have  place  in  a  mere  Savage. 


\  iTR  Locke  has  laid,  that  "  Confciotif* 
A  ▼  JL  «  nefs  is  infeparable  from  think* 
"  tag,  and  eflential  to  it,  it  being  impoffible 
*  for  any  one  to  perceive,  without  percei- 
a  ving  that  he  does  perceive*  When  we  fee, 
uhear,  imell,  tafte,  feel,  meditate,  or  will  a- 
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u  ny  thing,  we  know  that  we  do  fo  V 
And  a  later  philofopher  f  has  maintained* 
that  every  fentiment,  and  every  perception 
of  every  kind,   is  neceflarily  accompanied 
with  confcioufnefs.  Now,  as  there  can  be  no 
confcioufnefs  without  a  reflex  adfc  of  the 
mind  upon  itfelf,  if  thofe  philofophers  are 
in  the  right,  it  will  follow  of  confequence, 
that  reflection  is  as  early  as  any  perception* 
even  the  perceptions  of  fenfe;  and  therefore 
is  from   nature,  and  part  of  our  original 
conftitution.     If  this  be  good  philofophy, 
the  brutes,   having    perceptions  of  fenfe, 
are  confcious  of   what  they  do    as  well 
as  we,    a   confequence  which,  I  believe, 
few  perfons  would  be  willing  to  admit.  The 
argument,  therefore,  appears  to  me  to  prove 
too  much.  But,  as  this  is  a  method  of  con* 
fixation,  not  very  convincing,  I  will  further 
endeavour  to  (hew,  that  it  has  no  foundation 
in  the  nature  of  confcioufnefs,  when  tho- 
roughly inveftigated,    and  an  exad  defini- 
tion given  of  it ;  which  I  think  hitherto  has 
pot  been  done. 

The  pbjedfc  of  confcioufnefs  is  understood 

*  Effay  on  the  Human  Underftanding,  book  2.  chap. 
|  Mr  de  Maupertuis.— Letter  5. 
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by  all  to  be  our  own  a&ions  and  operations, 
and  chiefly  what  pafles  in  our  minds.  Now, 
weare  not  confcious  of  the  future,  but  only  of 
the  paft.  It  is,  therefore,  evident  that  con- 
fcioufnefs  cannot  be  without  memory,  in 
which  thofe  paft  a&ions  rauft  be  preferved. 

But,  idoy  it  is  not  fufficient  that  thofe  ac- 
tions be  lodged  in  the  memory,  but  they 
muft  be  called  up,  prefented  to  the  mind, 
and  made  an  objeft  of  its  contemplation ;  o- 
therwife  we  cannot  be  faid  to  be  confcious 
of  any  thing  that  we  have  done. 

But,  3/10,  neither  is  this  all;  for  the  mind 
muft  not  be  excited  to  this  reminiicence  by 
any  call  from  the  body  or  its  appetites.  If, 
for  example,  a  horfe  is  prompted  by  hun- 
ger to  remember  that  he  was  fed  in  fuch  a 
field  or  fuch  a  ftable,  and,  upon  that  recol- 
lection, goes  to  the  field  or  ftable,  we  do  not 
therefore  fay,  that  he  is  confcious  of  having 
fed  in  fuch  a  place. 

4/0,  It  remains,  therefore,  that  weare  on- 
ly confcious,  when  the  mind  of  itfelf,  and 
without  any  inftigation  from  the  body,  or 
its  appetites,  but  fingly  by  virtue  of  that 
{elf-moving  power,  which,  as  I  have  laid, 
is  effential  to  mind,  recolleds  any  of  its  o- 
pcrations,  and  makes  them  the  fubjeft  of 
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its  contemplation $  then,  and  then  only, it  can 
be  properly  faid  to  reflefit. 

From  thefe  ofafervations,  the  definition  of 
confcioufnefs  or  reflection  (for  I  make  them 
to  be  fynonymous  terms)  may  be  thus  col- 
lected. Confciou/nefs  is  the  recollf&im  of  our 
paft  thoughts  and  aftians,  by  the  voluntary 
ail  of  the  mind,  not  prompted  by  the  bodyy 
or  any  of  its  appetites.  Tlje  meaning  of 
which  laft  words  is,  that,  in  this  matter,  the 
mind  ads  entirely  without  the  body,  by  ite 
own  innate  powers.  So  that,  according  to 
this  definition,  eonfeioufnefs  belongs  on- 
ly to  the  rational,  or,  to  fpeak  more  proper- 
ly, the  intdleftua!  nature,  which  alone  aflts 
in  that  manner.  When  feveral  FecolleSions 
of  this  kind  are  compared  together  by  the 
mind,  and,  from  that  companion,  the  mind 
gets  the  idea  of  what  is  common  to  diem ; 
then  it  is  faid  to  have  an  idea  of  reflection* 

If  this  be  a  true  definition,  then  it  follows, 
imoy  That  thofe  philofophers  are  much 
miftakcn,  who  maintain  that  every  percep- 
tion of  fenfe  is  neceflarily  attended  with  eon- 
feioufnefs, fince  it  appears  that  there  can  be 
no  eonfeioufnefs,  exept  when  the  mind  ads 
without  the  affiftance  of  the  fenfes. 

idor  They  are  alfo  miftaken  in  believing 
that  we  cannot  think  without  being  coofci- 
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ous  that  we  think  :  For  we  certainly  have 
many  thoughts  and  a&ions  too  which  are 
forgotten,  and  never  become  the  obje&s  of  our 
refle&ion;  and  nothing  is  more  true  than  the 
comipon  faying,  That  we  often  aft  without 
reflection,  or  knowing  what  we  are  doing* 
going  on  in  a  courfe  of  a&ion,  often  for  a 
considerable  time,  without  any  reflex  a£t  of 
the  mind  upon  itfelf. 

3/*?,  If  yftj  who  are  accuftomed  to  review 
our  thoughts  and  adions*  do  often  perceive 
ami  think  in  this  manner,  it  is  evident  that 
the  mere  favage,  whofe  mind  is  moved  only 
by  impulfes  from  the  body,  muft  always  dp  fo  j 
even  if  we  fuppofe  htm  come  fb  far  as  to  form 
ideas  of  external  things,  it  is  evident  that 
he  may  do  this*  and  I  think  muft  do  it  at 
firft,  without  any  reflex  ad  of  his  mind  up- 
on its  own  operations.  Nay,  further,  fup- 
pofe  that  he  is  come  fo  far  as  to  reflect  up- 
on his  own  operations ;  yet,  till  he  has  com- 
pared thofe  refle&ions  together,  and  difcern- 
ed  what  is  common  in  them*  he  will  h^vc 
no  idea  of  reflection. 

And  thus  I  think  it  is  clearly  proved*  that 
ideas  of  r efle&ion  are  not  from  nature. 
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CHAP.        XIII. 

That  Ideas  of  external  Objetts  are  not  from 
Nature. 

SO  far,  therefore,  we  have  proceeded  in 
this  argument,  as  to  be  able  to  affirm, 
with  great  certainty,  that  the  reflex  aft  of 
the  mind  upon  itfelf,  by  which  it  is  con- 
fcious  of  its  own  operations,  is  not  from  na- 
ture. Here  then  is  one  clafs  of  ideas  which 
muft  be  produced  by  acquired  habit ;  and 
this  creates  at  lead  a  prefumption,  that  the 
other  fet  of  ideas  is  to  be  derived  from  the 
fame  fource :  For  in  that  way  the  fyftem  of 
the  human  mind  will  be  much  more  uniform 
and  confident,  than  if  we  were  to  divide  the 
matter,  and  fuppofe  that  one  clafs  of  ideas  a- 
rofe  from  nature,  and  the  other  from  acqui- 
red habit.  Both,  according  to  my  hypothe- 
cs, are  from  the  laft-mentioned  fource  j  and 
nature  has  done  no  more  than  to  furnifh  the 
materials,  I  mean  the  perceptions  of  fenfe; 
from  which  are  derived,  mediately  or  immedi- 
ately* both  clafles  of  ideas. 
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But  to  come  clofer  to  the  point, — it  will 
be  neceffary,  for  the  decifion  of  this  quefti- 
on,  that  the  reader  fhould  recoiled  what  we 
have  faid  concerning  the  nature  of  the  in- 
Ulkftual  world,  and  the  formation  of  thofe 
ideas  which  conftitute  it.  We  have  feen 
how  different  in  every  refped  it  is  from  the 
natural \  we  have  feen  how  we  come  by  the 
knowledge  of  this  lad ;  and  the  queftion  is, 
How  the  intellectual  is  difclofed  to  us  ?  To 
fuppofe  that  there  is  any  fecret  communica- 
tion betwixt  our  minds  and  fuperior  minds* 
by  which  it  is  revealed  to  us,  is  a  kind  of 
vifionary  and  enthufiaftical  philofophy  that 
k  now  altogether  exploded.  The  fad:  tru- 
ly is,  that  every  man  is  the  architect  of  his 
own  ideas,  and  forms  a  little  intellectual 
world  in  his  own  mind. 

How  artificial  the  operation  is  by  which 
he  does  fo,  we  have  endeavoured  to  explain ; 
And  indeed  it  may  in  ibme  fenfe  be  faid  to 
be  an  unnatural  operation,  if  we  conlider 
that  every  thing  here  below  confifts  of  mat- 
ter and  form  joined  together.  It  is  from 
this  compound  we  receive  our  firft  impreffi- 
ons ;  and  it  is  with  it  only  that,  in  our  na- 
tural ftate,  we  are  converfant.  To  feparate, 
Vol.L  L 
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therefore,  matter  from  form,  as  we-do  in 
framing  ideas,  may  be  faid  to  be  an  unnatu- 
ral operation,  fince  it  is  disjoining  what  na- 
ture has  joined.  And  it  muft  appear  ftfll 
more  unnatural  and  artificial,  if  we  further 
confider  how  long  we  were  accuftomed  to 
view  this  compound  in  its  natural  ftate,  be- 
fore we  began  to  make  fo  violent  an  abftrao- 
tion.  This  muft  make  the  operation  at  fifft 
rtioft  painful  and  laborious.  It  appears  in- 
deed eafy  to  us,  who  are  accuftomed  to  it, 
by  infenfible  degrees,  from  our  early  years, . 
and  affiled  by  inftru&ion  and  conrerfatioti 
with  thofe  who  have  already  formed  the  ha- 
bit. But  the  philofopher,  who  can  carry 
himfelf  back  to  the  firft  ages  of  the  wcfrld* 
muft  be  convinced,  that,  to  a  favage,  nothing 
could  be  more  difficult,  than  an  operation,  by 
which  he  learns  to  think  in  a  way  fb  diffe- 
rent from  that  to  which  he  had  been  accu- 
ftomed. 'Even  the  vulgar  among  us,  tho* 
they  have  the  advantage  of  being  educated 
among  thinking  and  fpeaking  men,  'make 
this  abftradion  of  the  matter  from  theJbPto . 
very  clumfily,  and,  if  I  may  be  allowed  to 
life  the  expreffion,  leave  always  fometof  the 
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JAtftfir  ftkkbfig  tt>  the  form  *  But  how 
4*u^  mose  olumfily,  and  with  how  much 
jriois  difficulty,  nuft  it  be  performed  by  the 
<udt  uataught  lavage? 

*£taawe*hen  iuppofe,  that  fo  unnatural 

Ml  operation  is  die  work  of  nature  ?  or  that  ■ 

W^  is  performed  with  fo  much  difficulty 

«. a  natural   qncrgy?     The  operations  of 

^nature,  we  fee,  ace  all  eafy,  and  they  are 

^performed  as  readily,  and  as  well,  at  firft  as 

at  laft.    Now  this  is  certainly  not  true  of 

the  ideas  of  *xterpal  things  \  for  there  is  a 

ficogreft  in  the  formation  of  them,  as  ihall 

ibe  very  clearly  *(hewn  from  fa&  and  obfer- 

vation,  When  we  come  to  fpeak  of  the  barba- 

«om  'languages;     and    many  abftra&ions 

L2 

•fThcfhUpfcph^rspf  the  peripatetic  fchool  ufeda 
companion  which  was  very  proper  to  explain  the  clear 
Reparation,  that  there  ought  to  be  in  every  idea,  of  the 
/brm-from  iht  matter.  They  faid  the  mind  was  to  be 
-oenfidered  as  taking  off  the  form  -or  image  of  the  thing, 
ifethelagie  maimer  as  the  wax  takes  the  impreffion  of 
*b*feal;<fer4he>wax  takes  that  impreffion,  without  any 
fmt  of  4he  matter  4f  the*  feal.  See  Amman.  Herm.  in  his 
oommentary.npoo Porphyry #«  fmn»T*^»»<.  *Qnrt{  u 

flfettntappcars^tfJuLve  been  taken  from  the  Theaetetut 
*f  HMato,  where  fee  has- the  feme  companion  of  ideas  to 
#Ji44mpftuions^f  a  feal  upon  wax. 
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which  were  notat  all  made  at  firft,  come  af- 
terwards to  fee  made,  till  at  laft  the  idea  ri- 
pens into  that  perfett  idea  which  is  the  ob- 
jed  of  fcience.  Even  in  our  prefent  ftate, 
we  are  daily.forming  new  ideas,  or  making 
more  perfect  thofe  we  have  already  formed, 
in  proportion  as  we  advance  in  knowledge. 
For  every  man  that  learns  any  art  or  fcience, 
acquires  ideas  that  he  had  not  before.  Thus 
a  man,  who  ftudiea  geometry,  gets  the  ideas 
of  figures  which  he  had  not  before ;  fuch  as, 
a  rhombus t  a  rhomboid*  aparaUdopiped,  &c* 
And  of  the  figures  which  he  knew,  he  learns 
to  diftinguifh  fpecies  which  before  he  did 
not  attend  to;  fuch  as,  equilateral,  ijofcelesy 
txAfcalene  triangles,  and  the  like.  And  as 
we  advance  in  this  and  other  fciences,  we 
learn  to  correct  our  former  ideas,  and  to  ac- 
quire new  and  more  perfe&  ones  #.     But, 

*  Geometry  affords  a  very  remarkable  iaftance  of  this  in 
the  doctrine  of  proportions*  After .  having  learned  that 
doctrine  in  the  common  way  in  which  it  is  taught  in  oar 
fchools,  if  we  ftudy  the  fifth  book  of  Euclid*  we  there 
learn  an  idea  of  proportion  altogether  new,  and  mack 
more  general  and  comprehenfive,  including  incommenfu- 
rabies  as  well  as  commenfurables.  This  ides  will  appear  ta 
the  young  geometer  fo  new  and  ftrange,  that  he  will  find 
it  difficult  to  apprehend  it,  and  more  difficult  ftill  to  make 
it  familiar  to  him;  and,  before  he  perfectly  uaderftands  it, 
and  fees  the  confequences  of  it,  he  may  be  difpofed  to  re- 
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fating  afide  philofophy  and  fcience,  how 
many  ideas  has  any  common  artift,  that  a 
man  not  {killed  in  the  art  never  dreamed  of, 
and  which  he  Has  to  learn,  if  he  ftudies  the 
art  ?  How  then  can  we  fuppofe  that  a  thing 
in  which  there  is  fuch  progrefs,  corre&ion, 
and  amendment,  is  a  natural  operation  ?  or 
how  can  we  doubt,  that  men  acquired  ideas 
at  firft,  in  the  fame  manner  as  we  acquire 
tfyem  now  ?  only  with  much  more  labour 
and  difficulty,  and  with  much  lefs  accuracy, 
no  doubt,  as  being  unpradifed  in  the  art  of 
thinking. 

If,  indeed,  we  were  not  fo  much,  crea- 
tures of  artificial  habit  as  it  appears  we  are, 
it  might  be  doubted,  whether  this  faculty, 
as  well  as  others,  was  not  from  nature*  But 
the  account  I  have  given  of  hutnan  nature 
clearly  ihewp,  that  it  is  almoft  wholly  coin- 
pofed  of  artificial  habits;  and  that  even  the 
perceptions  of  fenfe,  which  one  xhould  think 
were  natural,  if  any  thing  belonging  to  us 

je&  it,  as  fome  modern  fmatterers  in  geometry  have  done. 
Hie  fame  thing  happens  in  other  fciences,  and  in  every 
branch  of  philofophy,  till  we  come  up  to  the  %Aj/?philo« 
ibphy,  otfcunce  offcwtcet,  as  it  may  be  called;  w^iere  We 
find  ideas  that  many  perfons  are  by  nature  incapable  of 
forming,  becaufe  they  require  a  power  of  abftradioji 
which  few  perfons  are  poffefled  of. 

L3 
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were  fo,  are,  for  the  greater  party  the  refiril  ' 

of  acquired  habit.  In  feting)  for  example* 
we  naturally  perceive  no  diftance*  and  fee  the 
objeft  inverted,  double,  and  of  no  greater 
magnitude  than  the  pi&ure  upon  the  bottom 
of  our  eye:  So  that  we  fee  obje&s  as  we 
now  fee  them,  duly  by  habits  oi  judging  ac* 
quired  from  experience  and  ohfervatkw) 
without  which,  that  mod  ufcful  fenfe  Would 
hardly  be  of  any  ufe  at  all  *•  What  reafoo* 
then,  can  we  have  to  doubt*  that  our  idfcft** 
which  are  fo  much  farther  removed  from 
fenfe  and  matter,  are  not  the  work  of  nature ; 
and  that  there  is  nothing  from  that  fdUfce, 
except  the  bare  impulfes  of  external  obje&a 
upon  our  organs  of  fenfe*  conveyed  to  the 
mind  in  fome  way  that  we  cannot  explain? 

If  aoy  doubt  upon  this  fubjeft  Could  re* 
main,  it  appears  to  be  entirely  ttmavtiy  by 
confidering  what  I  have  fo  much  laboured 
to  eftablifli,  namely,  that  the  ideas  even  of 
external  obje&s  are  altogether  the  operfttkft 

•  This  is  a  difcovery  of  modern  pliifofcpfcy,  which  waa 
unknown  to  ArifiotU :  For  he  rtAvm feeing  among  thofc 
things  which  we  do  entirely  by  nature*  not  by  cuftom. 

fX«C#^tv*  •**'  *>*+#?(»,  t%4*rtf  f#p«f*pt#*,  #»  %lH*mp.iUi 
iXW»-  Etb.  NitMn.  lib.  2Mp.  i.  whereas  it  appears  t& 
be,  at  leaft  for  the  greater  part,  ^at  nx  tern  h  fa  by  &tog. 
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ef  mind*  The  body,  therefore,  and  its  far 
culties,  are  in  this  argument  entirely  out  of 
the  queftion.  So  that  we  are  not  to  inquire 
what  faculties  belong  to  the  body,,  or  at  what 
time  of  life  they  are  moft  perfect.  Such  in- 
quiry might  be  very  proper,  if  the  queftion 
were  concerning  the  perceptions  of  fenfe; 
\f\it  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  this  queftion 
concerning  ideas;  informing  which  the  mind 
fingly  is  employed.  The  only  queftion, 
therefore,  is*  What  influence  the  growth  of 
the  body  hap  upon  ifre  mind?  When  thp 
mind  is  to  operate  by  the  aififtance  of  thp 
body,  it  is  evident  that  it  will  have  a  great 
deal,  and  that  the  mind  will  perform  fuch 
operations  much  better,  when  the  body  has 
come  to  maturity,  and  the  m^n  has  got  th^e 
perfeft  ufe  of  all  his  fenfes.  But  how  can 
the  mind  be  thereby  affifted  in  tjhofe  opera- 
tions which  it  performs  by  it£lf?  It  may 
lie  faid,  that  during  the  time  in  which  the 
body  is  growing,  the  mind  improves  by  ex- 
perience and  observation;  .and  I  am  perfua- 
ded  it  does  fa  It  learnsj  in  that  way,  as  w;e 
h*ve  feen,  the  ufe  pf  the  f^nfpsj  and  if  it  is 
admitted,  that  it  learns  in  the  fame  way  to 
forqi  $eas,  there  is  an  end  of  the  queftiop. 
But  th?  hypatyefis  I  am  combating  is,  that 
L4 
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men  do  not  learn  to  think  by  degrees,  and 
from  practice  and  experience,  as  they  learn 
tojfo;  but  that,  all  at  once,  when  we  come 
to  a  certain  age,  intelle£t  breaks  out,  like  an 
animal  out  of  its  fhell ;  and  the  mind,  though 
converfant  before  with  material  forms  only, 
is  inftantly  enabled  to  lay  afide  the  ufe  of  its 
inftruments  of  perception,  thefcnfcs,  to  dif- 
embodyy  if  I  may  fo  fpeak,  thzjorm,  and  to  • 
contemplate  the  idea  pure  and  unmixed. 
This  hypothefis,  when  attentively  confider- 
ed,  is  really  wild- and  phantaftical,  and  alto- 
gethel"  unfupported  either  by  theory  or  fa&. 
The  only  way  in  which  ideas  could  be 
conceived  to  be  from  nature,  is  to  fuppofe, 
that  they  are  formed  by  what  we  call  «*- 
jtinft;  which  is  an  inward  principle  in  a- 
nimals,  moving  them  to  perform  certain  ac- 
tions. But  I  fay,  imoj  That  the  operations 
of  inftindt,  bring  from  nature,  are  involun- 
tary; for  they  are  not  from  the  mind  itfelf, 
but  are  certain  determinations  or  difpofitions 
of  the  mind  to  a&,  not  proceeding  from 
choice  or  deliberation,  but  impreffed  upon  it 
by  the  author  of  nature  for  certain  purpo- 
fes.  Whereas  the  forming  of  ideas  is  a  v(H 
luntary  a£t  of  the  mind ;  by  which,  from 
certain  motives,  which  fhall  hereafter  be  ex-* 
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plained^  the  mind  is  induced  to  ftudy  the 
nature  of  things,  to  obferve  What  is  common 
to  the  many^  what  peculiar  to  the  individu- 
al; and  in  that  way  to  form  notions  and  i- 
deas. 

But,  2d0j  Let  us  confider  for  what  pur- 
pofes  inftindl  is  given  to  animals.  For  this 
we  are  to  feek  among  the  brutes,  in  whom 
it  is  ftill  the  governing  principle,  as  I  admit 
itwasonceinourfpecies.  Now,  among  them, 
in(tin£t  ferves  no  other  purpofe  than  to  di- 
reSt  to  what  is  neceffary  for  the  prefervation 
of  the  individual,  or  the  continuation  of  the 
fpecies;  nor  is  there  the  leaft  reafon  to  be- 
lieve) that  it  ever  ferved  any  other  purpofe 
among  us.  Now  we  are  fure,  from  the  ex- 
ample of  the  brutes,  that  ideas  are  not  necef- 
fary for  either  of  thefe  purpofes.  Arts,  in- 
deed, may  be  neceffary;  and  accordingly, 
feme  brutes  have  the  pra&iceof  certain  arts, 
fuch  as  weaving  and  building.  They  have 
not,  however,  ideas,  but  are  dire&ed  to  the 
pra&ice  of  thofe  arts  by  that  fuperior  im- 
pulfe  above-mentioned1:  And  indeed,  it  is 
impoffible  to  conceive  how  ideas  by  them- 
felves,  without  arts,  can  be  either  neceffary 
or  ufeful  for  the  prefervation  of  the  animal 
life  in  the  individual,  or  the  continuation 
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of  it  in  the  fpecies*  Inftraft,  therefore) 
would  not  have  anfwered  it*  end,  if  it  had 
heftowed  upon  ua  ideas*)  without  giving  us 
at  the  fame  time  arts;  which  it  is  certain  it 
has  not  done :  For  there  is  no  dividing  the 
matter,  or  flopping  betwixt  the  two ;  but 
we  muft  fay,  either  that  nature  has  given  us 
both  ideas  and  arts,  or  that  £he  has  given  us 
neither. 

It  may  be  thought  by  forae,  that  we  have 
from  inflinft  a  love  for  knowledge,  and  that 
this  would  be  a  fofficient  motive  to  excise 
the  mind,  when  we  come  to  maturity,  to  ftu~ 
dy  the  nature  of  things,  and  to  form  ideas* 
And  in  fupport  of  this  hypothefis,  great  ai*- 
thorities  from  philofophers  might  be  quoted, 
to  prove,  that  the  defire  of  knowledge  is  na- 
tural to  man** 

But  I  anfwer,  imoy  That  this  is  ufing  tfce 
term  injlintt  in  a  fenfe  very  different  fronj 
the  common  acceptation  of  it ;  and,  if  we 
are  to  ufe  fuch  freedom  with  words*  we  may 
as  well  call  by  that  name  any  motive  direct- 
ing us  to  any  purfuit.    But,  2<&,  The  love 

pXX*K  o(mi*<.  AriftoU  Poet.  cap.  4.  And  he  afligns  this 
as  one  cf  the  natural  caufes  vrhjpottty  and  the  other  up 
tfhmtatkn,  pleaft  (q  much, 
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of  knowledge  belongs  to  the  rational  nature 
alone;  of  which  only  thofc  philofophet* 
xmift  be  underftood  to  fpeak :  For  the  mind, 
as  foon  ae  k  cornea  to  feel  its  own  vigour? 
and  to  exert  its  power  of  contemplation,  is 
delighted  with  the  exercifc  of  this  its  nobleft 
faculty;  and  if  it  attains  to  any  degree  of 
perfection  in  fach  exercifc,  is  infinitely  more 
delighted  with  it  than  with  any  thing  elfe. 
But  the  queftfon  here  is,  How  our  nature 
becomes  rational*  and  how  we  firft  get  that 
tafte  of  knowledge,  of  which  wef  are  after- 
ward* fo  food?  Till  that  happens,  weean 
have  no  defire  of  it ;  for,  according  to  the 
common  faying,  Ignoti  nulla  eupido.    And 
accordingly  we  obferve,  that  the  moft  bar- 
barons  nations*  that  is,  tbofe  who  are  near- 
eft  the  original  ftate  we  fpeak  of,  ihew  no 
4efire  of  knowledge  at  all ;  which  is  one,  a- 
nong  other  reafons,  that  makes  them  pais 
among  us  for  animals  quite  ftupid  and  in- 
fenfibfe,  and  little  better  than  idiots. 

If  then  ideas  are  not  from  inftindr,  they 
cannot  be  from  nature  in  any  other  wav 
than  as  other  natural  operations  are,  fuch  as 
breathing  and  digeftion.  But  this  is  too  ab- 
furd  to  be  maintained*  It  remains,  therefore, 
that  they  jnuft  be  from  what  I  call  acquired 
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habit.  Now  this  habit  is  acquired  by  fre- 
quently doing  the  thing.  If  in  this  practice* 
we  have  the  affiftance  of  a  mafter,  or  if,  with- 
out being  taught,  we  have  any  pattern  that 
We  can  imitate,  we  learn  much  fafter.  But, 
even  without.fuch  affiftance,  by  practice  mere- 
ly, and  by  obierving  what  is  done  wrong, 
and  corre&ing  it,  and  fo  becoming  our  own 
mailers*  we  learn  at  laft.  to  do  the  thing:  and 
thus  the  habit  is  formed  by  fimilar  or  homo- 
geneous energies,,  as  Mr  Harris  has  expref- 
fed  it,  that  is,  by  doing  the  thing,  we  learn 
to  do  it  *•  And  in  this  way  men  have  learn- 
ed to  build,  and  to  weave,  and  to  pra&ife  o- 
ther  arts;  and,  among  other  things,  to  form 
ideas. 

If  it  be  objeded,  That  it  is  impoffible  to 
do  any  thing  before  we  have  learned  to  do  it, 
and  that  therefore  we  cannot  learn  to  do  any 
thing  by  doing  it;  the  anfwer  is,  That  we 
muft  have  from  nature  the  faculty  of  doing 
fomething  of  the  kind,  though  very  imper- 
fectly; and  upon  that  foundation  going  on, 
we  learn  at  laft  to  do  the  thing  as  it  fhould 

Ethic.  Ntcomach*  lib,  2.  tap.  1. 
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be  done  *.  Thus  a  man  could  never  learn 
to  build,  if  he  had  not  from  nature  the  fa- 
culty of  laying,  a  ftone;  nor  to  weave,  if  he 
could  not  ftretch  out  and  arrange  threads ; 
nor  to  fpeak,  if;  he  had  not  brgans  for  that 
purpafe  from  nature, .  and  could  not  move 
thofe  organs,  and  put  them  in  certain  pofi- 
tions.  In  like  manner,  we  could  not  form 
ideas,  if  we  had-not  fenfe  and  memory;  and» 
befides  thefe,  the  faculty  of  feparating  things 
that  are  joined  in  nature,  and  of  comparing 
two  or  more  things  together.  This  repara- 
tion, and  this  companion,  will  at  firft  be 
very  clumfily  performed,  like  the  rudiments 
and  firft  beginnings  of  all  acts.  Things, 
for  example,  will  not  be  fufficiently  fepara- 
ted  or  fifted,  but  taken  together,  as  it  were, 
in  great  lumps ;  and  the  comparifons  will  be 
inaccurately  made;  fo  that  limilitudes  will 
be  obferved  which  do  not  exift,  and  many 
will  be  overlooked  that  do  exift.  In  this 
way,  the  ideas  at  firft  will  be  exceedingly 
imperfeQ:,  and  hardly  deferving  the  name. 

*  This  objection  was  made  by  the  Sophtfis  in  the  days  of 
Ariftotle,  as  appears  from  his  Metaplqfics,  lib.  9.  cap.  8. ; 
where  it  is  anfwered  very  fhorriy,  and  indeed  but  in  a  word, 
according  to  the  manner  of  Ariftotle  in  his  Efoteric  works / 
but  I  think  in  the  fame  way  that  I  have  anfwered  it. 
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But  the  pradice  being  conftantly  continued,, 
they  will  be  improved  by  degrees,  till  they 
come  to  be  good  enough  for  the  ordinary 
purpofes  of  life,  and  at  laft  fo  perfed,  as  to 
be  fit  for  the  objeds  of  fcience. 

And  thus,  I  think,  I  have  proved,  that 
the  ideas  of  the  objeds  of  fenfe,  as  well  as 
thofe  of  the  operations  of  our  own  mind,  are 
not  from  nature,  but  acquired;  and  if  Ifhall 
be  able  to  fhew,  from  fads  and  examples,  by 
what  degrees  they  have  been  acquired,  as  I 
hope  I  (hall  in  the  fequel,  the  evidence  I 
think  rauft  be  allowed  to  be  complete;  for 
then  the  proposition  will  be  proved,  both  a 
priori  and  apojkriori;  that  is,  from  fad  as 
well  as  from,  theory. 
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C    H    A    P.        XTV. 

Conchtfum<oftbe  Subjeft of Tdcar.^Gcnerul 
?Vieno  ofSkman  Nature*  and  the  Rank  it 
pffejes  in  the  Scale  of *  Beutg^compartd 
xvitb  fuperior  Natures. 

I  Cannot  conclude  this  fiibjg&,  without  ta- 
king  a  general  view  <Jf  human  nature, 
according  toihe  account  that  I  have  given  df 
it;  which,  I  *m  perfuaded,  will  be  found  a- 
greeableto  the  general  analogy  of  nature : 
For  it  feems  to  be  a  law  of  nature,  that  no 
fpecies  of  thing  is  formed  at  once,  but  by 
fteps  and  progreffion  from  one  ftage  to  ano- 
then  Thus  naturaKfts  obferve  feveral  different 
appearanccsbetwixt  the  feed  and  the  vegeta- 
bk^tembryo  and  the  animal.  The  principles 
of  Body  in  gvntral,  are,  prints,  lines,  and  fur- 
faces,  "which  are  not  body  *;  and  of  number, 

*  It  is  in  thifr  way  that  the  antient  Sceptics  argued  a- 
pSaA  the  principles  of  geometry.  What  is  a  point  ?  {aid 
they:  Is  it  body?  or  is  hfiirit?  And  if  it  he  neither 
one  nor  f  other,  it  has  no  exiftencc  at  all.  The  anfwer 
is»  That  though  it  be  not  body,  and  much  U&jfririt,  it 
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the  monad,  and  duad%  which  are  not  numbers; 
and,  in  general,  the  elements  of  things  are 
different  from  the  things  themfelves.  There 
is  the  fame  progrefs,  according  to  my  hypo- 
thecs, in  the  formation  of  man,  and  the 
fame  diftindion  betwixt  the  elements  of  this 
fpecies,  and  the  /pedes  itfelf.  The  progrefs 
of  his  body  I  am  not  concerned  with  at  pre- 
fent :  But,  with  refpeft  to  the  mind,  the  firft 
obfervable  ftep  in  its  progrefs  is  fenfation, 
or.  perception  by  fenfe ;  but,  even  before  we 
arrive  at  that*  there  is  a  progrefs,  though 
not  commonly  obferved.  For,  as  we  have 
&en>Jenfe  is  very  imperfect  at  firft;  and  it 
is  only  in  procefs  of  time  that  this  primary 
faculty,  of  all  others  the  mod  natural,  be- 
comes complete.  Next  in  order  comes  the 
faculty  by  which  thofe  perceptions,  other- 
wife  fleeting  and  tranfitory,  are  retained 
in  the  mind;  for  I  am  perfuaded  it  is 
not  fo  early  as  fenfation,  and  therefore  does 
not  exift  at  all  in  new-born  infants,  nor  per- 
haps for  fome  confiderable  time  after  the 
birth.  This  retentive  faculty  is  of  two 
kinds ;  or  perhaps  only  affumes  two  diffe- 
rs tbe  dement  of  body,    See  Stxtus  Etnpiriws  adverfue 
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rent  names,  according  to  the  different  ways 
in  which  it  retains  the  fenfations  :  For,  if 
they  are  there  painted*  (to  ufe  a  metapjior  of 
Plato  *),  it  is  called  fancy*  or  imagination; 
but,  if  they  are  only  written,  that  is,  Am- 
ply prefer ved,  without  colour  or  fhape,  it  is 

*  The  paflkge  is  in  the  Philcbus,  p.  388,  Edit.  FicinL 

XQ.  H  ft**/**  t«<*  *ur$n9M  %vf*inirl*ve-*  n$  tuptw,  x*L» 
xtt**  «Vt{j  r«v]«  ta-rt  rtc  *-«0»)it«U,  $*trtfl*t  fMt  <r%ilcr  «i«» 
yg«?Mf  ifUfi  gv  T*tf  $v&Hf  t«ti  Xeytvfy  k.  t.  A.— i— IIPQ. 
n«vtr  pif  ^vt  h*u  fitty  koh  tmh%9ft*t  r«  faOifl*  *vr*.  XQ. 
A«-**f;g««  04  »«i  1  rggoi  2i)fCi«vgy«»  i|^<«y  if  T**$  i^v^a*;  if  r» 
vt§  %p>f  ytfaftiuv.  JIPQ.  T«r«j  212.  Z«jg«l«v,  <>?  ^*it* 
t*f  ypapt[t*r trln jy  ret    Xt{*ftif*9  1  <«•>«?   it  Ty  ^v^    rtvrar 

v{*?*t-    nrn.  n*$  $g  r«tH«r  *v  **/  wm  fy[*u,w,    xn. 

*#*  Affair*  mwmfitfw  Tit,  i*t  rmf  S*{«rit»r*»  mj  Xi%Uf  tuv 
iiztfmt  tf  *vTf  egg,  w*{ . 

This  is  well,  but  fliortly  faid,  and  only  by  way  of 
-metaphor  or  fimilitude  ;  which  is  one  great  fault  that  Ari- 
(lotle  finds  with  his  matter.  For,  fays  he,  he  does  not 
tell  us  what  a  thing  //,  but  what  it  is  like.  But  even  A- 
riUotk  him&lf  does  not  fatisfy  me  entirely  by  what  he 
has  faid  upon  this  fubjetf ,  though  he  has  taken  a  good 
deal  of  pains  upon  it  in  his  books  Dt  Anima  et  de  Memo- 
da.  The  reader,  if  he  likewife  be  not  fatisfied,  may  con- 
tent hirafelf  with  the  following  obfervations,  till  he  ihall 
find  fpmething,  better* 

Memory  and  imagination  (confidering  them  as  dif- 
ferent faculties)  agree  in  this,  that  they  are  both  fubfe- 
uuent  to  fenfe,  and  prior  to  reafon  and  intellect ;  sdly,. 
they  both  preferve  in  tjie  piind  the  perceptions  brought 
into  it  by  the  fenfes,  which  would  be  tranfitory  and  eva- 
nefcent,  if  it  were  not  for  the  aid  of  thefe  two  faculties. 
But  they  differ  in  the  following  particulars. 
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called  memory.  And  thus  fenfation,  memo- 
ry, and  imagination,  together  with  certain 
natural  appetites  arid  defires,  complete  the 

into,  Memory,  as  Ariftotle  has  obfcrvcd,  always  re- 
fers to  what  the  mind  formerly  perceived  or  knew; 
whereas  the  imagination  only  prefents  the  object  to  the 
mind,  but  without  any  reference  to  the  paft,  except  it  be 
accompanied  with  memory,  which  it  is  not  always ;  for 
imagination  fo  far  refemblcs  fenfe  more  than  memory* 
that  it  reprefents  the  object  as  prefent,  and  affects  the 
mind  nearly  in  the  fame  way  as  if  it  were  prefent;  and 
from  thence  is  called,  by  fome  ancient  philofophers,  a 
weaker  fenfation. 

ido,  The  imagination  preferves  in  the  mind  the  per- 
ceptions of  fenfe  only;  whereas  the  memory  retains  not 
only  thefe,  bfft  alfo  ideas,  and  theorems,  or  propofitions. 

g//V>,  The  image  of  the  object  preferved  in  the  memory 
is  not  near  fo  lively  and  ftrong,  as  that  which  is  prcfent- 
ed  to  the  mind  by  the  imagination :  For  we  often  remem- 
ber things  in  general  only;  or,  if  we  remember  alfo  the 
particular  circumftances,  they  do  not  affect  us  near  fo 
much  as  the  original  perception  of  them  by  the  fenfes; 
whereas  imagination  paints  them,  as  I  have  faid,  and  ex- 
hibits them  to  the  mind  with  all  the  colourings,  and  all 
the  peculiarities  with  which  they  appear  to  the  fenfes, 
and  with  very  near  as  much  emotion  as  they  at  firft  pro- 
duced. The  confequence  of  this  is,  that  having  feen  a- 
ny  object  of  the  agreeable  or  difagreeable  kind,  if  I  have 
a  good  memory  only,  I  can  give  a  particular  defcriptioa 
of  it,  which  will  be  very  well  underftood,  but  fuch  as  will 
not  much  affect  the  hearer :  But  if  I  have  the  eye  and  ima- 
gination of  a  painter  or  a  poet,  I  can  defcribe  the  object 
in  fo  lively  a  manner,  that  it  will  produce  in  the  hearer 
very  nearly  the  fame  emotions  that  it  produced  in  me 
when  I  firft  faw  it. 
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animal.  Then  he  acquires  the  compara- 
tive faculty,  called  by  the  antient  philofo- 
phers,  the  rational  or  logical  faculty;   by 

4/0,  This  lively  painting  of  the  imagination,  and  the 
emotions  which  it  produces  in  the  mind,  of  joy,  grief, 
terror,  or  whatever  other  pafDonwas  excited  by  the  ob- 
ject itfelf,  have  a  very  great  effect  upon  the  happinefs  or 
mifery  of  our  lives ;  fo  that  the  man  poflefted  of  fuch  an 
imagination,  mud  neccffarily  be  more  happy  or  more  mi- 
ferable  than  other  men. 

5/0,  The  imagination  has  not  only  the  power  of  reten- 
tion, as  well  as  memory,  but  it  has  a  creative  power, 
which  is  peculiar  to  it,  and  diftinguifhes  it  eflentially  both 
from  fenfe  and  memory :  For  fenfe  is  only  convcrfant  with 
the  prefent,  memory  with  the  paft ;  whereas  imagina- 
tion, by  the  means  of  this  faculty,  is  converfant  with  the 
future  as  well  as  the  paft,  and  paints  to  itfelf  fcenes  that 
never  did  eiift,  and  it  is  likely  never  will;  for  it  may  be 
faid  to  create  even  the  materials  of  thofe  fcenes,  being 
fuch  as  are  not  directly  and  immediately  furnifhed  by  the 
fenfe,  but  are  formed  upon  the  model  of  objects  that  have 
been  prefented  by  the  fenfe,  and  are,  as  it  were,  imita- 
tions of  them. 

This  is  that  great  work  of  imagination,  which  is  the 
foundation  of  all  the  fine  arts,  and  ftamps  men  truly 
poets,  or  tmkers*  By  this  faculty  we  are  enabled  to  exhi- 
bit fcenes  both  of  natural  and  human  things,  which, 
though  they  arc  far  beyond  real  life  and  nature,  are  ne- 
verthelefs  natural-,  becaufe  they  are  imitated  from  things 
that  have  really  exifted.  I  fay,  imitated;  for  if  they  are 
fenrilely  copied,  it  is  hot  poetry  or  painting,  but  hiftory  or 
portrait  drawing.  And  it  is  for  this  reafon  that  thofe 
fate  arts  are  very  properly  called  arts  of  imitation. 

As  the  imagination  is  often  joined  with  memory,  a^ 
we  have  already  obferved ;  fo  it  is  very  frequently  accom» 
panied  with  opinion,  particularly  with  refpelt  to  thofe 
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which  he  compares  the  perceptions  of  feftfe; 
being  all  the  materials  wkh  which  his  mind 
is  yet  ftocked.     But  this  faculty  he  ha6  in 

pictures  of  futurity  which  the  imagination  prcfents  to  the 
mind ;  for  we  often  believe  that  the  things  are  really  to 
happen.  And  this  has  likewife  a  great  effect  with  refpecl 
to  the  happinefs  or  mifery  of  life :  For,  if  the  events  which 
we  fuppofc  are  to  happen,  are  of  the  joyful  and  profpe- 
rous  kind,  we  have  all  the  pleafures  of  hope,  which 
makes  a  man  of  a  warm  lively  imagination  happier  while 
it  lafts,  than  the  actual  enjoyment  would  do.  But  what 
he  hopes  for  may  never  happen  ;  and  then  he  fuffef s  the 
pain  of  diiappointment ;  which,  in  fome  cafes,  is  fo  in- 
fufferable,  that  men  rather  chufe  to  go  out  of  life  than 
endure  it:  Or  he  may  obtain  the  object  of  his  hopes  and 
wifhes;  but  it  pay  not,  and  in  fact  it  very  feldom  does, - 
anfwer  his  expectations ;  and  then  there  is  another  difap-- 
poiiitment  often  more  cruel  than  the  firft. — If,  on  the  o- 
ther  hand,  the  events  I  believe  will  happen  are  of  the  un- 
profperous  kind,  the  fear  of  them  muft  make  me  very  un- 
happy ;  and  if  they  are  flrongly  painted  on  my  imagina- 
tion, and  appear  unavoidable,  they  make  me  as  unhap- 
py, perhaps  more  unhappy,  than  if  they  were  actually 
prefent,  and,  by  anticipation,  reduce  me  to  that  ftate 
of  mind  which  is  well  known  by  the  name  of  defpair* 
If  fuch  belief  is  taken  up  rafhly,  and  without  fufficient 
grounds,  it  is  the  effect  of  a  melancholy  and  gloomy  turn 
of  mind  ;  which  fometimes  makes  men  miferable  in  the 
greateft  feeming  profperity. 

Further,  we  may  fuppofe  the  picture  ofthofe  fairy 
fcenes  by  the  imagination  fo  very  lively,  that,  inftead  of 
believing  the  things  <wifl  happen,  we  think  they  have  al- 
ready happened.  Thus  a  man  believes  hirafelf  to  be  a 
king,  of  to  be  poflefTed  of  great  wealth  and  power,  who 
perhaps  is  a  beggar;   and  he  acts  accordingly,    Thb 
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common  with  feveral  other  animals;  fo  that 
he  16  yet  only  a  more  perfect  amynal,  but  not 
man,  except  in  capacity.  Next,  he  proceeds 
to  acquire  intellect ;  thefirft  exertion  of  which 
is  the  forming  (omz  general  notions.  Of  thefe 
he  frames  what  we  call  opinion:  And  in  this 
ftage  of  his  progreffion  he  is  very  properly 
called  by  a  Greek  author  an  opinion-making 
animal*.  Then,  and  not  till  then,  he  is  ac- 
tually a  man.  The  laft  ftep,  and  which  com- 
pletes the  procefs,  is  the  forming  pcrfett  i- 
deas*  by  which  he  becomes  a  man  of  inteU 
left  mdfeience.  And  thus,  out  oifenfe^  me* 

ftate  of  the  imagination  is  what  we  call  niadnefs.  But  if 
the  perfon  does  not  go  fo  far  as  to  fancy  himfelf  actually 
pofleffed  of  thofe  things  he  defires,  but  only  believes,  up- 
on Tery  flight  grounds,  or  no  grounds  at  all,  that  he  is 
to  be  pofleffed  of  them,  fuch  a  man,  in  common  lan- 
guage, is  called  a  fool.  So  that,  according  to  this  ac- 
count, madnefs  is  a  difeafe  of  the  imagination ;  folly  an 
error  of  the  judgement. 

To  conclude  this  note,  which  has  drawn  out  to  too 
great  a  length,  it  thus  appears  that  the  mind  operates 
in  two  very  different  ways  upon  the  materials  which  fenfe 
brings  into  it.  For,  either  it  abftracls  from  them  ideas, 
which  ferve  for  the  materials  of  fcience,  when  thorough- 
ly jnirged  and  refined  from  matter;  or  it  forms  reprefen- 
tations  and  pictures  of  them,  which,  properly  chofen, 
and  well  painted,  make  the  fubjetfs  of  the  mod  delight- 
ful arts  among  men. 

*  Z**y  J#{fw»n1**#».  Po/jb.Jil.6. 
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mory*  imagination*  rtafon*  and  opinion*  is  prpr 
duced  that  beft  faculty  of  the  human  mind, 
and  which,  therefore,  in  the  common  courfe 
of  nature,  ought  to  come  laft,  I  mean  intelr 
left*  of  which  the  difcurfus  is  what  we  call 
fcience.  And  thus  man  is  completed,  and 
brought  to  the  perfe&ion  of  his  nature. 

This  is  thefcale  of  being*  rifmg  by  pro- 
per gradations  from  mere  matter  and  fen/e 
to  intellect*  through  the  medium  of  memory* 
imagination*  and  opinion.  Some  animals  ap*- 
pear  to  have  ovXjfenfe*  fuch  as  mufcles,  and 
•6ther  £hell-fifh.  There  are  others  that  ne- 
ver attain  even  tofenfe  in  any  degree  of  per- 
fection, but  fill  up  the  interval  betwixt  the  ' 
vegetable  and  animal*  participating  fome- 
thing  of  the  nature  of  each,  from  which  they 
have  the  name  of  Zoophytes.  Other  animate, 
betides y£w/£,  have  memory  and  imagination; 
and  fome  perhaps  only  one  of  thefe  two;  but 
man,  being  a  little  world*  as  the  antients 
called  him,  has  in  his  frame  a  portion  of  e- 
very  thing  to  be  found  in  nature.  He  has 
in  his  body  all  the  elements  of  which  the  01- 
animate  world  is  compofed ;  he  has  the  growth 
and  nutrition  of  the'  vegetable  j  and  he  has 
fenfe,  memory,  and  imagination,  belonging 
to  the  animal life;  and,  laft  of  all,  he  acquires 
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reafon  and  intellect.  Thus  is  man  formed, 
not  however  at  once,  but  by  degrees,  and  in 
fucceflion :  For  he  appears  at  firft  to  be  lit- 
tle more  than  a  mere  vegetable,  hardly  der 
ferving  the  name  of  a  Zoophyte;  then  he 
get*  fenfe,  but  fenfe  only,  fo  that  he  is  yet 
little  better  than  a  mufcle ;  then  he  becomes 
an  animal  of  a  more  complete  kind ;  then  a 
rational  creature;  and  finally  a  man  of  in- 
tellect and  fcience,  which  is  the  fummit  and 
completion  of  our  nature. 

From  this  point  of  view  let  us  try  if  we 
can  difcern  the  difference  betwixt  us  and 
higher  intelligencies.     We  begin  with  mat- 
ter and  material  objefts,  and  through  parti- 
culars and  individuals  inveftigate  generals. 
They  (fo  far  as  we  can  conceive  of  their  o- 
perations)  proceed  in  a  method  dire&ly  op- 
pofite  to  this :     For,  beginning  with  gene- 
rals^ they  through  them  recognife  particu- 
lars.   In  this  way  we  too  proceed,  after  we 
have  attained  to  intellect  and  fcience;  but 
with  this  difference,  that  thofe  more  perfect 
minds  fee  the  particulars  in  the  generals  in- 
tuitively ;  whereas  we,  for  the  greater  part, 
"are   obliged  to  invejligate  them,  and  find 
them  out  by  circuit  and  collection.     If  it 
were  otherwife*  and  that  in  the  univerfals 
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we  could  fee  at  once  the  feveral  fubordinatt 
JpecicfeS)  and  their  feveral  properties,  con- 
nections, and  dependencies,  we  fhould  then 
indeed  be  divine  intelligences,  and  be  ranked 
with  beings  of  fiiperior  order.  But,  if  we 
cannot  be  godsy  let  us  continue  meny  and  not 
be  degraded  to  brutes^  by  being  ftripped  of 
that  prerogative  which  chiefly  diftihguifties 
us  from  them,  i  mean  intellect. 


CHAP.    XV. 


That  Articulation  is  not  natural  to  Man. 


WE  are  now  to  defcend  from  thofe 
high  fpeculations  concerning  ideas 
which  conftitute  the  form  of  language,  to 
founds  which  are  the  matter  of  it.  And 
though  I  may  have  failed  in  my  endeavours 
to  convince  the  reader,  that  the  operation  df 
abftra&ing  the  perception*  of  fenfe,  and  for- 
ming of  them  generals  and  utiiverfals,  (for 
as  to  ideas  of  refle&ioit  I  think  there  can  be 
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no  doubt),  is  not  performed  by  any  natural 
inftind,  but  has  arifen,  like  the  arts  that  are 
founded  upon  it,  from  experience  and'  ob* 
fervation,  and  by  ufe  has  been  formed  into 
habit;  I  cannot  doubt  but  that  I  fhall  con* 
vince  every  one  who  will  think  it  worth  his 
while  to  read  what  follows,  that  articulation 
is  altogether  the  work  of  art,  at  leaft  of  a  ha- 
bit acquired  by  cuftom  and  exercife,  and  that 
We  are  truly  by  nature  the  fnutntn  pecus 
that  Horace  makes  us  to  be.  This  I  think 
I  am  able  to  prove,  both  from  theory  and 
fa&s.  I  will  begin  with  the  fads,  which  will 
ferve  to  explain  my  theory. 

It  is  a  clear  cafe,  that  we  do  not  fpeak  in 
that  ftate  which,  of  all  others,  beft  deferves 
the  appellation  of  natural*  I  mean  when  we 
are  bom,  nor  for  a  confiderable  time  after; 
and  even  then  we  learn  but  flowly,  and  with 
a  great  deal  of  labour  and  difficulty.  About 
the  fame  time  alfo  we,  begin  to  form  ideas. 
But  the  lame  anfwer,  I  tnow,  is  made  to 
Ferve  for  both;  namely,  That  oiir  minds,  as 
well  as  our  bodily  organs,  are  then  weak, 
and  therefore  are  enable  to  perform  feveral 
of  their  natural  functions ;  but,  as  foon  as  they 
become  ftrong  and  confirmed  by  age,  then 
we  both  think  and  fpeak.    That  this  is  not 
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true  with  refpeS  to  thinking*  I  have  already 
endeavoured  to  fhow;  and,  as  to  Speak- 
ings 1  fay,  in  the  firft  place,  that  of  all 
thofe  favages  which  have  been  caught  in 
different  parts  of  Europe  *,  not  one  had 
the  ufe  of  fpeech,  though  they  had  all  the 

*  See  an  account  of  them  in  Roufleau's  treatifc  fur 
tinegalitc  des  hommes,  note  3.  and  in  Linnaeus's  Syfte- 
ma  naturae.  The  firft  of  thefe  favages  was  caught 
near  Hefle-CafTel  in  13449  and  was  taught  to  fpeak. 
Another  was  found  in  the  forefts  of  Lithuania  in  the 
year  1694.  He  top  was  mute  when  he  was  found; 
and,  whether  he  ever  learned  to  fpeak,  does  not  appear. 
In  1 719,  two  favages  were  found  in  the  Pyrenaean 
mountains;  and  the  Hanoverian  favage  was  caught  and 
brought  to  England  in  the  reign  of  George  I.  All  thefe, 
when  they  were  firft  caught,  were  not  only  .mute,  that 
is,  had  no  articulation,  but  appeared  to  be  truly  qua- 
drupeds; and  the  firft  mentioned,  our  author  fays,  was 
taught  with  much  difficulty  to  Walk  upright.  When  we 
join  to  this  a  fad  which  Monf.  Rouueau  likewife  avers, 
that  the  children  of  the  Hottentots  and  Caribbees  walk 
fo  long  upon  their  hands,  that  they  are  with  much  dif- 
ficulty taught  to  walk  upright,  it  would  feem  that  we 
muft  add  to  man's  other  acquired  habits  his  quality  of 
biped >  which  has  been  generally  thought  an  enential  part 
of  his  original  nature,  and  accordingly  is  made  part  of 
fome  definitions  of  him.  But  Ariftotle  knew  better;  for 
all  that  he  has  faid  is,  that  by  nature  man  is  more  a  bi- 
ped than  any  other  animal,— p*XiA*  r«g  «•)«  fvnv  ieh 
itv*s.  De  animallum  inceju,  cap.  5.  The  meaning  of  which 
I  take  to  be,  that  he  has  by  nature  a  greater  aptitude  to 
acquire  the  habit  of  walking  on  tnvo  than  any  other  ani- 
mal. And  Monf.  Roufleau's  arguments  in  fupport  of  his 
natural  ere&nefs  appear  to  me  to  prove  no  more. 
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organs  of  pronunciation  fuch  as  we  have 
them,  and  the  underftanding  of  a  man,  at 
lpaft  as  much  as  was  poflible,  when  it  is  conr 
fidered,  that  their  minds  were  not  cultivated 
by  any  kind  of  conversation  or  intercourfe 
with  their  own  fpecies;  nor  had  they  come 
fo  far,   according  to  my  hypothefis,  as  to 
form  ideas,  or  think  at  all.  One  of  thefe 
jyas  caught  in  the  woods  of  Hanover  as  late 
as  the  reign  of  George  I.  and,  for  any  thing  I 
know,  is  yet  alive;  ft  leaft  I  am  fure  he  was 
fo  fome  years  ago.     He  was  a  man  in  mind 
as  well  as  body,  as  I  have  been  informed  by 
a  perfon  who  lived  for  a  confiderable  time 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  farmer's  houfe 
where  he  was  kept,  and  had  an  opportunity 
of  feeing  him  almoft  every  day,  not  an  idiot, 
as  he  has  been  reprefented  by  fome  who  can- 
not make  allowance  for  the  difference  that 
education  makes  upon  mens  minds;  yet  he 
was  not  only  mute  when  firft  caught,  but  he 
never  learned  to  fpeak,  though  at  the  time 
the  gentleman,  from  whom  I  have  my  infor- 
mation, faw  him,  he  had  been  above  thirty 
years  in  England/ 

Further,  not  only  folitary  favages,  but  a 
whole  nation,  if  I  may  call  them  fo,  have 
been  found  without  the  ufe  of  fpeech.  Tltf6 
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is  the  cafe  of  the  Orang  Outangs  that  are 
found  in  the  kingdom  of  Angola  in  Africa, 
and  in  feveral  parts  of  Afia.     They  are  ex- 
actly of  the  human  form;  walking  ere&, 
not  upon  all-four,  like  the  favages  that  have 
been  found  in  Europe;   they  ufe  ftkks  for 
weapons;  they  live  in  fociety;  they  make 
huts  of  branches  of  trees,  and  they  carry  off 
negroe  girls,  of  whom  they  make  flaves,  and 
ufe  them  both  for  work  and  pleafiire.    Thefe 
fads  are  related  of  them  by  Monf.  Buffon 
in  his  natural  hiftory.     And  I  was  further 
told,  by  a  gentleman  who  had  been  in  Ango- 
la, that  there  were  feme  of  them  feven  fett 
high,  and  that  the  negroes  were  extremely 
afraid  of  them ;  for,  when  they  did  any  mif. 
chief  to  the  Orang  Outangs,  they  were  fure 
to  *be  heartily  cudgelled  when  they  were 
caught.     But  though,  from  the  particulars 
above  mentioned,  it  appears  certain,  that  they 
are  of  our  fpecies,  and  though  they  have 
inafle  fome  progrefs  in  the  arts  of  life,  thtiy 
have  ndt  advanced  fo  far  as  to  invent  a  lan- 
guage ;   and  accordingly  none  of  them  that 
have  been  brought  to  Europe  could  fpeak,  and, 
what  feeme  ftrange,  never  learned  to  fpeak.  I 
ttiyfelf  faw  at  Parte  one  of  them,  whofe  flan 
Ms  fluffed,  ftanding  upon  a  fhdf  in  the 
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King's  cabinet  of  natural  curiofities.  He 
had  exa£Uy  the  fhape  apd  features  of  a  man; 
and  particularly,  I  was  informed,  that  he 
had  organs  of  pronunciation  as  perfect  as 
we  have.  He  lived  feveral  years  at  Ver&illes* 
and  died  by  drinking  fpirits.  He  had  as 
much  of  the  understanding  of  a  man  as  could 
be  expe&ed  from  his  education,  and  perfor- 
med many  little  offices  to  the  lady  with 
whom  he  Kved  ;  but  never  learned  to  fpeak. 
I  was  well  informed  too,  of  one  of  them  be- 
longing to  a  French  gentleman  in  India, 
who  ufed  to  go  to  market  for  him,  but  was 
likewife  miite  *. 

Further,  to  ftiew  the  difficulty  of  pronun- 
ciation, the  fa£t  is  moft  certain,  that  thofe 
who  have  been  accuftomed  to  fpeak  all  their 
lives,  cannot,  without  the  greateft  labour  and 

*  Menf.  Roufeau,  in  his  work  above  quoted,  note  10. 
has  collected  the  feveral  accounts  given  of  this  animal  by 
travellers,  and  feems  to  agree  with  me  m  opinion  that  he 
bdcmgsto  our  fpecies,  rejecting  wkh  great  contempt  the 
notion  of  thole  who  think  that  fpeech  is  natural  to  man* 
Now,  if  we  get  over  that  prejudice,  and  do  not  infift,  that 
other  arts  of  life,  which  the  Orang  Outangs  want,  are 
likewife  natural  to  man,  it  is  impofitble  we  can  refufe 
them  the  appellation  of  men*  See  what  I  have  further 
laid  upon  the  fubjeft  of  the  Orang  Outang,  ch.  4. 
£ook  2. 
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pains,  learn  to  pronounce  founds  that  they 
have  not  been  accuftomed  to.  Thus  a 
Frenchman  that  has  not  been  taught  Eng- 
lifli  early  in  his  youth,  can  hardly  ever  learn 
to  pronounce  the  afpirated  /,  that  is,  the  th\ 
and  an  Englifiiman  cannot  pronounce  the 
afpirated  K,  or  x  of  the  Greeks,  which  we 
in  Scotland  pronounce  with  the  greateft  eafe. 
And  the  Baron  Hontan,  who  travelled  fo 
much  in  North  America,  tells  us,  that  he 
fpent  four  days  to  no  purpofe  in  trying  to 
teach  a  Huron  to  pronounce  the  labial  con- 
fonants  £,  py  and  m>  which  we  reckon  fo 
eafy,  and  which  are  among  the  firft  confo- 
nants  that  our  children  pronounce ;  the  rea- 
fon  of  which  was,  that  the  Hurons  have 
no  fuch  confonants  in  their  language. 

But  what  puts  the  matter  out  of  all  doubt, 
in  my  apprehenlion,  is  the  cafe  of  deaf  per- 
fons  among  us.  And  their  cafe  deferves  to 
be  the  more  attentively  confidered,  that  they 
are  nearly  in  the  condition  in  which  we  fup- 
pofe  men  to  have  been  in  the  natural  ftate. 
For,  like  them,  they  have  the  organs  of  pro- 
nunciation ;  and,  like  them  too,  they  have 
inarticulate  cries,  by  which  they  exprefs 
their  wants  and  defires.  They  have  like- 
wife,  by  conftant  intercourfe  with  men  who 
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have  the  ufe  of  reafon,  and  who  cohverfe 
with  them  in  their  way,  acquired  the  habit 
of  forming  ideas;  which  we  muft  alfo  fup- 
pofe  the  favage  to  have  acquired,  tho*  with 
infinitely  more  labour,  before  he  could  have 
a  language  to  exprefs  them.  They  want 
therefore  nothing  in  order  to  fpeak,  but  in- 
ftru£tion  or  example,  which  the  favages 
who  invented  the  firft  languages  likewife 
wanted.  In  this  fituation,  do  they  invent  a 
language  when  they  come  to  perfect  age,  as 
it  is  fuppofed  we  all  fhould  do,  if  we  had  not 
learnt  one  in  our  infancy?  or  do  they  ever 
come  to  fpeak  during  their  whole  lives? 
The  fa&  moft  certainly  is,  that  they  never 
do;  but  continue  to  communicate  their 
thoughts  by  looks  and  geftures,  which  we 
caXLjignsy  unlefs  they  be  taught  to  articulate 
by  an  art  lately  invented. 

The  inventor  of  this  wonderful  art, 
which,  I  think,  does  honour  to  modern  times, 
was  Dr  John  Wallis,  one  of  the  firft  mem- 
bers of  the  Royal  Society,  and  a  moft  in- 
genious, as  well  as  learned  man.  He  has 
written  an  excellent  Englifti  grammar,  which 
was  reprinted  in  1765,  and  fubjoined  to  it  is 
a  letter  of  the  author  to  one  Beverly,  where- 
in he  gives  an  account  of  this  art  which  he 
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bad  invented,  and  mentions  two  perfons  u-» 
pon  whom  he  had  pra&ifed  it  with  fuc- 
cefs*  I  knew  two  profeflbrs  of  the  art  in 
Paris,  one  of  them  Monf.  PAbbt  de  PEpecf 
with  whom  I  was  feveral  times,  and  whofe 
civility,  and  the  trouble  he  took  to  fhew  ipe 
his  method  of  teaching,  I  take  this  opportu- 
nity of  acknowledging.  He  had  brought 
fame  of  his  fcholars  a  furprifing  length;  and 
one  of  them  I  particularly  remember,  a  girl, 
who  fpoke  fo  pleafantly,  that  I  fliQuld  not 
have  known  her  to  be  deaf. — There  is  at 
prefent  in  Edinburgh  a  prof  eflbr  of  the  fame 
art,  Mr  Braldwood,  whom  I  know,  and 
who  has  likewife  been  at  the  trouble  of 
fhewing  me  his  method  of  teaching;  of  which 
I  very  much  approve.  He  has  taught  many 
with  great  fuccefs;  and  there  is  one  of  his 
fcholars  particularly  who  is  at  prefent  carrying 
on  the  bufinefs  of  a  painter  in  London,  and 
who  both  fpeaks  and  writes  good  Englifli.  * 
But  it  is  furprifing  what  labour  it  cofts  him  to 
teach,  and  his  fcholars  to  learn:  Which  puts  it 
out  of  all  doubt,  that  articulation  is  not  only 
an  art,  but  an  art  of  mod  difficult  acquifition, 
otherwife  than  by  imitation,  and  conftant 
practice,  from  our  earlieft  years.  For,  in 
the  firft  place,  it  is  difficult  to  teach  fuch 

*  His  name  is  Mr  Shirreff .  I  mentioned  him  before  up- 
on another  occafion. 
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fchdars  to  make  any  fcufcd  at  all.  They, 
at  firft  only  Weathe  ftrongly,  till  they  are 
taught  to  make  that  concuffion  and  tremu- 
lous motion  of  the  wiadptpe  which  produ- 
ces audible  founds,  Thefe  are  very  harfh* 
low*  and  guttural,  at  firft,  and  more  like 
croaking  than  a  dear  vocal  found;  which  Z 
thmk  will  account  for  what  Monf.  dela  Gmda~ 
nam  tells  u*  of  the  ftf&dge  method  of  freak- 
ing of  a  people  he  found  upon  the  banks 
of  the  river  Atnaxonsj  for  the  found  of  their 
language  was  fo  low,  afid  to  much  inWard, 
more  referabjiog  buttering  %than  fpeaking, 
that  he  imagined  they  fpoke  by  draw- 
ing in  their  breath:  And  a  girl  whom  I 
myfelf  faw  in  France*  thdt  had  been  caught 
wild  in  cbe/woods  of  Charapaigne  %  whfen 

*  There  was  an  account  of  this  ftrange  phaenomenon 
puttttteA  itf  Ffaiice  by  a  lady,'  under  the  title,  Hif- 
tote  itvunMeSmtigti  and  revHed  by  Mmf.  d&U  Cond** 
mnt.  It  wftt  frflaflated  iht^kngHty,  and  puUUhe^l  in. 
Edinburgh, in  1 767*  with  a  preface,  fhewing  it  to  be  very 
probable  that  (He  came  from  a  country  upon  the  coaft  of 
Hudfob's  fety,  where  (he  wds  taken,  and  carried'to  one 
of  Chtf  French  iflands  in  the  Wdft  Indies ;  from  .whence 
flie  was  again  imbarked,  and  theihip  was  wrecked  fomo- 
where  on  the  coaft  of  France  or  Flanders;  and  it  ap- 
pears, that  only  (he  and  a  negro  girl  efcaped  by  fwim- 
ing.    At  tfie  tifcre  I  fa*  her,  (he  h*d  been  thirty  year* 

Vol.  I.  N 
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fhe  fhewed  me  how  the  language  of  her 
cotmtiy  was  fpoken,  made  a  low  muttering 

found,  in  her  throaty  in  which  I  could  hardly 
diftinguifli  any  articulation.  After  this  dif- 
ficulty, which  is  not  fmall,  is  got  over,  then 
comes  the  chief  labour,  to  teach  them  the 
pronunciation  of  the  feveral  letters;  in  do- 
ing which,  the  teacher  is  obliged,  not  only 
himfelf  to  ufe  many  drftortions  and  grima- 
ces, in  brder  to  fhew  his  fcholars  the  pofi- 
tions  and  actions  of  the  feveral  organs,  but 

*  likewife  to  employ  his  hands  to  place  and 
move  tktk  org%ps  properly;  while  the  fcho- 
lars themfelves  labour  fo  much,  and  bdfow 
fuck  pafns  and  attention,  that  I  am  really 
furprifed,  that*  with  all  the  defire  they  have 
to  learn,  whidaas^ery  great,  theyihould  be 

^  able  to  fupport  the  drudgery.  And  I  am 
affured  by  Mr  Braidwood,  that,  if  he  did  not 
take  different  methods  with  them,  according 
to  their  different  capacities,  and  the  diffe- 
rence of  their  org&ns,  it  would  be  impoffible 
to  teach  many  of  them.  And  this  very  well . 
accounts  for  what  feems  fo  ftrange  at  firft, 
that  thole  Oiang  Otitangs  that  have  been 

in  France,  but  remembered  many  particulars  concerning 
.  her  own  country. 
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brought  from  Africa  or  Afia,  and  many  of 
thofe  folitary  favages  that  have  been  caught 
in  Europe,  never  learned  to  fpeak,  tho* 
they  had  the  organs  of  pronunciation  as 
perfect  as  we:  For,  as  it  is  well  known, 
favages  are  very  indolent,  at  leaft  with  re- 
fpe&  to  any  exercife  of  the  mind,  and  are 
hardly  excited  to  adion  by  any  curiofity,  or 
defire  of  learning. 

If,  therefore,  this  art  be  fo  difficult  to  be 
learned  without  imitation,  even  by  the  af- 
fiftance  of  the  mod  diligent  inftru&ion,  how 
much  more  difficult  muft  the  invention  of  it 
have  been;  that  is,  the  acquiring  of  it  with- 
out either  inftru&ion  or  example? 

Having  thus  proved  the  fa&,  as  I  think, 
inconteftably,  it  will  not  be  difficult  to  af- 
fign  the  reafons,  and  explain  the  theory. 
For  we  need  only  confider  with  a  little  at- 
tention the  mechanifm  of  fpeech,  and  we 
fhall  foon  find,  that  there  is  required  for 
fpeaking  certain  portions  and  motions  of 
the  organs  of  the  mouth,  fuch  as,  the  tongue, 
the  teeth,  lips,  and  palate,  that  cannot  be 
from  nature,  but  muft  be  the  effedt  of  art: 
For  their  a&ion,  when  they  are  employed  in 
the  enunciation  of  fpeech,  is  fo  different 
N2 
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from  their  natural  and  quiefcent  fituatton* 
that  nothing  but  long  ufe  and  exercife  could 
have  taught  us  to  employ  them  in  that  way* 
To  explain  this  more  particularly,  X  think  ia 
not  neceffary  for  my  prefent  purpofe.  I 
{hall  have  occafion  to  fay  more  of  it  after- 
wards; but  who  would  defire  in  the  mean 
time  to  be  better  informed  about  it,  may 
confult  Dionyfius  the  Halicarnaffian,  in  his 
treatife  of  Compofition,  where  he  has  inoft 
accurately  explained  the  different  operati- 
ons of  the  organs  in  the  pronunciation  of 
the  different  letters.  And  whoever  would 
defire  to  be  ftill  better  informed,  let  him  at-s 
tend  Mr  Braid  wood  when  he  teaches,  who* 
from  his  practice  in  that  way,  has  learned 
to  knovfr  more  of  the  mechanifm  of  lan- 
guage than  any  grammarian  or  phifofb- 
pher. 

I  fhall  only  fay  further  on  this  fubjeS, 
that  pronunciation  is  one  of  thofe  arts  of 
which  the  inftruments  are  the  members  of 
the  human  body;  like  dancing,  and  an- 
other art  more  akin  to  this,  I  mean  finging: 
And,  like  thofe  arts,  it  is  learned,  eithef  by 
mere  imitation,  man  being,  as  Ariftotle  has 
told  us,  the  moft  imitative  of  all  animals;  or 
by  teaching,  as  in  the  cafe  of  deaf  men;  but 
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joined  with  very  conftant  and  affiduous  prac- 
tice; that  bemg  abfdtutely  neceflary  for  the 
acquiring  of  any  art,  in  which-ever  of  the 
two  ways  it  be  learned. 

And  here  we  may  obferve,  that  it  is  a 
very  falfe  condufion,  to  infer,  from  tne  fa* 
dlity  of  doing  any  thing,  that  it  is  a  natu- 
ral  operation.  For  what  is  it  that  we  do 
more  eafily  and  readily  than  fpeaking?  and 
yet  we  fee  it  ifc  an  art  that  is  not  to  be  taught 
without  the  greateft  labour  and  difficulty* 
both  on  the  part  of  die  matter  and  the  fcho* 
kr;  nor  to  be  learned  by  imitatkm,  without 
continual  praftice,  ffbm  our  infancy  up* 
waida.  For  it  is  not  to  be  learned,  like  o* 
ther  arts,  fuch  ad  dancing  and  finging,  by 
pra&ifing  an  hour  or  two  a^day,  for  a  few 
years,  or  perhaps  only  fome  months;  but 
conftant  and  uninterrupted  pradice  is  re- 
quired for  many  years,  and  for  every  hour, 
I  may  fay,  etery  minute  of  the  day.  And, 
even  after  it  is  learned  with  fo  much  trouble 
and  pains,  it  may,  like  other  acquired  habits, 
be  loft  by  difufe :  Of  which  I  mentioned  a 
remarkable  inftance  before,  in  a  boy,  who  did 
not  lofe  his  hearing  till  he  was  after  eight 
years  old*  and  had  learned,  not  only  to  fpeak; 
N3 
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perfe&ly,   but  to  read;   and  yet,  when  he 
came  to  be  taught  by  Mr  Braidwood,  which 
was  at  the  age  of  five  and  twenty,  he  had 
abfolutely  loft  the  ufe  of  fpeech,  and  had  it 
to  learn  as  much  as  any  of  his  fcholars.     So 
that  we  need  not  doubt  of  what  we  are  told 
of  Alexander  Selkirk,  who  was  but  three 
years  in  the  defert  ifland  of  Juan  Fernandez; 
and  yet,  during  that  fhort  time,  he  had  loft 
the  ufe  of  fpeech  fo  much  as  to  be  hardly  in- 
telligible to  thofe  who  found  him  there, 
Thofe  therefore  who,  from  .the  facility  of  a 
performance  *  conclude,  that  it  is  not  a  work 
of  art,  but  of  nature,  do  not  fufficiently  con- 
fider  how  much  of  artificial  habit  there  is  in 
our  natures,  in  the  ftate  we  are  in  at  prefent, 
and  that  in  this  chiefly  we  differ  from  other 
animals,  that  the  moft  of  them,  I  mean  fuch 
as  are  wild,   are  altogether  creatures  of  na- 
ture,   and  even  fuch  of  them  as  we  have 
tamed,  and  affimilated  in  fome  degree  to  our- 
felves,   have  ftill  much  more  of  nature  in 
them  than  of  art ;   whereas  a  civilized  man. 
is  fo  much  more  a  creature  of  art  than  of 
nature,   that  his  natural  habits  are  almoft 
loft  in  his  artificial. 

I  will  make  another  obfervation  before  I 
conclude  this  article.  If  it  had  not  been  for 
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this  new-intented  art  of  teaching  deaf  per- 
fons  to  fpeak,  hardly  any  body  would  have 
believed  that  the  material  or  mechanical 
tpart  of  language  was  learned  with  fo  much 
difficulty.  But,  if  we  could  get  an  Orang 
Outang,  or  a  mute  favage,  fuch  as  he  above 
mentioned,  who  was  caught  in  the  woods  of 
Hanover,  and  would  take  the  fame  pains  to 
teach  him  to  think  that  Mr  Braidwood  takes 
to  teach  his  fcholars  to  fpeak,  we  fhould  foon 
be  convinced,  that  the  formal  part  of  Ian*- 
guage  was  as  difficult  to  be  learned  as  the 
material  For  my  own  part,!  am  fully  per- 
fuaded,  that  the  minds  of  men  laboured  ,& 
much  at  firft,  when  they  formed  abftra£fc  }*- 
deas,  as  their  organs  of  pronunciation  did 
when  they  formed  articulate  founds ;  and* 
till  the  mind  bp  ftored  with  ideas,  it  isap$rr 
fed  void,  and  in  a  kind  of  lethargy,  out  of 
which  it  is  roufed,  only  by  external  obje&s 
of  fenfe,  or  calls  of  appetite  from  within. 
It  was  this  want  of  ideas,  which  made  the 
Hanoverian  favage  pafs,  in  the  opinion  of 
paany,  for  an  idiot;  and  it  accounts  for  that 
brutifh  infenfibility  in  a  nation  of  whicU 
Piodorus  Siculus,  in  his  third  book  *,  has 

*  Cap.  1 8,  edit.  IVeffclsng. 

•    N4 
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given  us  an  account.  They  ^rere  fitted 
upon  the  coaft  of  the  Indian  ocean,  near  tp 
the  ftraits  which  join  that  ocean  to  the  Ara- 
bian gulf.  Ptolomy  king  of  Egypt,  the  third  of 
that  name,  having  heard*  he  fays,  much  of 
their  brutiftinefsandftupidity,had  the  curio- 
sity to  fend  one  of  his  friends  to  bring  him 
an  account  of  them;  who  accordingly  went, 
properly  attended,  and  brought  back  to  the 
king  a  report,  which  in  fubftance  amount- 
ed to  this :  That  they  neither  defired  the 
company  of  ftrangers,  nor  fhunned  it:  That 
no  appearance,  however  ftrange,  feemed  to 
move  them;  for  they  kept  their  eyes  always 
fixt,  and  neiter  altered  their  countenance; 
That,  when  any  pedbn  advanced  upon  thein 
•with  a  drawn  fword,  they  did  not  run  away; 
and  they  bore  all  kinds  of  infults  and  injuries 
without  (hewing  the  leaft  fign  of  anger. 
Nor  did  thofe  of  them  who  were  fpe&ators 
of  fuch  injuries  fhew  any  indignation  at 
what  they  faw  their  countrymen  fuffer.  He 
adds,  That  they  carried  their  infertility  fo 
far,  that,  when  their  wive*  and  children  were 
killed  in  their  prefence,  they  Were  even 
then  unmoved,  fhewing  no  figns,  either 
of  pity  or  anger.  In  ftort,  ftys  he,  m  the 
raoft  terrible  fituations,  they  ieemed  pcrfe&P 
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Jy  tranquil,  looking  ftedfaftly  at  what  was 
doiflg*  wuU  at  every  eveut  that  happened, 
giving  a  nod  with  their  heads.  Thus  far 
jftolorus;  and  with  this  account  many  of 
the  relations  of  our  modern  travellers, 
concerning  people  living  in  the  lowed  ftate 
«f  barbarity,  agree*  And  I  know  a  gen- 
tleman who  few  in  Batavia  two  favages 
brought  from  New  Holland*  that  appeared 
to  him  to  be  perfectly  ftupid  and  idiotkal, 
though  he  bad  no  reafon  to  think  that  they 
wore  more  Jb  tbatx  the  other  natives  of  that 
country. 


CHAP,        XVI. 

That  Language  it  not  natural  t*  Many 
proved  al/bfrom  Arguments  a  pofteriori. 

THUS  I  have  endeavoured  to  demon- 
ftratc,  from  the  nature  of  language, 
confiftingofideas  and  the  articulate  founds  by 
which  they  are  expreffed,  that  language  is  not 
from  nature,  but  acquired  habit.  This  kind  of 
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demonftration  is  faid  to  be  a  priori^  being 
from  principles  and  the  nature  of  the  thing; 
and  though,  in  many  cafes,  it  may  be  long 
and  tedious,  it  is  accounted  the  beft;  becaufe 
it  not  only  proves  that  a  thing  tr,  but  (hews 
us  nvhy  it  is.  But,  as  fome  of  my  friends,  for 
whofe  judgement  I  have  great  deference,  ftill 
retain  fome  doubts  in  this  matter,  I  will  en- 
deavour to  fatisfy  them  by  another  kind  of 
demonftration,  which. is  faid  to  be  afwfteri- 
ori;  becaufe  it  is  not  from  principles,  but 
from  the  confequences  which  would  follow, 
if  the  contrary  hypothefis  were  true.  This 
method  of  demonftration,  is  well  known  to 
mathematicians ;  and  is  faid  by  them  to  be 
ex  abfurdo. 

Let  us  fuppofe,  then,  that  man,  when  he 
comes  to  the  age  of  maturity,  fpeaks  natu- 
rally; theconfequence,  I  think,  will  be,  that 
this  language,  thus  naturally  fpoken,  muft 
be  as  naturally  underftood:  For  it  is  im- 
poflible  to  conceive,  that  nature  fhould  have 
given  to  man  a  method  of  communication 
which,  not  being  underftood,  could  be  of  no 
ufe.  And,  accordingly,  we  find,  that  thofe 
figns  of  communication,  which  are  acknow- 
ledged to  be  natural,  fuch  as  looks,  geftures, 
and  inarticulate  cries,  are  readily  underftood 
by  all  the  animals  of  the  fame  fpecies.  Now% 
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that  there  is  any  fuch  univerfal  language 
exifting  in  the  world  at  prefent,  or  that  it 
ever  did  exift,  is  a  fad  that  certainly  cannot 
be  proved :  And  yet  it  muft  appear  very  ex- 
traordinary, that  this  natural  language  fliould 
never  have  been  found,  not  even  among 
die  moft  barbarous  nations;  but  that  all  the 
people  of  the  earth  fhpuld  have  agreed  to 
exchange  it  for  an  artificial  language,  which 
none  can  underftand  who  has  not  learned 
it.  But,  further,  I  fay,  that  it  is  impoffible 
to  conceive  any  fuch  language:  For  I  de^ 
fire  any  perfon  to  try,  whether  he  can  form 
a  notion  of  any  number  of  articulate  founds 
exprefling  ideas,  which  will  be  immediately 
underftfed  by  every  body  as  foon  as  uttered ; 
and  they  muft  not  only  be  underftood  iiugle, 
but  in  combination,  fo  as  to  form  difcourfe; 
otherwife  they  would  not  ferve  the  purpofe 
of  language. 

But,  further  ftill,.  I  afk,  whether  there  be 
only  one  univerfal  language  of  this  kind,  or 
more  ?  If  there  beby  nature  but  one  which  all 
men  fpeak  when  they  come  to  the  age  of 
maturity;  then  I  aft:  of  what  kind  is  it  ?  Nor 
fliould  it  be  difficult  to  anfwer  this  queftion. 
For,  having  no  variety,  but  being  every  where 
the  fame,  and  proceeding  immediately  and 
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dire&ly  from  nature,  it  fhould  be  eidy, 
one  would  imagine,  to  explain  of  whet  kind 
tbe  founds  are  which  muft  neceflfarily  form 
this  one  language  naturalty  fpoken  and  na- 
turally underfiood.  Yet  this  is  what  no  body 
hitherto  has  attempted  to  do,  fo  far  as  I 
know ;  and,  if  it  {hall  be  attempted,  I  wiH 
venture  to  prophefy  that  k  will  be  without 
faccefe.  On  the  other  hand,  if  we  fuppofe 
that  there  is  more  than  one  natural  language, 
a  fuppofition  which  is  much  more  proba* 
bk,  as  it  is  hardly  poflihlc  to  conceive,  that 
different  herdsof  favages,  in  different  parts  of 
the  earth,  fhould  all  fpeak  the  feme  Ian* 
gttage,  or,  if  it  could  be  conceived,  it  is  con- 
tradicted by  the  fad;  fince  it  is  wdlfcnowfi 
how  diflFerent  the  languages  of  barbarous 
nations,  even  inhabiting  the  fame  country, 
are  from  one  another;  then  I  afk how  many 
there  are  of  thofe  natural  languages  f  To 
this  queftion  the  only  anfwer  that  can  be 
given,  I  imagine,  is,  that  they  are  as  maay, 
as  there  are  tribes  or  herds  of  favages,  who 
have  happened  to  affociate  together,  that  is* 
almoft  infinite;  and  yet  this  lb  great  num- 
ber of  different  languages  are  all  to  be  un- 
derftood by  every  one,  as  naturally  as  they 
ace  fpoken }  a  thing  which  appears  to  me 
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altogether  abfurd;  it  is,  however,  the  neeek 
fary  confluence  of  the  hypothefis,  that  lan- 
guage is  natural  to  man.  .. 

I  hav/c  heard,  it  obferved,  that  children* 
who  are  much  together,  make  a  kind  of  lan- 
guage for  themfej  ves,  which  they  underftandj 
hut  which  grown  perfons,  not .  aocuftomed 
to  their  prattle,  do  not  underftand.  But  t;hia 
language  can  be  no  other  than  an  imper- 
fe&  imitation  of  the  articulate  founds  which- 
they  have  heard;,  from  which  we  cannot,  1 
think,  with  any  degree  of  probability,,  jypfer 
that  they  would  have  invented  articulation* 
thos  they  had  never  heajd  it.  In  the  fame 
manner,  we  fee  them  following  analogy  in 
the  tenfes  of  ,  verbs;  for  they  fay  draivid* 
inftead  of  drawn*  thinked>  indeed  of  thought* 
But  can  we  frpqa  thence  infer,  that  they 
could  have  invented  this  way  of  expreffing 
the  different  times  of  verbs,  by  varying  the 
word,  or  its*  termination,  in  a  certain  man- 
ner? 

Again,  if  language  be  natural  to  man* 
the  confequence  is,  that  nature  has  bellowed 
upon  him  what  is  not  neceffary,  either  for 
the  prefervation  of  the  individual,  or  the 
continuation  of  the  fpecies;  for  there  are 
countries  of  the  earth  where  men  may  fub- 
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fift'upoh  tKe  natural  fruits  of  the  earth,  arid 
Multiply,  to  a  certain  degree,  without  any- 
art  at  all;  and,  in  fuch  countries,  it  is  highly 
probable  that  the  human  race  firft  began. 
Qt;  if  arts  of  fubfiftence  were  neceffary,  'as 
they  certainly  are  in  fom'e  countries,  it  fhall 
be  proved,  in  the  fequel,  that  thefe  might 
be  carried  on  without  the  life  of  language*; 
Now,  there  is  no  other  inftance  can  be  gi- 
ven of  nature  having  beftowed,  upon  any  a- 
rtimal,  more  than  is  neceffary  for  the  pre- 
fervation  of  the  individual,  or  the  propaga- 
tion of  the  kind.  And,  if  we  are  to  fuppofe 
that  nature,  in  her  bounty  to  our  fpecies, 
has  gone  beyond  neceffity,  we  cannot  flop; 
but  muft  farther  fuppofe,  that  fhe  has  be- 
ftowed upon  us  all  the  arts  which  minifter 
to  our  convenience,  utility,  or  even  pleafure; 
in  fhort,  all  the  arts  of  life. 

And  thus,  whether  we  confider  the  mat- 
ter in  its  principles,  or  in  its  confequences,  it 
feems  to  be  demonftrated,  that  language 
does  not  proceed  from  nature,  but  from  ac- 
quired habit. 


b  o«  :o  k     n; 


INTRODUCTION. 

IN  the  preceeding*  book,  Ihave  endea- 
voured to  prove,  by  various  arguments, 
that  language  is  not  natural  to  man.  If 
this  be  true,  one  of  two  things  muft  necefla- 
rily  follow;  either;  that  language  is  the  fruit 
of  human  art  and  induftry ;  or,  that  it  muft 
have  been  revealed' from  heaven. 

Another  thing  alfo  appears  to  be  evident 
from  what  has  been  faid,  That,  if  language 
was  invented,  it  wis  of  very  difficult  in- 
vention: For  if,  even  after  it  is  difcover- 
ed,  it  be  learned*  as  we  have  feen,  with  fo 
much  pains  and  labour,  it  muft  have  been 
invented  with  infinitely  more.  And' indeed 
the  difficulty  of  the  invention  appears  fo 
very  great,  that  it  feems  hard  to  account 
how  it  ever  happened;  and  it  is  the  more  fo, 
that  it  muft  have  been  among  the  firft  arts 
invented.  For  one  art  difcovered,  naturally 
leads  to  another;  but  the  beginning  in  all 
things  is  exceeding  difficult:    And  what 
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makes  the  difficulty  the  greater  is,  that,  as 
Ariftotle  has  obferved,  all  our  learning  at 
firft  is  from  imitation  *•  Children  among 
us  do  certainly  learn  in  that  way ;  and  what 
is  commonly  faid  I  believe  to  be  true,  that 
men  learned  at  firft  to  build  Jfrom  the  fwal- 
low,  or  any  other  bird  that  makes  fuch  an 
artificial  neft;  from  the  fpider  to  weave ;  and 
from  the  birds  to  fing.  This  laft  I  have  & 
particular  reafon  for  believing  to  be  true  [  be- 
caufe  the  wild  girl  abpve  mentioned*  whom 
I  faw  in  France,  told  me,  that  the  only  mufic 
ot'the,p$ople  of  her  country  was  the  imitation 
of  the  tinging  of  birds;  and  (he  affirmed, 
that  (he  herfelf  could  pnce  have  imitated  the 
notes  of  any  bird.  Bui  this  faculty,  a*  well 
as  many,  others  which  {he  poffeffed  in  the 
wild  ftate,  fhe  had  loft;  for  it  was  thea> 
when  I  faw  her,  above  thirty  year*  after  fhe 
was  caught.  In  fhort,  it  appears  to  me,  that 
we  refemble  very  much  an  American  or 
Weft-India  bird  that  I  have  heard  of*  called 
1  the  Mock-bird*  which  ha6  quo  tune  of  it*  own, 
but  imitates  the  notes,  of  any  Other  bird: 
For  we  feem  to  fet  out  in  life  Without  any 
original  frock  of  out  own,  or  any  .ttttumL 
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talent  befides  that  faculty  of  imitation, 
which  nature  has  beftowed  upon  us  in  fo 
high  a  degree,  that  Ariftotle  has  denomina- 
ted man,  very  properly,  the  moft  imitative 
of  all  animals.  Now  while  man  was  learn- 
ing other  arts  by  imitating  the  inftin£t  of 
the  brute  creation,  by  what  imitation  could 
he  learn  to  fpeak  ? 

Thefe,  and  many  other  confiderations  that 
might  be  mentioned,  have  induced  fbjne 
learned  men  whom  I  have  known,  to  believe, 
upon  philofophical  as  well  as  religious  prin- 
ciples, that  it  exceeded  the  power  of  man  to 
invent  Jo  wonderful  an  art;  and  that  there- 
fore it  was  the  gift  of  God,  or  of  fome  fuperior 
nature  *.  This  is  an  opinion  that  I  am  far 
from  rejecting  asabfurd,  or  improbable;  nor 
would  I  have  it  beliefed  that  I  pay  no  re- 
gard to  the  account  given  in  our  facred  books 
of  the  origin  of  our  fpecies :  But  *  it  does 
not  belong  to  me,  as  a  philofopher  or  gra- 

#  This  appears  to  have  been  an  opinion  as  old  as  the 
days  of  Pfato>  who,  in  his  dialogue  upon  language,  I 
mean  the  Cratyfau  p*  291.  edit.  Fteim,  tells  us,  that 
fome,  in  order  to  fblve  the  difficulty  about  die  firft  names 
or  radical  words  of  language,  did,  as  the  tragic  poets  do 
when  they  cannot  otherwife  unravel  their  fables,  bring 
down  a  god,  as  in  a  machine,  to  cur  the  knot. 

Vol.  I.  O 
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roarian,  to  inquire  whether  fuch  account  is 
to  be  underftood  allegorically,  according  to 
the  opinions  of  fome  divines  * ;  or  literally, 

*  Sec  upon  this  fiibjeft  Butnefs  Archaeotogia*  fbilofophicae 
lib.  2.  cap.  7.  and  the  authorities  by  him  there  quoted; 
from  which  it  appears,  that  it  was  not  only  the  opinion  ♦ 
of  the  Jews,  but  of  the  Chriftians  of  the  firft  centuries, 
that  the  circumftances  related  by  Mofes  concerning  the 
origin  of  man  are  to  be  considered  as  airegorical  or  para- 
bolical, like  the  parables  in  the  New  Teftament,  and  as 
many  other,  paflages  in  the  Old  muft  be  underftood*  See: 
alfo  two  very  elegant  epifUes  of  the  fame  author,  annexed 
ftrhis  Archa&kgj. 

As  to  the  Jewifli  doctors,  the  fingie  authority  of  Jo- 
fephus  is  worth  that  of  them  all.  For,  befides  his  Greek 
learning,  he  appears  to  have  been  exceedingly  learned  in 
the  religion  and  antiquities  of  his  country,  having  ftu- 
died  diligently,  as  he  tells  us  himfelf,  the  doctrines  of  the 
two  moil  famous  feels  among  the  Jews,  the  Pharifees  and 
the  Eflenians.  And,  in  order  to  profecute  his  ftudies  with 
more  leifure,  he  retired  to  a  defart,  where  he  fpent  three 
years  with  a  very  learned  Hermit ;  Jofcpbi  vita  ab  ipfo  con- 
firipta,  in  initio. 

From  the  commentary  he  makes  upon  Mofes's  account 
of  the  primitive  ftate  of  man,  it  is  clear  he  thought  it  an 
allegory.    He  introduces  it  with  thefe  words:  K«<  h  ««, 

jr#i>  x«fl*«r*iv«,  Xipwr  «i/'r*;,&c.  Antiq.lib.  1.  cap.  2.  Now, 
(pvri*>+{*i>  is  a  word  that  cannot  be  applied  to  a  plain  nar- 
rative of  an  historical  fad;  but  mud  mean,  that  Moles, 
by  the  ftory  he  tells,  intended  to  reprefent  the  natural 
(late  of  man*  And  from  what  he  makes  God  Almighty 
fay  to  Adam  after  his  fall,  it  is  plain  that  he  underftood 
the  garden  of  Eden  to  be  a  type  of  that  primitive  ftate 
of  men,  when  they  lived  upon  the  natural  fruits  of  the 
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and  as  an  hiftorkal  fa£l ;  an  inquiry,  befides, 
which  I  am  very  ill  qualified  for,  not  un- 
dcrftanding  the  original  language  of  thofe. 
books.     But  fuppoling  that  we  are  to  under- 

earth,  without  toil  or  labour,  and  with  perfect  innocence 
and  fimplicity  of  manners.  As  I  cannot  judge  of  the 
fenfe  of  Mofes,  otherwife  than  by  authority,  I  mud  be 
forgiven  to  think  that  this  fo  learned  Jew  underftood  the 
books  of  Mofes  as  well  at  leaft  as  any  modern  divine. 
But,  even  among  thefe,  authorities  are  not  wanting  in 
fupport  of  this  opinion.  And  I  will  give  one  among 
them  too,  which  I  think  may  ftand  in  place  of  many. 
It  is  that  of  a  divine,  (till  living,  of  the  greateft  learn- 
ing, and  a  moft  able,  critic,  both  of  facred  and  profane 
writings.  By  this  defcription  the  reader  will  cafily  guefi 
that  I  mean  Or  Warburton,  the  author  of  the  Dhino 
Legation  of  Mopes*  the  moft  learned  work  which  this  age 
has  produced.  He  has  faid,  that  the  ftory  of  the  fall, 
as  ftated  by  Mofes,  is  "  a  real  faft  told  allegorically." 
Dh.  Leg.  book  4.  §  4.  vol.  3./.  105.  in  a  note.  Supported 
by  fuch  authorities,  I  think  I  may  venture  to  go  fo  far 
as  to  fay,  that  it  would  not  be  for  the  credit  of  religion 
to  underftand  literally  all  the  circumftances  of  that  rela- 
tion, fuch  as  the  converiations  betwixt  God  and  man, 
the  woman  and  the  ierpent.  For,  if  we  are  to  underftand 
thefe  literally,  we  muft  underftand  in  the  feme  manner 
thofe  recorded  in  the  beginning  of  the  book  of  Job, 
which  by  many  divines  is  fuppofed  to  be  written  by  Mo- 
fes. Such  literal  interpretations  of  fcripture  have  been 
made  a  topic  of  ridicule  by  fome  libertine  writers,  of 
which  tho'  I  by  no  means  approve,  it  is  better  to  avoid 
giving  them  a  handle  by  interpreting  improperly  the 
figurative  and  allegorical  manner  in  which  thofe  ancient . 

02 
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ftand  the  ftory  in  the  literal  fenfe,  and  that 
founderftood,  it  neodHarily  implies,  (for  itia 
not  exprefled),  that  the  gift  of  fpeech  was 
once  beftowed  by  God  upon  man,  it  may  af- 
terwards have  been  loft,  as  certainly  many 
other  gifts,  beftowed  upon  the  firft  pair, 
were  loft,  after  the  fall,  and  not  transmitted 
to  their -degenerate  pofterity.    Or,  ftiould 
we  fuppofe  it  continued  to  the  race,  as  well 
as  other  arts  which  the  firft  pair  pofieffed, 
fiich  as  that  of  tilling  the  ground,  which 
was  their  occupation  in  Paradife ;    yet  both 
.  this  art  of  language,  and  thofe  other  arts, 
may  fome  time  or  other  have  been  loft,  by 
fuch  calamities  as  have  befallen  the  human 
face,  in  many  parts  of  this  earth,  by  fire  or 
water,  plague  or  famine;  infomuch  that  they 
have  been  cither  totally  deftroyed,  or  very 

oriental  writer*  relate  fads.  It  is  from  the  converfa- 
tioas,  recorded  ia  the  beginning  of  Genefii,  and  from 
theft  only,  that  ™  «"»  "^ that  ***&*&  *■*  reve«led 
to  th*  firft  pair.  Now,  thofe  who  are  converfaitt  in  the 
orie&tal  writings,  and  even  in  the  moft  ancient  Greek  au- 
thors, know  well,  that  the  dialogue  introduced  iaw 
tholc-writings,  is  only  a  way  of  telling  a  ftory-«">d  * 
indfpkaflnt  way  it  b,  as,  befides  the  fafts,  it  gives  us 
characters,  and  manners,  and  joins  to  the™*  of 
hiftory  the  plealur*  of  poetical  imitation.  This  is  what 
makes  Herodotus  the  moft  pleafiurt  Wo***  that  ever 
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fmall  remains  left,  and  thefe  fcattered  and 
difperfed :  So  that  all  arts,  and  evien  lan- 
guage itfelf,  which  cannot  be  preferred  with- 
out focial  intercourfe,  were  in  procefs  of  time 
loft  among  them  *.  In  this  folitary  ftate  we 
may  fuppofe  them  to  have  been  for  fome 
time,  till  the  males  and  females,  by  natural 
inftind,  going  together,  the  race  would  in- 
creafe,  and  at  laft  become  numerous  enough 
to  herd  and  aflbciate  together.  Or,  with- 
out having  recourfe  to  fuch  extraordinary 
accidents  as  the  deftru&ion  of  whole  nati- 
ons by  fire  or  inundation,  we  may  fuppofe 
that  thofe  favages  above  mentioned,  which 
have  been  found  in  different  parts  of  Europe, 
had  come  together,  (and  two  of  them  were 
a&ually  found  together  in  the  Pyrcnaean 
mountains),  and  had  multiplied.  In  fuch 
cafes  we  have  no  warrant  to  belteve,  thalt  a*- 
nother  miracle  would  be  wrought,  and  that 

*  See  Plato's  Timabit}  in  the  Segioning,  where  the 
conversation  is  related  betwixt  Solon  and  the  /Egyptian 
prlejty  in  which,  among  many  calamities  that  have  be- 
fallen this  earth,  at  different  times,  by  fife  and  water  chief- 
ly, but  likcwiTe  from  many  other  caufes,  he  mentions 
particularly  the  deftrn&on  of  the  Atlantic  ifland,  by  the 
fubfiding  of  the  earth,  and  the  inundation  of  the  fea,  in 
the  fame  way  that  a  part  of  the  city  of  Lilbon  was  lately 
Afeoyed. 

03 
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language  would  be  again  revealed;  and 
therefore  we  are  at  liberty  to  fuppofe  it  pof- 
fible,  and  I  fay  no  more,  that,  in  psocefs  of 
time,  they  might  have  invented  a  language. 
It  will  be  the  fubjeft  of  this  book  to  (hew, 
1  how  this  might  have  happened,  by  what 
fteps  and  degrees,  and  of  what  nature  the 
firft  invented  languages  probably  were. 


CHAP.    L  ■ 

Of  the  Connexion  betwixt  Society  and  Lan- 
guage—An Inquiry  into  the  Origin  of  So- 
ciety nectffary, 

THE  difficulty  of  the  invention  of  lan- 
guage xnuft  appear  fo  very  great  to  the 
philofophical  reader,  that  he  will  not  be  fur- 
prifed  that  1  have  fpent  fo  much  time,  and 
muft  (till  fpend  more,  upon  the  prelimina- 
ries of  it.  I  faid,  in  the  beginning  of  the 
work,  that  it  was  an  inquiry  that  would  lead 
me  back  to  the  very  origin  of  the  human 
race;  and  it  has  fo  happened.  For  I  could 
not  give  the  philosophical  account  I  propo- 
fed,of  the  origin  of  language,  without  inqui-r 
ring  into  the  origin  of  our  ideas.  This  made 
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it  neceflary  for  me  to  define  and  divide  them, 
to  explain  the  nature  of  the  two  feveral 
kinds  of  them,  and  to  fliew  how  they  were 
formed,  without  fuppofmg  them  to 'be  the 
work  of  nature.  1  have  thought  it  proper 
alfo,  in  this  difquifition,  to  ftate  the  feveral 
opinions  of  philofophers  concerning  ideas, 
and  to  refute,  as  well  as  I  was  able,  the  opi- 
nion of  thofe  who  maintain,  that  we  have 
no  ideasy  but  only  perceptions  offenfe. 
Tantae molis  erat  HI) M A N AM  condere gentenx #. 

But  with  all  this  labour  we  have  only  made 
of  man  a  rational  animal ;  it  remains  (till  to 
make  him  a  /peaking  animal.  For  this  pur* 
pofe  I  hold  Jociety  to  be  abfolutely  necef- 
lary :  For,  though  a  folitary  favage  might  in 
procefs  of  time  acquire  the  habit  of  forming 
ideas,  it  is  impoffible  to  fuppofe,  that  he 
would  invent  a  method  of  communicating 
them,  for  which  he  had  no  occafion.  Oiir 
fubjeft,  therefore,  further  leads  us  td  inquire 
into  the  origin  of  fociety;  which  ap- 
pears to  Monf.  Rouffeau  f  to  have  fo  necef- 
fary  a  connexion  with  language,  that  he 

*  Tantae  molls  erat  Romanam  condere  gentem.  * 

Virg.  JEn.  i. 
f  Sec  his  treatife  on  the  inequality  of  mankind. 
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propofes  h  as  a  queftion  to  be  refoived  by 
the  learned,  Which  nvas  mojl  neoejfary%  lan- 
guage for  the  injlitution  of  fociety*  or  fociety 
for  the  invention  of  language?  This  queftion 
I  hope  I  fhall  be  able  to  folve,  by  (hewing,  .' 
that  fociety  muft  have  been  firft  in  the  order 
of  things;  and  that,  though  it  was  impoffible 
that  language  could  have  been  invented 
without  fociety,  yet  fociety,  and  even  political 
fociety,  may  have  fubfifted,  perhaps  for  a- 
ges,  before  language  was  iuvented. 

This  is  an  extenfive  fubje£t  of  inquiry,, 
and  belongs  to  a  greater  work,  which  I  have 
long  meditated,  but  probably  fhall  not  live 
to  execute,  t  mean,  The  Hiftory  of  Man.  But, 
as  .my  prefent  fubjeft  requires  that  I  ihould 
fay  fomething  of  it,  I  will  endeavour,  in  as 
few  words  as  poffible,  to  explain  my  noti- 
on concerning  the  beginning  of  fociety. 

And  the  firft  queftion  to  be  confidered  • 
upon  this  fubjeft,  as  well  as  with  refpeft  to 
language,  is,  Whether  it  had  a  beginning 
at  all?  that  is,  Whether  it  be  from  nature, 
or  of  human  inftitution  ?  for  there  are  ma-  . 
ny  who  believe  that  we  are  naturally  a  po- 
litical, as  well  as  zjpeaking  animal :  And 
indeed  there  Is  fuch  a  connection  betwixt 
the  two,  that,  if  it  coi»W  be  (hewn  tbat  w© 
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are  fry  nature  political^  I  fhouW  think  it  not 
improbable  that  we  derived  frdm  the  fame 
fource  the  gift  of  fpeech. 


CHAP.      II. 

Divifion  of  Animals  into  Solitary  and  Grega- 
rious* Political  and  not  Political — Man 
to  be  ranked  in  neither  ofthofe  Divifions% 
but  in  the  Middle  of  each  of  them. — 0- 
ther  Animals  of  the  fame  amphibious 
Kind. 


ALL  animals*  fays  Ariftotle*  are  grega- 
rious, folitary,  or  betwixt  the  tivo  ; 
that  is,  participating  of  the  nature  of 
both,  and  able  to  live,  either  in  folitude,  or  . 
in  company,  as  occafion  requires.  Again, 
of  the  gregarious  kind,  fome  are  political ; 
that  is,  carry  on  together  one  common 
work;  others  have  no  fuch  bond  of  union, . 
and  live  together  without  any  joint  flock, 
or  common  good  of  any  kind  *.    The  que- 

*  The  paflage  is  in  the  firft  chapter  of  the  firft  book 
of  Ariflottfs  Sifter/  of  Ammlu    The  words  sure,  T*  **ir 
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ftion,  k  what  place  we  are  to  affign 
to  man  in  thefe  two  divifions  ?  And 
with  refpe£fc  to  the  firft  divifion,  Ariftotle 
has  decided,  that  he  is  by  nature  neither 

y«g  mfRm  (£**')  iclii  «fi*«u«r  r«  h  ftitmhx*,  *«j  vs{«,  nm 
*3*t*,  x*i  w\*l*m  r«  h  §*•*/*$•]  !{*£#.  Ktu  t*»  *yt>mt*> 
n*i  r*f  (ffmXutmv  rm  f*tr  wXtlutu,  r*  h  r*-»g«)«je«  lrl#. 
AyiA«f«  (ccc  *vft  $Ut  if  rctf  wlnuis  r«  rat  Vfgjrffg**  ?•»•(, 
x«*  yi{*jr«f>  **'  Jtwtfdf •  y«^«y«^«.y  Ji  •fcfro  mftXtutr  mu 
rm  mXdtmr  mAA«  yfv*  r#F  '£*»**,  •#•».  •&  nuXtva  ig^t*- 

n#Ai1/*«  )i  lA,   *»   J*   t*  %*i  fiw  yirSmt  xmf\*f  r«  tfyf 

ftfAirU,  £p*{»  r^C^'i   yf{«'«f. 

Upon  this  paflage  there  are  feveral  obfervatfons  to  be 
made.  In  the  firft  place,  I  hold,  that  an  error  has  crept 
either  into  the  MS.  or  the  printed  editions,  where  it  is 
faid,  that  rtnr  mytX*i*f  xtu  r*t  fMtmtnutt  r«  pit  wXtlm*, 
&c.  For  it  is  impoffible  to  conceive  that  any  of  the  Soli- 
tary animals,  that  is,  fuch  as  by  nature  live  in  folitude, 
and  in  folitude  only,  fhould  be  political.  It  is  therefore 
plain,  that  the  divifion  only  relates  to  the  gregarious:  So 
that  the  text  fhould  run  thus,  r#v  h  mfamtw  r«  j*i?  urn 
mXtrtx*>  r*  h  (*•{*}***,  where  we.  may  obferve  the 
great  propriety  of  the  wordr  gnpliui,  which  denotes, 
flattered  like  feed  that  is /own  hpon  the  ground;  and  therefore 
very  fitly  ezpreffes  the  condition  of  thofe  animals  living 
together  in  flocks  or  herds,  but  having  no  common  bond 
of  union* 

2dly\  In  this  paflage  Ariftotle  calls  man  z  political  4- 
niqtal%  and  claiTes  him  with  the  bee  and  ant ;  from  which 
it*  may  be  inferred  that  Ariftotle  underftood  man  to  be 
by  nature  political,  not  by  inftitution  only.    But  with 
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gregarious  nor  folitary,  but  participates 
of  both:  And,  I  think,  rightly.  For 
man  is  allowed  by  all  phyfiologifts  to  be 
of  more  various  mixture  and  compofltioa 

refpea  to  his  applying  to  him  the  word  vaa/Im**,  it  is 
to  be  obferved  that  thofe  adjectives  in  -«•*,  whether  de- 
rived from  verbs  or  nouns,  fignify  the  capacity  of  do- 
ing, without  diftin&ion  whether  the  thing  to  which  they . 
are  applied  have  the  aclual  poffeffion  of  the  capacity,  or 
the  power  only  of  acquiring  it.  Thus  it  may  be  faid  of 
man,  at  the  time  of  his  birth,  that  he  is  £»o»  $i*p«r««i,  as 
well  as  when  he  is  grown  up,  and  in  poffeffion  of  the  fa- 
culty. And  in  the  Peripatetic  definition  of  man,  he  is 
faid  to  be  (ni  Uyw ;  by  which  is  certainly  not  meant, 
that  he  is  rational  at  the  time  of  his  birth,  but  only 
has  the  capacity  of  becoming  fo :  And  Ariftotle  himfelf, 
iji  his  Categories,  has  ufed  the  words  fy(uxi<  and  wsWf 
to  denote  him  that  has  no  more  than  a  natural  aptitude 
for  excelling  in  thofe  exercifes,  without  having  acquired 
the  kabit.  Sec  Ammnhu  inCategor.  p%  i*e.  It  is  true 
the  Greek  language  is  very  rich  in  words,  and  is  plainly 
the  work,  not  of  grammarians  only,  but  of  philofo- 
phers;  yet  it  has  not  made  all  thofe  accurate  difttaaioaf 
and  divifions  of  things  which  philofophy  makes:  And 
accordingly,  though  it  has  diftinguiihed  betwixt  energy 
and  power;  yet  it  has  not  diftinguHhed  betwixt  that  kind 
of  power  which  I  call  capability,  and  afoot  capacity,  or 
faculty;  fo  that  Ariftotle,  as  we  have  feen,  was  obliged 
to  ufe  the  fame  word  ( W,*<f )  to  exprefc  both,  though  he 
very  accurately  made  the  diftinaion.  I  hold,  therefore, 
that  £#•?  mx$*$**i  in  this  paflage  denotes  only  an  ani- 
pnal  capable  of  king  political.  And  as  to  his  claffing  man 
sjritb  ants  and  bees,  it  mull  be  allowed  to  be  fomewhat 
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than  any1  bftier  animal  known,  as  we  have 
aliready  feen;  He  is  rational  and  irrational ; 
he  has  intelteS,  and  he  has  not  intelkd ; 
be  is  a  biped,  and  he  is  not  a  biped  ;  he  is 

inaccurate,  that  he  did  not  there  make  the  diftin£ion 
betwifct  bem£  actually  political  by  nature,  and  only  ca- 
pable of  becoming  fo:  But  I  think  it  is  aknoft  iuipoffible 
to  believe  he  thought  man  naturally  political  in  the  fame 
ftnfe  that  a  bee  is,  -when  he  reckons  him  not  even  of  the 
gregarious  kind*  but  fomething  betwixt  them  and  the 
ft&ary. 

Laftfy,  We  may  obferve  upon  this  paflage  how  pro- 
perly Theodorut  Gaza,  the  tranflator  of  this  part  of  A- 
riftotle's  works,  has  paraphrafed  the  word  \t»^cti^h9 
vftdM*  dliae  {*Mm*ntes)  ancipitem  degunt,  ut  eaedern  modo 
ficitidte)  modt>  filitudinc,  gaudttmt.  This  Theodorus  Ga- 
zm  was  one  ef  thofe  learned  Greeks  who  fled  from  the 
barbarians,  zfcfte?  the  taking  of  Conftantinople,  into  I- 
tfcly,  and  was  employed  by  the  Pope  of  thofe  times 
to  tranflate  die.  Greek  learning  into  Latin.  For  this 
purpofe  it  was  neceflary  that  he  and  the  reft  of  his  coun- 
trymen who  were  f6  employed,  ftould  firft  learn  the  La- 
tin td&goe,  th*  knowledge  of  wHfeh  was  as  totally  loft  in 
the  fcaft,  as  that  of  the  Greek  was  in  the  Weft.  We  may 
judge,  therefore,  hdw^  much  we  are  obliged  to  the  la- 
bows  of  thofe  learned  Greeks,  who,  if  they  had  not  fub- 
fnitoed  to  the  cVddgery  of  learning  Latin,  as  our  boys  do 
at  fchool,  (a  riloft  Ungracious  talk  fpr  men  that  knew  a 
language  fo'inuch  better,  and  in  which  ajl  arts  and  fci- 
ences  are  to  be  found  in  greater  perfection  than  in  Latin), 
could  never  have  taught  us  Greefc.  Some  of  them,  as 
it  appears,  thought  themfelves  very  ill  paid  for  their  la- 
bours j  and  it  was  either  this  €tbeodorus%  or  his  country* 
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a  land-animal,  and  he  is  a  water-animal; 
and9  among  other  varieties,  he  is  fecial,  and 
he  is  not  fecial.  In  fhort,  he  appears  to  be 
placed  on  the  confines  betwixt  different 
kinds  of  beings;  and  as  the  Zoophyte  is  in 
the  middle  betwixt  the  vegetable  and  ani- 
mal, fo  man  appears  to  occupy  the  fpace- be- 
twixt the  feveral  claffes  of  animals. 

But  in  what"  fenfe  does  man  participate 
both  of  the  gregarious  and  fpiitary  kind  i 
Ariftotle  has  not  explained  this  :  But  it  is 
obvious,  that,  in  one  fenfe  at.leaft,  he  is  a- 
kin  to  both ;  for,  as  he  can  live  in  fociety, 
fo  he  can  live  without  it.  For  not  only  &* 
vages  can  procure  for  them&lves  the  means 
of  fubfiftence  in  a  folitary  life,  but  even  men 
that  had  been  brought  up  in  focieties,  fuch  as 
thofe  of  Europe,  and  confe*iuently  were  in  that 
ftate  of  indigence  and  dependence  which  is 
neccfiarily  produced  by  fuch.an  education, 
have  been  able,  when  forced  to  it,  to  live 
by  therafelves.     But  further,  as  by  no  ne- 

raan  Corpus  Tryp&uhtiu*,  I  hare  forgot  yrfcicfc,  th*t 
having  got  a  purfe  of  gold  from  one  of  the  popes,  which 
he  thought  too  fmall  a  reward  for  the  trouble  it  had  coft 
him  to  tranflate  feme  Greek  author,  threw  it  into  the 
river  Tiber,  with  this  ikying,  Verier e  labores;  pereat  et 
eorum  ingrata  mercet.  Vid.  Bruckm  Hjfl.  PhUojbfh* 
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ceffity  of  his*  nature  he  is  obliged  to  live  in 
fociety,  fo  neither  do  I  think,  that  by  any 
propenlity  of  his  nature  he  is  determined  to 
live  in  that  way  more  than  in  the  folitary 
life.  And  in  that  refped  too,  I  think  he  is 
in  the  middle  betwixt  the  two  kinds,  and 
differs  from  other  animals,  fuch  as  horfes, 
oxen,  fheep,  and  deer,  which,  though  they 
can  fubfift  without  one  another's  afliftance, 
yet  have  a  ftrong  inclination  to  the  fellow- 
{hip  of  their  own  fpecies. 

When  I  fay  fo,  I  would  not  have  it  under- 
flood,  that  I  believe,  as  Mr  Hobbes  does, 
that  man  is  naturally  the  enemy  of  man  ; 
and  that  the  ftate  of  nature  is  a  ftate  of  war 
of  every  man  againft  every  man  *.  This  is 
fuch  a  ftate  as  neither  does  exift,  nor  ever 
did  exift,  in  any  fpecies  of  animals :  And, 
however  ingenious  Mr  Hobbes  may  have 
been,  (and  he  certainly  was  a  very  acute  man, 
and  much  more  learned  than  thofe  who 
now~a-days  fet  up  for  matters  in  philofo- 
phy),  it  is  plain  to  me,  that  he  did  not  know 
what  man  was  by  nature,  diverted  of  all  the 
habits  and  opinions  that  he  acquires  in  civil 
life;  but  fuppoftd,  that,  previous  to  the  in* 

f  Iota's  Leviathan,  c*f.  ip 
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ftitution  of  fociety,  he  had  allthe  defires  and 
paflions  that  he  now  has.  But  my  opinion 
is,  that  man  participates  fo  much  of  the  gre- 
garious animal  as  to  have  no  averfion  to  the 
fociety  of  his  fellow-creatures,  far  lefs  to  be 
the  natural  enemy  of  his  own  fpecies,  as  cer- 
tain fpeciefes  are  of  others ;  and  that  he  alio 
has  fo  much  of  the  nature  of  the  folitary  wild 
beaft,  that  he  has  no  natural  propenfity  to  enter 
into  fociety,  but  was  urged  to  it  by  motives  to 
be  afterwards  explained.  What,  among  other 
things,  induces  qie  to  think  that  he  is  of  this 
mixt  kind,  is  the  formation  of  his  teeth  and 
inteftines.    He  has  teeth  for  tearing,  and  p- 

thers  for  grinding  j  whereas  the  folitary  beaft 
of  prey  has  only  teeth  for  tearing ;  and  the 
firugivorous  animals  (fo  I  call  thofe  who  feed 
only  on  grain  or  herbage)  have  only  grin- 
ders, fuch  as  the  ox  and  fheep;  or,  if  they 
have  teeth  which  ferve  fometimes  for  tearing, 
fuch  as  thofe  of  the  horfe,  they  are  not  near 
fo  much  incifive  as  thofe  of  man,  which,  by 
one  nation  that  has  been  difcovered  upon  the 
coaftof  New  Guinea, are ufed  asan offenfive 
weapon  j  for,  we  are  told,  they  bite  thofe 
they  attack,  like  dogs  *       As  to  the  inte- 

•  This  is  related  by  Le  Merc    See  tke'paflage  quoted 
below,  when  I  fpeak  of  barbarous  nations. 
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ftines,  the  aifimals  of  prey  have  fliort  guts, 
the  frugivorous  have  them  long  ;  but  man 
has  them  of  a  middle  length  betwixt;  the 
two.     And,   in  conformity  to  this  ftrudlure 
of  his  body,  it  is  well  known  that  man  can 
live,  either  upon  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  or 
upon  the  flefli  of  other  animals.     His  nails, 
too,  feem  to  place  him  in  a  middle  Jiate  be- 
twixt thofe  two  kinds  of  animals.  The  fru- 
givorous have  no  nails  at  all ;   the  carnivo- 
rous have  crooked  nails  or  talons j  and  ajl 
fuch  animals  Ariftptle,  in  the  paffage  above 
quoted,  fays  are  folitary.     But  man's  nails 
are  ftraight;  and  therefore,  though  not  fo  fit 
for  piercing,  or  holding,  as  thofe  of  the  beafts 
of  prey,  they  are  proper  enough  for  tearing. 
Accordingly  Sir  Francis  Drake  tells  us,  that 
lie  ftund  a  people  in  the  fouth  fea,  who  had 
the  nails  of  their  fingers  about  an  inch  long, 
Which  ferved  them  for  offenfive  arms  *. 

But,  though  I  think  that  man  has  from 
nature  the  capacity  of  living,  either  by  prey, 
or  upon  the  fruits  of  the  earth;  it  appears  to 
me,  that  by  nature,  and  in  his  original  ftate, 
lie  k  afrugivorous  animal,  and  fchat  he  only  be- 

*  The  particular  pftfiage  is  quoted  afterwards. 
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comes  an  animal  of  prey  by  acquired  ha- 
bit *.  The  hiflories  of  antient  nations  in* 
form  us,  that  the  people  in  the  firft  ages 
lived  only  upon  the  fruits  of  the  earth  f  » 
and  that  man  is  not  naturally  an  animal 
of  prey,  (cents  to  be  proved  by  what  Mon- 


*  Man  did  not  become  carnivorous  till  he  became  a 
banter,  and  lie  could  aot  be  a  hunter  till  he  had  invented 
fome  kind  of  arms ;  and  not  even  immediately  after  that; 
for  the  Orang  Outangs,  though  they  ufe  (ticks,  do  not 
hunt,  but  lift  upon  the  natural  fruits  of  the  earth*  It 
was  therefore  neccftty  whidi  drove  men  to  tail  unnatu- 
ral diet,  and  luxury  has  continued  it;  at  leaft  this  is  the 
opinion  of  Plutarch,  w%y  Qn™Q"fi*h  P-  45^*    Edit* 

f  DUdtrus,  in  the  beginning  of  his  hiftory,  lib*  i.  ap. 
8*  edit.  Wefdiag*  gives  this  account  of  the  way  of  living 
of  the  firft  men.  He  fays,  they  fubfifted  upon  herbs,  and 
the  fruits  of  trees.  Paupmkv,  m  his  defcription  of 
Greece,  U.  S.  in  mH#,  informs  us,  that,  according  to  the 
traditions  of  the  Arcadians,  a  very  antient  people  of 
Greece,  the  firft  inhabitant*  of  that  country  lived  in  the 
fane  manner;  and,  even  in  the  times  of  hiftory,  we  fee, 
from  an  oracle  recorded  by  Hm&hu,  that  they  were  then 
caicr*  of  acorns,  M.  i .  of.  66.  The  poetical  fi&ons  con* 
cerang  the  golden  age  have,  like  moft  of  the  Greek 
jabto,  a  foundation;  in  hiftorical  truth;  particularly  in 
dot  eircumftancc,  of  men  living  upon  the  fruits  of  the 
earth,  without  blood  or  daughter.  For  the  account 
which  the  antient  Greek  poets,  who  were  their  firft  hifto- 
riaflte,a*w*Uasphihfophctt 

Vplo  I  P 
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fieur  Bougainville  relates,  (and  I  have 
heard  the  like  from  others),  that,  when 
he  landed  in  the  Malouine,  or  Falk^ 
land  I/lands y  as  we  call  them,  which  are  un- 
inhabited, all  the  animals  came  about  him 
and  his  men ;  the  fowls  perching  upon  their 
heads  and  fhoulders,  and  the  four-footed  a- 
nimals  running  among  their  feet.  Now, 
if  maa  had  been  naturally  an  animal  of 
prey,  their  inftinS  would  have  dire&ed 
x  them  to  avoid  him,  as  experience  direds  the 
wild  animals  of  this  country  to  do.  But, 
though  he  be  not,  in  this  firft  ftage  of  his: 
nature,  an  animal  of  prey,  yet  I  hold,  that 
he  has  even  thea  no  natural  propenfity  to 
fociety. 

age,  is  no  other  than  a  representation,  a  little  embellished 
and  exaggerated  after  the  manner  of  the  poets,  of  the 
fimple  and  natural  way  in  which  men  lived  in  the  Grfk 
ages  of  the  world*  feeding  upon  herbs  and  fruits,  which 
the  earth  produced  fpontaneoufly.  This  golden  age  may 
be  faid  jet  to  exlft  in  fome  of  the  countries  that  have  been 
difcovered  in  the  South  Sea,  where  the  inhabitants  lire. 
without  tpil  or  labour,  upon  the  bounty  of  nature  in  thoie 
fine  climates.  Jn  fome  of  thofe  countries  there  was  nothing 
elfe  that  the  inhabitants  could  fubfiftupon ;  particularly,  in 
the  Ladrone  tflands,  when  they  were  firft  difcovered  by  tho 
Spaniards,  there  was  neither  hog  nor  dog,  which  are  ani- 
mals commonly  found  in  the  iflands  of  the  South -Sea, 
nor  any  other  terreftrial  animal,  of  any  connflera.bIe.  Qlc^ 
befides  man. 
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I  know  that  this  opinion  of  mine  is  very 
different  from  the  common  opinion,  and 
that  it  is  generally  believed,  that  men  are  by 
nature  as  much  or  more  united  to  their 
kind,  than  any  other  fpecies  of  animal.  But 
let  thofe  who  believe  fo9  confider  one  thing 
belonging  to  our  fpecies,  and  which  feems 
to  be  a  peculiarity  that  diftinguifhes  us  from 
every  other  land-animal,  and  fets  us  at  a 
greater  diftance  from  our  kind,  than  even 
the  beads  of  prey  are  from  theirs ;  what  I 
mean  is,  the  pradice  of  men  feeding  upon 
one  another.  Thofe  who  judge  of  mankind 
only  by  what  they  fee  of  the  modern  na- 
tions of  Europe,  are  not,  I  know,  difpofed 
to  believe  this ;  but  they  may  as  well  not 
believe,  that  there  are  men  who  live  with- 
out cloaths  or  fooufes,  without  corn,  wine, 
or  beer,  and  without  planting  or  fowing : 
And  if  there  were  any  doubt  before,  it  i* 
now  entirely  removed,  by  the  late  difcove-^ 
ries  that  have  been  made  in  the  South 
Sea  *•   And  I  am  perfuaded,  that  mod  nati- 

*  X  mean,  thofe  made  by  Mr  Banks  and  Dr  Solandcr, 
in  their  late  voyage  to  the  South  Sea;  where  they  found, 
jnthe  country  called  Nrw  Zealand >  apeople  who  fed  on  hu- 
man fldh;  but  were,  in  other  refpecij,  fer  from  being  a 

P2 
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ons,  at  foroc  time  or  another,  havebeen  canni- 
bals ;  and  that  men,  as  fooa  as>  (hey  beG&mt 
animals  of  prey,  which,  as  I  have  faid,  they 
were  not  originally,  fed  upon  thofe  of  their 


barbarous  or  inhuman  people, but,  on  the  contrary,  braye 
2nd  generotrs.  CaiHei  S&gatdr  an  atrthof  that  I  &att  iaVe 
occasion  to  mention  frequently  in  the  feqtiet,  wlla  wa»  mat 
fionary  among  the  Hunts*  a  people  of  North  America*  m 
16309  informs  us,  that  it  was  then  an  eftabliihed  practice 
among  that  people  to  ftaft  upon  their  prffoners  of  war: 
And  I  myfdf  know  a  French  Jercir,  on*  Mu$  /tateS, 
who  was  miffionary  among  a  tribe  of  Indians  in  North 
America,  called  the  Atirinaqueisy  and  who  told  me  he  faw 
eighf  and  twenty  JJritift  met  eafefi  at  a  bf eakfaft  by  a 
tribe  of  Indians,  who  find  tome  to  tho  affiftrttoe 
#f  the  French  in  the  late  war,  froia  a  remote 
part  of  that  country  towards  the  weft,  where  they  ftill 
preferred  the  cufltom  of  eating  meri,  which  appears  to 
have  been  oAce  untafffiA  among  the*  natidte  of  that  c*h, 
tioedt.  The  Britifh  had  been  taken*  prifo*e*f  by  this 
tribe  3  and,  though  the  French  general,  Monf.  Mmcalm*t 
was  at  great  paras  to  fave  them,  and  offered  the  Indians 
double  die  number  of  b-ee+esm  the  jtface  of  tfcem,he  craft} 
not  accomplish  it ;  for  the  Indian*  fttd»they  were  not fnrii 
fools  as  to  prefer  the  flew  of  oxen  to  that  of  Englishmen.  I 
am  well  informed,  too,  that  there  is  a  nation  in  the  inland 
parts  of  Africa,  where  hiliflaA  flefb  lr*e^>ofedr*>  fate  it  die 
market,  as  beef  and  mutton  is  among  us.  Garcilafi  de  U 
Vegdt  (an  author  of  whom  I  fhatl  give  a  particular  ac- 
count afterwards),  in  his  hiftory  of  Petit,  fays  the  fame 
t^ing  of  a  certain  nation  ill  South  America,  trpott  tSfe 
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own  kind,  as  ^weH  as  upon  <Dther  animals. 
So  shot  it  appears  to  me  evident,  that  man 
h*B  not  th£t  natural  abhorrence  to  the  fleih 
of  man,  cbaf  lions  and  tigers,  and  other 
beafts  of  pfejr,  have  to  that  of  their  own 
(pedes  }  who,  fo  far  as  I  can  learn,  never 
feed  upon  one  another,  except  when  urged 
by  the  extremeft  hunger. 

This  therefore  is  another  peculiarity  of 
our  fpecies,  which  diftmguifhcs  us  from 
both  the  carnivorous  and  frugivorous  kinds 
of  animals ;  and  proves  to  me  inconteftibly, 
that  what  is  faid  by  philofophers  of  the  at- 


authority  of  a  Bpanifh  writer,  one  Pedro  de  Cteca,  who  af- 
Bnm,  that  [he?  few  there,  with  his  own  eyes,  human 
fl^b  OflpoiW  to  £de  hi  the  flumhta ;  and  that  they  att 
thcjr).o^p  cjhiljlren  whop  they  begat  upon  their  female 
captives  y  and,  with  refpeft  to  their  male  captives,  they 
gave  them  Women  to  breed  out  of,  and  they  fattened  and 
ate  Ac  dfcpriftig  as  we  do  calves  and'kmbs  ;  book  I.  chap. 
5.  W*m#t  P*t  :**«*>«*  ^Qubt  of  the  truth  of  thofe 
ftorjes.tqi4  by  Herp^Qtus,  and  other  antient  authors,  of 
Indian  and  Scythian  nations  that  fed  on  men's  flefh.  We 
art  rfoV'hattrver  to  believe,  that  there  ever  was  a  nation 
tlu»  ltd  ptomMtucority  upon,  one  another,;  for  the  fa&  is, 
ttyall  i^h  JWions  eat  .only  their  eurmiiqs,  ot  ftrajjgcr*, 
whom  they  treat  as  enemies,  and  fuch  of  their  own 
people  as  die,  or  become  ufelefs  through  age  or  infirm!* 
ties. 
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tachment  we  have  to  our  common  nature* 
and  of  thofe  ties  of  love  and  fympathy 
which  bind  us  fo  faft  together,  applies  only 
to  the  rational,  not  to  the  natural  animal ;  for* 
as  Marcus  Antoninus  the  Emperor  has  oh* 
ferved,  we  are  focial,  becaufe  we  are  ratio- 
nal*. 

Let  us  next  confider  how  man  ftands  with 
refpeft  to  the  other  divifion  of  animals,  in- 
to political  and  not  political:  And  I  lay,  that 
he  is  likewife  in  the  middle  betwixt  thefe 
two  i  for  he  is  political,  not  by  nature,  but 
by  inftitution,  and  acquired  habit  And, 
indeed,  if  he  be  not  by  nature  even  a  herd- 
ing animal, .  it  follows  of  confequence  that 
he  is  not  political :  Nor  can  we  fuppofe  that 
any  thing  is  natural  to  an  animal  that  is 
not  nectffary  for  his  fubfiftence,  which  cer- 
tainly the  political  life  is  not  to  man ;  where- 
as, to  the  bee  and  ant,  it  is  natural,  becaufe 
it  is  neeefiary ;  and,  accordingly,  thofe  ani- 
inals  have  never  .been  found  (ingle  or  de- 
tached. W  ith  refpe£t  to  man*  it  appears  to 
me,  that  he  has  herded,,  and  entered  into 
the  political  life,  for  the  fame  reafons,  anil 
it  the  fame  time  ;  and  therefore,  I  believe 

*  Err*  r#  *•?»«*  ivtot  jmm  W*\i*mt*.  Mtdilat*  4&  i#* 
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no  men  have  been  found  herding  together 
who  did  not  likewife  carry  on  fome  com*, 
mon  work ;  which  is  the  definition  given 
by  Ariftotle  of  the  political  life,  as  was  be* 
fore  obferved. 

But  is  man  the  only  animal  that  is  in  this 
ftate,  with  refpett  to  the  focial  and  political 
life  ?  If  it  were  fo,  it  would  be  nothing  ex* 
traordinary  in  fo  extraordinary  an  animal  as 
man.  But  there  are  other  animals  of  the 
fame  amphibious  nature.  And,  jirft,  there 
is  the  wild  boar,  which,  while  he  is  young, 
is  a  herding  animal ;  but,  when  he  grows 
old,  he  lives  by  himfelf,  and  becomes  what 
the  French  call  unfolitaire.  Then,  with  re- 
fped  to  the  political  ftate,  the  horfe  in  this 
country  is  not  a  political  animal,  though  fo- 
cial and  gregarious:  But,  in  the  defarts  of 
Tartary  and  Siberia,  he  is  political;  for,  be- 
ing there  hunted  by  the  Tartars,  as  har$s 
and  deer  are  in  this  country,  they,  for  felf- 
defence,  form  themfeives  into  a  kind  of 
community,  and  take  joint  meafures  for  fa- 
ying themfeives,  which  they  commonly  do. 
by  flight;  and,  that  they  may  npt  be  fur- 
fjrifed  by  their  enemy,  they  fet  watches, 
and  have  commanders,  who  direft  and  ha- 
ften  their  flight ;  fome  of  whom  have  been 
*4 


t 
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feen  bringing  tip  the  rear,  and  biting  and 
kicking  the  hindmoft,  in  order  to  make 
diem  run  fafter. 

But  there  is  another  animal  that  refembles 
us  (till  more  in  this  refped,  and  that  is  the 
beaver ;  of  which  I  fliall  fay  a  great  deal 
more  afterwards.  But  it  is  fufficient  for  my 
prefent  purpofe  to  obferve,  that  he  is  pre- 
cifely  what  I  fuppofe  man  to  be,  amphibi- 
ous betwixt  the  folitary  and  the  focial  life: 
For,  in  certain  countries,  particularly  in 
North  America,  and  fome  of  the  northern 
countries  of  Europe,  he  is  found  living  in 
what  may  be  called  civil  focicty*  without 
metaphor  or  exaggeration  j  whereas,  in  o- 
ther  countries,  where  they  are  not  fo  nume- 
rous, or  in  thofe  very  countries  when  they 
happen  to  be  difperfed,  and  their  villages 
(for  fo  I  may  call  them)  ruined  by  the  men 
v/ho  hunt  them,  or,  when  they  are  prevent- 
ed by  men  from  aflbciating,  as  they  are  in 
all  the  foufhern  countries  of  Europe,  theyleacl 
a  folitary  life,  and  hide  themfdves  in  holes* 
Without  any  community  or  public  good*. 

Of  the  fame  amphibious  kind  is  an  ani- 
mal well  known  in  this  country,  vi2.  the 

*  Buffer?*  Eift.  Natur.  vol.  8.  pag.  a£> 
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bare,  -which,  being  few  in  number  in  all  the 
countries  of  Europe,  and  much  perfecuted 
by  men,  lead  a  folkary  life,  and  never  af- 
fociate  or  form  a  public ;  but,  in  the  plains 
of  Tartary,  they  are  gregarious.  The  faft 
we  are  aflwed  of  by  the  fame  author,  who 
informs  us  of  what  is  above  related  con- 
cerning the  horfe,  viz.  Mr  Bell,  who  has 
pubKflied  his  travels  through  Tartary  and 
Siberia,  which  he  made  with  the  Ruffian 
caravan  that  goes  to  China.  Now,  I  cannot 
conceive  that  the  hare,  which  by  its  nature 
appears  to  be  folitary,  fhould  affociate  in 
Tartary  for  any  other  reafon  except  fufte- 
nance  and  fclf-defence ;  which,  as  I  fhafl 
fhew  afterwards,  are  the  reafons  that  made 
men  firft  herd  together,  and  enter  into  the 
political  life.  What  kind  of  policy  the  hares 
have,  in  their  affociated  ffatte,  Mr  Bell  has  not 
told  us;  but  I  am  perfbaded  they  have  fome- 
thing  of  that  kind ;  otherwife  I  do  not  think 
that  they  would  have  cometogether.  For  even 
thofe  animals,  fuch  as  the  fheep,  which  are 
not  political  While  they  are  fed  and  prote&* 
ed  by  us,  become  (b  when  they  live  in  a 
land  of  natural  Hate  by  themfelves  in  the 
hiUs:  And  accordingly  they  are  obferved 
•*  fet  watches  in  the  mght-4kne  ^gakift 
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their  enemy  the  fox,  who  give  notice  of  his 
approach ;  and,  when  he  attacks  them,  they 
draw  up  in  a  body,  and  defend  themfelves. 
And,  in  general,  as  nature  appears  to  me 
to  have  always  fome  further  intention  than 
pleafure  merely,  and  the  gratification  of 
appetite  and  inclination,  I  think  it  is  pro- 
bable that  (he  has  not  given  to  any  animal 
that  defire  for  foeiety,  without  intending 
that  it  fhould  be  ufeful  for  fome  political 
purpofe,  either  of  fuftenance  or  defence: 
So  that. I  doubt  whether  gregarious  and 
political  animals  differ  entirely  in  their  na- 
tures, or  only  in  the  more  or  lefs ;  fo  that 
feme  by  the  neceffitics  of  their  nature  are 
more  political,  others  lefs. 

But  that  the  fierce  and  ravenous  animals, 
which  fubfift  entirely  by  prey,  are  natural- 
ly folitary,  and  averfe  to  all  foeiety,  cannot 
be  doubted,  for  this  plain  reafon,  that  they 
can  both  fubfift  and  defend  themfelves  with- 
out it.  For,  though  fome  wild  beafts  are 
much  ftronger  than  others,  yet,  as  they  do 
not  prey  upon  one  another,  the  weaker  have 
no  occafion  to  aflbciate  in  order  to  protect 
themfelves  againft  the  ftronger.  But,  though 
they  have  no  foeiety  on  that  account,  they 
are  by  nature  directed  to  aflbciate  with  the 
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female  at  certain  times,  for  the  purpofe  of 
propagating  the  fpecies;  but  this  inter- 
courfe  continues  no  longer  than  is  neceffary 
for  that  purpofe.  That  time  is  longer  or 
fliorter  according  to  the  nature  of  the  ani- 
mal. Among  the  birds,  it  continues  a  con* 
fiderable  time,  becaufe  both  the  parents 
muft  contribute  to  the  fupport  of  the 
young;  whereas,  among  certain  beafts,  it 
is  over  immediately  after  the  a&  of  coition, 
the  care  of  the  offspring  being  entire-* 
ly  left  to  the  mother.  Of  what  kind  our 
commerce  with  the  female  is  in  the  na- 
tural ftate,  whether  we  be  of  thofe  animals 
which  Linnaeus  calls  bigamous;  that  is  to 
lay,  which  pair  for  the  propagation  of  the 
fpecies,  and  continue  jointly  their  care  of 
the  offspring;  or  whether  we  are  not  in 
this  refpedi  rather  to  be  claffed  with  the  ox, 
the  (beep,  !the  deer,  and  almoft  all  the  other 
beafts  of  the  frugivorous  kind,  is  a  mattter 
of  curious  inquiry,  of  which  I  (hall  fay  fome- 
thing  afterwards. 

'  I  (hail  add  only  one  obfervation  more  be- 
fore I  conclude  this  chapter :  That  though 
we  (hould  fuppofe  that  men  herded  toge- 
ther before  they  entered  into  civil  fociety, 
1  ftt  I  think  it  is  impoffiblc  to  believe,  thit, 
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wfcBe  they  only  herded  together*  they 
oookt  invent  a.  language*  which  could  only 
he  the  fruit  of  that  Arid  iateroourfe  pro* 
doced  by  the  political  life.  Our  buOneft 
therefore  at  prcfent  is,  to  inquire  how  tht 
political  U«e  began. 


CHAP.      IH. 

Examples  from  sentient  and  modern  HtfLory  of 
Men  living  in  the  Brutijb  State,  without 
' ;  Arts  or  Civility* 

BUT,  before  I  eater  upon,  this  uquiry,j[  - 
think  it  proper  to  iugport  tfc  a«<#»G* 
I  have  given  of  die  original  ftate  of  Jwunflft 
nature,  .both'with  refjpe#  to  rotiwkty  and 
fociety+  by  fads  as  well  as  by  argumepttt; 
For  it  is  very  .different  £kh*  the  oojfciB* 
conuBonly  received,  and  will  «o  -dottbt  ia|h- 
pear  incredible  to  thofe  who  hare  -tee* 
taught,  that  wan  is  by  nature  a  (rational,  as 
well  as  a  facia]  and  political  animal*  and 
have  read  large  volumes  on  the  &bje$<fff 
the  law  yf  nature,  founded  all  upoaithc  {jiff? 
fjofittoa  4tai  avU  &aely,  or  thepohtiwl 
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tife*  it  the  original  and  twitera/ ftateof  man* 
I  have  already  given  fundry  example*  of 
ibtitary  lavages  who  have  been  found  at  dif- 
fered* times,  in  different  parts  of  Europe, 
-without  language  or  arts  of  any  kind,  and 
firm  without:  the  e«e&  form ;  and  I  will 
now  proceed  to  (hew,  from  the  hiftory  both 
of  the  antien*  and  modern  world,  that  there 
have  bees  fouftd  whole  nations,  not  indeed 
altogether  without  arts  or  civility,  (for  that 
is  Impoffible,  fines,  according  to  my  hypo* 
thefts*  they  aflSociated  together  only  for  the 
parpofc  of  carrying  on  fbme  joint  work)* 
but  with  fb  tittle  of  either,  that  we  can  be 
at  no  lofe  to  fuppofe  a  prior  ftate,  in  which 
there  wore  none  at  alL 

And  I  will  begin  with  inftarices  furnift*- 
ed  me  by  an  antient  author,  namely  Diodo* 
ma  8icuiW,  who  was  a  traveller  as  well  as 
an  hiftorian*  aad  whofe  work,  the  greateft 
part  of  which  b  unhappily  bit,  was  the 
fruit  of  the  labour  of  thirty  years,  which  he 
{pent  in  collecting  materials,  and  travel- 
ling into  thofe  countries  that  he  had  oc* 
cafion  to  mention  in  his  hiftory  *.  I 
an  the  more  inclined  to  lay  weight  upoi| 

f  Binder.  Bibliotb.  lib.  I.  in  initio. 
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the  fads  recorded  by  him,  that  his  ftyle  is 
very  plain  and  fimple;  fo  that  he  appears 
to  me  to  have  fpent  that  time  in  preparing 
and  digefting  the  matter  of   his  hiftory, 
which  many  hiftorians,  antient  as  well  as 
modern,  have  fpent  in  adorning  their  ftyle. 
In  the  beginning  of  his  hiftory,  he  fays, 
that  men  at  firft  lived  difperfed,  and  fub- 
fifted  upon  the  natural  produ&ions  of  the 
earth ;  that  they  had  no  ufe  of  fpeech,  and 
uttered  only  inarticulate  cries ;  but  that  ha- 
ving herded  together,  for  fear,  as  he  fays, 
of  the  wild  beafts,  they  invented  a  language, 
a&d  impofed  names  upon  things  *.     This 
opinion  of  the  original  ftate  of  man  he  no 
doubt  formed  from  the  ftudy  of  many  ani- 
ent books  of  hiftory  that  are  now  loft  But, 
befides  this,  he  relates  particular  fa&s  con- 
cerning certain  favage  nations  which  lived, 
either  in  Africa,  or  upon  the  oppofite  coaft 
of  the  Indian  ocean,  or  that  gulf  of  it  which 
is  now' called  the  Red  Sea.  Of  thefe  he  had 
an  opportunity  of  being  very  well  inform- 
ed, by  the  curiofity  of  one  of  the  Ptolemies, 
king  of  Egypt,  who,  as  I  mentioned  before, 
fent  men  whom  he  could  truft,  on  purpofc 

'  *  Lib.  1.  cap.  8.  edit.  WcJfeUng* 
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to  be  informed  concerning  fuch  nations; 
and  befides,  the  paffion  heliad  for  hunting 
elephants  led  him  to  difcover  more  of  A- 
frica  than  I  believe  has  been  difcovered  in 
modern  times. 

The  firft  inftance  I  (hall  mention  from 
Diodorus  is  of  a  nation,  if  a  herd  of  men 
may  be  called  fo,  of  *xh**y*9  or  fi/h-catcrs<> 
who  lived  near  the  ftrait  which  joins  the  Inr- 
dian  Ocean  to  the  Red  Sea  or  Arabian  gulf, 
upon  the  Afiatic  fide.  They  went  naked, 
and  lived  entirely  by  fifhing,  which,  they 
pra&ifed  without  any  art,  other  than  that 
of  making  dikes  or  mounds  of  ftones,  to 
prevent  the  filh  which  had  come  with  the 
full  tide  into  the  hollows  and  gullies  upon 
that  coaft,  from  going  out  again  with  the 
ebbing  tide,  and  then  catching  them  in 
thofe  ponds  as  in  a  net  *.  In  this  way  they 
employed  themfelves  for  four  days,  and  the 

•  This  is  precifely  the  way  of  fiihing  pradtifed  by  the 
inhabitants  of  New  Holland,  as  defcribed  by  Dampier  in 
his  Travels.  This  Dampier  appears  to  me  to  be  one  of 
the  moft  accurate  and  judicious  of  our  modern  travel- 
lers; fo  that,  when  we  find  him  agreeing  in  his  account 
pf  the  cuftoms  of  barbarous  nations,  with  an  antienthi* 
ftorian,  whom  I  am  perfuaded  he  never  read,  nor  perhaps 
ever  heard  of,  we  can  hardly  doubt  of  the  truth  of  the 
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fifth  day  they  all  fet  out  for  the  upland 
country,  where*  there  were  certain,  fprings 
of  frefli  water,  of  which  they  drank,  after 
having  filled  their  bellies  with  fifh.     This 
journey,  fays  our  author,  they  performed 
juft  like  a  herd  of  cattle,  making  a  great 
notfe,  and  uttering  loud  cries,  but  all  inar- 
ticulate; and,  after  having  fitted  their  bellies 
with  water,  fo  that  they  could  hardly  walk, 
they  returned  to  their  habitations  upon  the 
coaft,  and  there  pafled  a  whole  day  inca- 
pable to  do  any   thing,   Lying   upon  the 
ground,  asd  hardly  able  to  breathe  through 
ffclnefc ;  after  which  they  returned  to  their 
only  occupation,  of  fifhing  in  the  manner 
above  described :   And  this  was  the  romd 
of  their  life.    The  women  and  children 
were  common,  belonging  to  the  herd.  They 
had  no  fenfe  of  what  is  juft,  hooeft,  or  de- 
cent, living  entirely  under  the  guidance  of 
inftintt  and  appetite.     They  had  no  arts, 
unlefa  we  give  that  name  to  their  way  of 
fifhing  above  mentioned,  and  a  certain  me- 
thod which  they  had  of  curing  and  prefer- 
ring their  fi(h,  very  particularly  defcribed 
by  Diodorus.    They  ufed  no  weapons  ex* 
cept  ftones,  and  the  fharp  horns  of  goats, 
with  which  they  killed  the  ftronger  fidfc 
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They  had  noufe  of  fire,  but  roafted  their 
fifh  upon  the  r<?ck»  by  the  heat  of  the  fun. 
Neither  do  they  appear  to  me  to  have  had 
the  faculty  of  fpeech ;  for,  though  our  au- 
thor does  not  exprefsly  iky  fb,  yet  I  think  it 
is  his  mining,  from  the  account  he  gives 
of  their  journey  to  the  fprings;  and  it  it 
clear  that  they  had  nothing  like  religion  or 
government  *• 

The  next  nation  he  mentions  is  that  of 
the  fafcnfibles  f,  as  he  calls  them,  of  whom 
I  have  already  fpoken.  Of  thefe  he  feys 
exprefsly,  that  they  had  not  the  ufe  of  fpeech, 
but  made  figns,  like  our  dumb  people,  with 
their  heads  and  hands.  They  lived,  he  fays, 
promifcuoufly  with  other  animals,  and  par* 
ticularly  with  feals,  which,  he  fays,  catch 
the  fifli  in  the  fame  manner  that  thefe  men 
did,  who  were  alfo  of  the  race  of  fifli-eaters ; 
and  he  adds,  that  they  lived  with  thofe  o- 
ther  animals,  and  with  one  another, 
wkh  great  good  faith,  and  in  great 
peace  and  concord.  The  moft  extraor- 
dinary particular  he  tells  concerning  them 
is,  that  they  never  ufed  water,  nor  any  kind 

Vol.!.  CL 
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of  liquid,  not  having  fo  much  as  an  idea  of 
that  fort  of  nouriftunent  * ;  though  even 
this,  I  think,  is  lefs  incredible  than  what 
more  than  one  modern  traveller  has  told  us- 
6f  people  in  the  South  Sea,  that,  when  they 
had  occafion  to  be  long  at  fea,  fupplied  the 
want  of  liquids  by  drinking  fea-water. 

The  next  nation  mentioned  by  Diodorus* 
that  I  fhall  take  notice  of,  is  one  upon  the 
African  fide,  in  that  part  of  Ethiopia  which 
is  above  Egypt.  They  were  of  a  quite  dif- 
ferent race,  being  what  he  calk  JA^*y«r,  or 
nvood-eaters ;  for  they  fubfifted  entirely  up- 
on the  woods,  eating  either  the  fruits  of  the 
trees,  or,  when  they  could  not  get  thefe, 
chewing  the  tender  Ihoots,  and  young 
branches,  as  we  fee  cattle  do  in  this  coun- 
try. This  way  of  living  made  them  very 
nimble  in  climbing  trees ;  and  they  leapt, 
fays  our  author,  with  amazing  agility,  from 
one  branch  or  one  tree  to  another,  ufing 
both  feet  and  hands ;  and,  when  they  hap- 
pened to  fall,  their  bodies  were  fo  light  that 
they  received  no  hurt  f .     They  too  went 

*  Diod.lih.  3.^,108. 

f  The  wild  girl,  whom  I  mentioned  above,  muft  kave 
been  of  a  race  of  people  very  like  this  mentioned  by  Di- 
odorus:  For  (he  climbed  trees  like  a  fquirrel,  and  leapt 
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naked,  had  no  arms  but  fticks,  like  the  0~ 
rang  Outangs,  who  are  ftill  to  be  found  on 
the  fame  continent,  and  their  wives  and 
children  were  in  common.  Dlod.  p.  1 1 1. 

Diodorus  concludes  his  account  of  thofe 
lavage  African  nations,  by  telling  us,  that, 
in  the  fouthern  part  of  that  great  peninfula, 
there  are  races  of  men,  who,  in  the  human 
form,  live  a  life  altogether  brutal,    p.  115. 

Thus  far  Diodorus  Siculus ;  from  whofe 
account  it  is  evident,  that  there  were  in  Afri- 
ca, and  the  oppofite  continent  of  Alia,  in 
his  time,  herds  of  people  that  lived  without 
any  civil  fociety,  even  the  domeftic  fociety 


from  one  branch  to  another,  upon  all- four,  with  wonder* 
ful  agility,  as  I  was  informed  by  the  people  of  the  village 
of  Songi  in  Champaigns,  where  (he  was  caught :  And  ihe 
ftill  retained,  when  I  few  her,  a  mark  of  the  ufe  of  her 
hands  as  feet  in  leaping ;  for  her  thumbs  were  of  an  un- 
ufual  breadth.  When  ihe  happened  to  fall,  too,  (he  was 
fo  light  and  nimble  that  (he  received  very  little  hurt.  Foe 
the  Abbefs  of  the  convent  of  Chalons,  (near  to  S$nge)> 
where  ihe  was  confined  for  fome  time  after  (he  was  taken, 
ihewed  me  a  very  high  window  from  which  (he  leapt  in- 
to the  ftrect,  without  receiving  much  harm  ;  and  what 
ihe  did  receive,  (he  imputed  to  the  grofs  aliment  they  had 
given  her,  which  (he  faid  had  made  her  fo  much  he*. 
wier  than  when  Ihe  lived  upon  wild  food* 
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of  man  and  wife,  which  is  the  firft  Hep  to- 
wards forming  a  ftate  or  political  fociety. 

With  Diodorus,  in  this  account  of  the 
favagenefs  and  barbarity  of  the  people 
of  Africa,  agrees  Herodotus  ;  a  man  of 
the  greateft  curiofity  add  diligence,  and 
whofe  authority  may  he  depended  up- 
on, when  he  relates  a  thing  limply  as  aft 
hiftorical  fad,  and  not  as  a  hiearfay*  He 
fpeaks  of  herds  of  people  in  this  penibfula 
that  coupled  together  promifcuoufly  («w**} 
like  cattle,  lib.  4.  c.  180,;  and  of  men  and 
women  abfofaftdy  wild,  Hi.^c  191. ;  &ndr 
particularly,  of  the  Troglodytes  he  feys,  that 
they  fed  upon  ferpents  and  other  reptiles, 
were  hunted  Hke  wild  beafts  by  the  Gara- 
maiites,  and  by  way  of  language  made  a 
kind  of  murmuring  inarticulate  found,  which 
he  compares  to  the  cry  of  a  bat,  ibid.  c.  18:^ 
And  it  is  not  unlikely  that  it  is  the  fame 
kind  of  language  thatMbnf.de  laCondamine 
reports  to  have  been  fpoken  by  a  nation 
that  he  met  with  upon  the  banks  of  the  ri- 
ver Amaions :  For  it  was  a  muttering  imur- 
muring  kind  of  noife,  as  he  has  defcribed  if, 
and  which  appeared  to  him  ta  be  formed  by- 
drawing  in  the  breath  ;  probably  beoaufe  it 
was  a  low  and  obfcitfe  found,  not  unlike 
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that  which  a  man  mate*  who  is  very  hoarfc 
by  reafon  of  a  cold  *. 

As  to  modern  authorities,  I  will  begin 
with  that  of  Leo  Africanus,  an  African 
Moor  of  the  fixteenth  century,  who,  coming 
to  Rome,  did  there  abjiye  the  Mahometan 
faith)  and  was  baptized  by  the  name  of  the 
pontiff  who  then  filled  the  papal  chair,  Leo 
X.  He  hfd  travelled  much  in  the  interior 
parts  of  Africa  with  caravan*  of  merchant*, 
and  appears  to  me  to  have  fcw*wa  more  of 
that  country  thin  any  modern.  He  wrote 
a  defcription  of  it  in  Arahic*  which  is  trans- 
lated into  Latip,  acid  pqhlifhed  in  pine 
books,  containing  a  very  accurate  account, 
both  of  the  men  and  manners,  and  natural 

*  There  is  a  race  of  men  yet  to  be  found  in  that  part 
of  ant  lent  Ethiopia  that  we  call  Abyfmia,  whofe  language 
rcfemUcs  ftill  more  that  *f  the  Troglodyte,  as  defcribed 
by  Herodotui;  for  it  makes  a  hiffiag  kind  of  noift,  very 
fitly  ejpreficd  by  the  Greek  word  w£*»  ("*  Latin  Jtridto), 
which  Herodotus  applies  to  the  language  of  the  Troglo- 
dyte*, and  which  I  fuppofe  refembles  the  found  made  by  a 
bat.  Of  thefe  people  in  Ethiopia,  Linnaeus,  as  I  was  in- 
formed by  one  of  his  fcholars,  had  an  account  from,  two 
travellers  who  had  been  in  that  country  at  different  times; 
and  both  agreed  in  thi$,  and  fevera)  other  particulars  eon- 
cecajng  i^ofe  men.  See  Unwv  Siflcm*  Nature*,  vol*  i. 
*33- 
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curiofities  of  the  country :  And  he  agrees 
with  Diodorus  as  to  the  (avagenefs  of  fome 
of  the  people  of  Africa;  and,  particularly,  he 
fays,  that,  in  the  inward  parts  of  the  coun- 
try, fouthward  from  Barbary,  there  are  peo- 
ple that  live  a  life  entirely  brutifh,  without 
government  or    policy,    copulating    pro- 
mifcuoufly  with  their  females,    after  the 
manner  of  the  brutes  *.    And  he  mentions 
another  nation,  to  whom  he  gives  a  name, 
calling  them  Borniansy  who  lived  not  far 
diftant  from  the  fountain  of  the  river  Niger. 
Thefe  people,  feye  he,  are  without  religion 
of  any  kind,  and  have  their  women  and 
children  in  common  f. 

The  next  modern  author  I  {hall  mention 
is  likewife  a  very  diligent  and  accurate  wri- 
ter. It  is  Garcilaflb  de  la  Vega,  who  has 
written  in  Spanifh  the  hiftory  of  the  Inauof 
Peru,  of  whofe  race  he  himfelf  was  J.  Ac- 
cording to  his  account  of  that  country,  when 
the  firft  Inca  began  his  conquefts,  or  rather 


*  Lib.  7*  in  initio. 

f  Ibid.p.6$6. 

%  He  was  born,  as  he  informs  as,  eight  years  after  the 
Spanifh  conqtteft  of  Pern  was  compleated.  His.  mother 
was  the  grand-daughter,  if  I  miftalce  not,  of  the  Inca  chat 
preceded  him  who  was  dethroned  and  put  to  death  by 
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his  taming  or  civilization  of  men,  (for  he 
was  a  conqueror  of  that  kind,  fuch  as  the  E- 
gyptians  report  their  Ofiris  to  have  been) ; 
it  was  inhabited,  for  the  greater  part,  by 
men  living  in  a  ftate  altogether  brutiflw 
without  government,  civijity,  or  arts  of  any 
kind ;  and  fuch  of  them  as  were  in  any  de- 
gree civilized,  had  a  tradition  preferved  a- 
mong  them,  that  they  had  been  taught,  as 
the  fubje&s  of  the  Incas  were,  by  men,  who 
came  from  diftant  countries,  and  imported  a- 
tnong  them  the  arts  of  life.     And,  more 

ihe  Spaniards.  He  was  brought  up  among  his  relations 
of  the  inca  race,  till  he  was  twenty  years  of  age;  and 
from  has  mother  and  Jicr  brothers,  as  he  tells  us,  he  re- 
ceived informatipn  of  the  facls  which  he  relates  in  hishi- 
jftory.  He  alfe  employed  his  fchool-fellows  the  Indians, 
after  he  had  formed  the  defign  of  writing  it,  to  get  him 
information  from  all  parts  of  the  country.  His  hiftory, 
therefore,  I  think,  may  be  credited  as  much  as  any  that 
is  only  from  tradition  ;  which,  however,  this  hiftory  was 
not  altogether ;  for  they  had  a  kind  of  records  by  threads 
and  knots.  And,  indeed,  the  facls  he  relates,  and  his 
manner  of  relating  them,  bear  intrtndc  marks  of  truth,  at 
leaft,  that  no  falfehood  or  fitfion  was  intended.  And,  with 
refpedt  to  the  principal  facls,  we  may  believe  a  tradition 
that  went  no  farther  back  than  four  hundred  years ;  a- 
bout  which  time  the  firft  Inca,  Manco  Capac,  began  his 
reign ;  efpecially  when  it  was  preferved  in  the  family  of 
that  prince,  and  we  may  believe  carefully  preferved,  and 
the  more  carefully  that  they  had  no  written  records. 

Q.4 
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particularly,  he  relates,  that,  hi  fome  parts 
of  Peru,  which  were  afterwards  civilized  by 
the  Incas,  the  people  weni  under  no  kind  of 
government,  living  together  in  herds  or 
flocks,  like  fo  mafty  cattle  or  (keep,  and,  like 
them,  copulating  promifcuoufly  *♦  In  other 
parts  of  the  country,  thty  did  not  fo  mueh  as 
live  in  herds*  but  dwelt  in  taves,  and  holes 
of  rocks  and  mountains,  in  fmall  num- 
bers of  two  or  three  together,  feeding 
upon  herbs,  graft*  roots,  and  wild  fruits, 
and  copulating  promifcuouflyt*  And,  in 
later  times,  under  the  fourth  or  fifth  Inca*  he 
mentions  a  people  in  the  great  province  of 
Chirihuana,  tf  ho  Hvfed  altogether  tike  beads* 
wandering  in  the  mountains  and  tWxftfe, 
without  religion  or  worfhip  of  any  kind,  and 
without  any  community  or  political  govern- 
ment, unlefs  when  they  aflbciated  to  inftft 
their  neighbours,  and  make  ufe  of  them  for 
food ;  for  the  end  of  their  wars  was  to  eat 
their  enemies.  Thefe  people  were  fd  ton* 
tiflh,  and  the  country  of  fo  difficult  accefs, 
that  the  Inca  gave  over  thoughts  of  con- 
quering or  civilizing  them ;  iand  the  Spam* 
irds  afterwards  attempted  it,  but  without 
fuccefs,  lib.  7.  ft  1 7.  He  mentions  aifo  a- 
nother  people  of  the  fame  province,  that 
lived  near  the  Cape  of  Pajfau^  who,  never  ha- 
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viog  been  conquered,  or  rather  civilized,  by 
ike  local,  lived,  even  at  the  time  the  author 
wrote,  in  a  ftate  of  the  utmoft  favagenefs 
and  barbarity,  having  no  religion  at  all,  and 
worfhipping  nothing  either  above  or  below 
them}  inhabiting  caves,  and  hollow*  of 
tree*,  without  Communication,  friendihip, 
or  oommefce,  and  hardly  having  language 
fpfficieat  to  utiderftand  one  another  *.  One 
of  the  Incas,  he  fays,  coming  with  an  army 
to  fubdue  thetn,  but  defpairing  of  being  able 
to  reclaim  them  from  their  brutifli  life,  faid 
to  his  people*  u  Come,  let  us  return  again ; 
"  for  thefe  deferve  not  the  honour  of  our  do- 
u  minion*'9  Upon  which  the  whole  army 
faced  about,  ;and  returned  home  f.  And 
thefo  people  were  ia  that  ftate  of  barbarity, 
or  very  little  better,  at  the  time  the  author 
Wrote  ;  ft*  he  feys  he  himfelf  faw  fome  of 
diem  $.  He  further  tells  us,  that  one  of  the 
{fecafe  fbuftd  men  that  preyed  on  one  another 
like  Wild  beafta,  attacking  their  fellow-crea- 
ttores  for  no  other  purpofe  than  to  eat  them. 
Thefe  the  Ioca  hunted  on  the  mountains, 
and  in  the  woods,  %kt  &>  afcany  wild  beaftt  §. 
*  Lib. i.fe4*f. 

%  Lib,  9.  c.  8. 

§  lib.  8.r.  3.    See  alio  *•  6  6  7.  of  the  feme  book; 
ifbicTt  there  are  other  accounts  to  the  feme  purpofe* 
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But  the  communication  and  intercourse 
that  has  been  betwixt  the  feveral  parts  of 
the  old  world  on  this  fide  of  the  globe,  and 
likewife  betwixt  the  old  and  the  new  world 
difcovered  by  Columbus,  during  thefe  laft 
three  hundred  years,  has  made  fo  great  a 
change  in  the  manners  and  way  of  living  of 
men  in  thofe  countries,  that  it  is  not  there 
we  are  now  to  look  for  people  living  in  the 
natural  date,  but  in  another  part  of  the 
world,  as  yet  very  imperfe&ly  difcovered, 
and  with  which  we  have  had  hitherto  very 
little  intercourfe,  I  mean  the  countries  in 
the  South  fea,  and  fuch  parts  of  the  Atlan- 
tic ocean  as  have  not  been  frequented  by 
European  (hips*  What  I  (hall  here  fet  down 
of  the  wild  people  found  in  thofe  countries 
is  taken  from  a  French  colle&ion  of  voya- 
ges to  the  South  fea,  printed  at  Paris  in  the 
year  1756,  in  two  volumes  4to.  The  au- 
thor's name,  as  I  am  informed,  is  Labroffh* 

Americus  Vefpucius,  who  made  the  dis- 
covery of  the  continent  of  America  for  the 
King  of  Spain,  and  gave  his  name  to  it,  was 
afterwards  employed  by  the  King  of  Por- 
tugal, in  whofe  fervice  he  made  a  voyage 
in  that  great  ocean  which  extends  from 
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Brazil  eaftward,  towards  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  ;  and  in  this  voyage  he  difcovered  a 
great  tra£t  of  country,  which  he  calls  a  con- 
tinent, where  he  found  a  people  who,  tho* 
living  together  in  herds,  had  neither  go- 
vernment, religion,  nor  arts,  nor  any  pro- 
perty; and  every  one  of  them  had  as  many 
wives  as  he  pleafed.  Americus  was  among 
them  feven  and  twenty  days,  which  was 
long  enough  to  have  obferved  what  he  af- 
firms of  their  manner  of  living.  Vol.  t.p. 
96.  of  Labrqffe's  Colleftion. 

Jack  the  Hermit^  a  Dutch  traveller,  af- 
firms, that  the  people  of  Terra  del  Fuego 
live  entirely  like  brutes,  without  religion, 
or  policy,  or  any  the  leaft  regard  to  decen- 
cy, vol  1.  p.  445.  And  the  fame  is  faid 
of  them  by  an  Englifh  traveller,  Sir  John 
Narburgh,  vol.  2.  p.  33.  They  are  befides 
cannibals,  and  have  not  the  leaft  idea  of  ho- 
nefty  or  good  faith  in  their  dealings,  vol.  1. 

P-  445- 

Another  Dutch  traveller,  one  Roggeveeiu* 
came  to  an  ifland  in  the  South  fea,  where 
he  could  not  find  out  that  the  people  had 
any  kind  of  government ;  but  fome  way 
or  other  they  had  got  a  religion,  in  which 
they  were  very  zealous,  and  trufted  to  it  for 
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their  defence,  in  place  of  arms,  agaiail  the 
Europeans,  vol.  2.  p.  235. 

Many  people  in  thofe  countries  have  been 
found  without  almoft  any  of  the  arts  of  life, 
even  the  art  of  defending  themfelves,  or  at- 
tacking their  enemies ;  for  but  few  of  them 
have  been  found  that  have  the  ufe  of  the 
bow  and  arrow.  Mod  of  them,  like  the 
Orang  Outangs,  ufe  nothing  but  flicks  and 
(tones ;  and  the  laft  mentioned  people,  who 
had  fo  much  religion,  ufed  no  arms  at  all. 
Sir  Francis  Drake  difcovered  certain  iflands 
in  the  South  Sea,  to  the  north  of  the  line, 
where  he  found  inhabitants  who  had  the 
nails  of  their  fingers  about  an  inch  long, 
which  he  underftood  ferved  them  for  offen- 
five  arms,  vol.  1.  p.  197.  And  Le  Mere 
met  with  a  people  in  New  Guinea,  who 
ufed  their  teeth  as  an  offenfive  weapon,  and 
bit  like  dogs,  vol.  2.  p.  396.  and'  397.  A- 
mong  fuch  a  people,  if  there  was  any  go- 
vernment or  civil  fociety,  it  muft  have  been 
very  imperfed,  and  of  late  inftitution. 

This  is  all,  fo  far  as  I  have  obferved,  that 
has  hitherto  been  difcovered  in  the  South 
Sea  concerning  the  natural  ftate  of  men  there. 
But  we  have  reafon  to  expeft  from  thofe 
countries,  in  a  fbort  time,  much  greater 
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and  more  certain  difcoveries,  fuch  as  I  hope 
will  improve  and  enlarge  the  knowledge  of 
our  own  fpecies  as  much  as  the  natural  hi- 
ftory  of  other  animals,  and  of  plants  and 
minerals. 

From  the  South  Sea  I  will  come  back  a- 
gain  to  Africa,  a  country  of  very  great  ex- 
teat,  in  which,  if  it  were  well  fearched,  and 
the  interior  parts  of  it  discovered,  I  am  per- 
fuadcd  that  all  the  fever al  fteps  of  the  hu- 
man progreffion  might  be  traced,  and  per- 
haps all  the  varieties  of  the  fpecies  discovered* 
I  have  already  ftated  what  I  have  learned 
both  from  antient  and  modem  authors,  con- 
cerning barbarous  nations  inhabiting  that 
country,  and  I  will  now  communicate  to  the 
public  a  piece  of  intelligence  from  thence  re- 
lating to  our  fubjed,  which  I  received,  fmce 
fniblifhmg  the  firft  edition  of  this  volume, 
from  a  man  whofe  veracity  and  exa&nefs  is 
well  known  to  all  thofe  who  are  acquainted 
with  him.  And  indeed,  the  fimple,  plain,  and 
accurate  manner  in  which  he  tells  his  (lory, 
is  fuffictent  to  convince  everyone  who  heats 
kkn  of  the  truth  x>f  it.  His  name  is  Peter 
OreeahilL,  do&or  of  phytic,  refiding  at.pre- 
fent  in  the  north  of  Scotland.  He  wasjfix- 
tteayear  s  employed  iathe  African  trade*  4u- 
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ring  ten  of  which  he  refided  conftantly  in 
the  country,  and  learned  the  language  of  one 
of  the  nations  on  that  coaft.  He  fays,  he 
wa&  well  informed  of  a  nation  inhabiting  to 
the  eaftward  of  Cape  Palmas,  whofe  language 
was  fo  rude  and  imperfeft,  that  they  were 
obliged  to  fupply  the  defe&s  of  it  by  figns 
and  geftures;  and  therefore  could  not  under- 
ftand  one  another  in  the  dark*  He  further 
fays,  that  he  knew  one  Gregory,  a  captain 
of  a  {hip,  who  was  in  ufe  to  trade  for  flaves 
in  the  river  Gaboon,  oppofite  to  the  Ifland 
of  St  Thomas,  where  the  Portuguefe  have  a 
fettlement :  That  he  faw  this  Captain  Gre- 
gory at  Fort  Cape  Coaft,upon  his  return  from 
a  voyage  to  this  river,  when  he  told  him,  and 
feveral  other  gentlemen,  that  there  was  a  fa- 
vage  people  inhabiting  the  inland  coun- 
try, above  the  mouth  of  the  river  Gaboon, 
who  did  not  live  in  fociety,  had  no  ufe  of 
language,  and  were  hunted  like  wild  beafts, 
by  the  more  civilized  nations  in  their  neigh- 
bourhood, taken  and  fold  for  flaves  to  the 
Europeans :  That  he  and  the  reft  of  the  com- 
pany laughed  at  this  ftory  as  altogether  in- 
credible: Upon  which  the  captain  laid,  that 
he  had  two  of  them  then  on  board  his  {hip, 
whom  he  would  {hew  to  them :    That  fee 
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had  got  them  from  the  natives  at  the  mouth 
of  the  river ;  but,  as  he  was  well  acquainted 
with  them,  and  had  gained  their  love  by 
making  them  prefents,  they  did  not  impofe 
upon  him,  as  they  frequently  did  upon  other 
Europeans,  by  felling  them  as  (laves,  but  gave 
them  in  a  prefent, telling  him  that  they  did  not 
believe  they  were  men  but  monkies,  becaufe 
they  could  not  fpeak.  The  next  day  after  this 
conversion,  the  Dodor  faw  them.  They 
were  two  girls  about  the  age  of  eleven  or 
twelve,  of  the  human  form  in  every  refpe&, 
with  the  features,  complexion,  and  woolly 
hair  of  the  natives  of  the  country,  and  the 
look  and  behaviour  of  human  creatures: 
That  they  got  (laves  of  different  nations  to 
(peak  to  them;  but  they  underftood  nothing 
of  what  they  faid,  nor  did  they  fpeak  to  one 
another  while  the  Doctor  faw  them ;  and 
the  captain  told  him,  that  all  the  while  they 
were  on  board  his  (hip,  which  was  three 
weeks,  they  did  not,  even  in  their  inter- 
courfe  with  one  another,  utter  one  articulate 
found,  as  far  as  he  heard  or  could  learn : 
That  they  are  well  known  to  the  Portuguefe, 
and  called  by  them  Bouraas,  that  is,  beads 
of  burden :  That,  fome  days  thereafter,  Cap- 
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tain  Gregory  fold  them,  with  other  flaves,  to 
the  captain  of  a  Dutch  veffel.  The  Doftor 
added,  that,  for  his  part,  after  feeing  them, 
he  had  not  the  leaft  doubt  of  their  being 
men,  and  he  fays  the  captain  was  of  the 
fame  opinion ;  for  he  laid,  that,  being  afked 
by  one  of  the  natives  at  the  mouth  of  the 
river  Gaboon,  whether  he  helieved  them  to 
be  men  ?  heboid  them,  he  thought  they  were 
men*  as  much  as  either  of  them  was. 

From  the  account  given  by  this  gentle- 
man, we  may  fee  the  progrefs  of  language 
among  favages.    Firft,  we  have  a  number  of 
wild  men  not  affociated,  or  at  leaft  not  li- 
ving in  fo  dofe  an  intercourfe  of  fociety  as 
is  necefFaryfbr  the  invention  of  language,, 
and  therefore  without  the  ufe  of  fpeedb. 
And  we  may  obferve  how  forprifingly  this 
ftory  told  by  Dr  Greenhill  agrees  with  the 
account  above  mentioned  given  by  Hero- 
dotus, of  the  Troglodytes,  inhabiting  the 
fame  country  of  Africa,  who  were  ltfcewife 
hunted  by  the  neighbouring  nations  ttfcefo 
many  beafts,  and,  mftead  of  fpeafciag,  mtiie 
a  noife  like  that  of  a  'bat.    Nor  is  k  to  fee 
wondered,  that  the  negroes  at  the*ie*fe  *f 
the  river  Gaboon,  and  the  Do&or  htmfeif 
and  his  companions,  at  firft  believed  them 
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tobemonkies,  not  men,  becaufc  they  did 
not  fpeak,  proceeding  upon  the  vulgar  error, 
that  language  b  natural  to  man ;  and  that 
therefore  whatever  animal  does  not  fpeak; 
is  not  a  man.  But,  among  other  thirigs  be- 
longing to  the  men  of  that  country,  it  is  to 
be  obferved  that  they  had  woolly  hair,  which 
none  of  the  monkey  >  race,  as  far  as  I  can 
learn,  have.  Next,  we  havd  a  people  that 
had  learned  a  little  articulation,  but  not  fo 
much  as  to  communicate  their  thoughts  to 
one  another,  without  the  help  of  the  natural 
language  of  figos.  The  next  ftep  is  to  what 
may  be  called.*  language,  very  rude  and  im- 
perfect indeed,  but  fuch  as  is  fufficient  for 
communication,  with  little  or  no  help  from 
adion  or  gefture :  Of  this  kind  is  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Hurons  in  North  America,  and 
other  barbarous  languages,  of  which  I  (hall 
fpeak  in  the  fequel.  And*  laft  of  all,  comes- 
the  language  of -art,  which  is  the  fubjfedt  df 
the  fecond  volume  of  this  work* 

Before  I  conclude  this  article  of  travels, 
I  will  quote  one  traveller  more,  very  little 
known,  but  who  reports  an  extraordinary 
fad  concerning  our  fpecies,  which  I  will  re- 
late as*  a  matter  of  curiofity,  though  it  be-* 
Vol.  I.  R 
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long  not  to  my  fubjea;,  except  in  as  fiir  a? 
it  tends  to  give  us  more  enlarged  view*  of 
fcuenan  nature*  without  which  I  am  fenfible 
that  what  I  have  faid,  andftiall  further  faj> 
x£  the  natural  ftate  of  w&n,.  will  appear 
whimfical  and  ridiculous.  The  name  of 
this  traveller  is  Keeping*  a  Swede  by  birth, 
who*  in  the  ye»r  1647,  wenttQ  the -Baft 
ladies,  and  there  ferved  on  board  a  DutcK 
(hip  of  forge,  belonging  to  khe  Dutch  Eaft-r 
India  company,  in  quattty- of  Lieutenant. 
In  felling  through,  thofe  leas  they  had  oc« 
cafion  to  come  upon  the  coaft  of  an  ifland 
in  die  gulf  of  Bengal,  one  of  the  N Looker 
iflands  **  wlie*e  they  faw  n3.cn  with  tails 
^  thofe  oi  cats,  and  which  they  moved 
ia  the  fonap. manner.  Tbey.cajne  in  canoes 
4JpBg~Gd§  of  the  fbip,  with  an  intention  tp 
flrad$  witfe  th>e  DutQh*  and  to  give  them  par- 
rot? in  e^h^pgefor  iron,  which  they  wanted 
if  ery  mucin  Several  of  .them  came  aboard 
the  fhip,  and  Wif*y  P*ore  *jould  hive  CQmsi 
.,. «...  <. 

*  *  It  is  to  be  ob ferved,  that  there  are  feve,ral  iflaads.of 
th&nsniie.  lying  in  a  firing 'at  the  north  end  of  Sumatra. 
Vp6  Afeio*,  therefore,  to  imagme,  that  our  STOdfth  tra- 
vejkf  is  c«rivi#od'  of  a  K*.by  Other  tratvetters,  wfco  haW 
touched  at  fome  one  qf  *eftiflan^,  aWfcascaot  found 
men  With  biis.4     '  "      *      *  ~ 
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imt  the  Datch  were  afraid  of  being  over- 
powered by  their  ntunbers;  and  therefore 
they  fired  their  great  guns,  and  frighten* 
ed  thtai  away.  The  next  day  they  fent  a- 
fliore  a  boat  with  five  men ;  but  they  not 
having,  returned  the  following  night,  the 
day  after  the  Captain  fent  a  larger  boat  a- 
fhore  with  more  hands,  and  two  pieces  of 
cannon*  When  they  landed,  the  men  with 
the  tails  came  about  them  ufrgreat  numbers : 
by  firing  their,  cannon  they  chafed  them 
away;  but  found  only  the  bones  of  their 
Companions,  who  had  been  devoured  by 
thefavages;  and  the  boat  in  which  they 
had  4aaded  they  found  taken  to  pieces,  and 
the  iron  of  it  carried  away. 

The  author  who  relates  this  is,  as  I  am 
well  informed,  an  author  of  very  good  cre- 
dit *♦  He  writes  in  a  fimple  plain  manner, 
not  like  a  man  who  intended  to  impofe  a 

*  The  ftorf  is  told  -in  jtbe  6th  vptooe of  Limtaeurt 
AmoemUtet  acafaaka**  in  aa  academical  (oration  of  one 
Hofpiusy  a  fcholar,  as  I  fuppoibr  of  UpAaeos*  who  relates 
thejtoxyapo&thg  a^dkofdiUKcop«»g,  with  fcyeral  other 
circumftances  befides  thofe  I  have  mentioned.  >  As  I  knew 
nothing  jthen  flf  any.  other  author  iwfo  bid  fpoken  of 
njep  with  fiatk,  I  t^o^gh^thc^  e^ppogrdyiasy, and  was 
not  difpofed_to  Ueliare  U,  wid^ut,  fcowiag  who  tfcu* 

R2 
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lie  upon  the  world,  merely  for  the  filly 
pkafure  of  making  people  ftare ;  and  if  it 
be  a  lie,  (for  it  cannot  be  a  miftake,)  it  is 
the  only  lie  in  his  book;  for.  every  .thing 

Keoping  was,  and  what  credit  be  deferved.  I  therefore 
wrote  to  Linnaeus,  inquiring  about  him,  and  defiling  to 
know  where  "his  book  was  to  be  found.  He  returned  me 
a  very  polite  anfwer,  informing  me,  that  the  book  was 
lately  reprinted  at  Stockholm,  1743*  *pud  Salvium;.  that 
the  author  was,  "  natione  Suecus,  fecutus  naves  Belgi- 
"  cas  per  piures  ahnos,  imprimis  ad  infulas  Indtae  Ori- 
"  entalis.  Iricepit  iter  1647.  Erat  Lieutenant <navaKs  rci. 
"Jflabet'tnuUa  de  anfmalibus  et  pjiantis' fparfa,  fimpitcL 
"  ftylo;  fed  omnia  reliqua  quae  retulit  de  his,  fimplici- 
"  tatc  et  fide  fumma  recehfet  •  quorum  omnia  reliqua 
"  liodie  notiflima  et  confirmata." 

.Upon  tJhis  information  ;L  got  the  book  from  Stock* 
holm.  It  is  in  the  Swedifh  language,  which  I  do  not 
underftand ;  but  that  paflage  of  it  having  been  tranflated 
to*  me  by  a  Swedifh  gentleman,  1  found  it  to  agree  ex- 
actly' with  the  ftory  told  by  Roppius.r  And  the  gentle- 
man, who  was  very,  well  acquainted  Wiethe  book,  con- 
firmed what  Linnaeus  fays,  of  its  being  written  in  a 
plain  and  fnmMe  ftyle,  bearing  InVrirific  marks  of  truth. 

As  this  is  a  matter  of  great  curiofity,  I  will  fubjo;n 
what  Linnaeus  Lfart*ier  fays  in  his  letted  to  me. 
s r«*  24  BtntiiVrlcmgiVLs  poft-eum,  (Keoptng,) vidit  ipfe  ho- 
«t  mines  caudate  «tao*h*nios.  .  »  '       ^     '•' 
•  'fi.fy  Gefntrus  zhAldrwandui  feabent-ex  antiqnig  fimilem ' 
figurant  eaudabi.     :  :•-:--.• 

'\  •ft+.Qgm  iitud  Ghi'nenftjlingua etfrylbChmcTifi;'cum 
Hjfiguris,  30  vol.  8vo,  quod  pbffideo  et  fiftlt'  fidelitee 
nmutasctplwatoota^^  — * 
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die  that  he  has  related  of  animals  and  ve- 
getables has  been  found  to  be  true.  I  am 
fenfiblp,  however,  that  thofe  who  believe 
that  men  are,  and  always  have  been,  the 
fame  in  all  ages  and  nations  of  the  world, 
and  fuch  as  we  fee  thena  in  Europe,  will 
think  this  ftory  quite  incredible;  but  for 
my  own  part  I  am  convinced,  that  we  have 
not  yet  difcovered  all  the  variety  of  na- 
ture, not  even  in  our  own  fpecies,;  and  the 
moft  incredible  thing,  in  my  apprehenfion, 
that  could  be  told,  fuppofing  there  were  no 

"  5.  Rumphlus  habuit  per  plures  annos  vivum  homincm 
M  no&urnuin,  quern  aluit.  Auclor  fidifllmus  vocat  eum 
«  Cacutkck. 

"  6.  Br*d,  mercatar  vivus,  qui  diu,pcr  lep.tenniuin,  yiwr 
'•  it  in  Malacca,  fiquis  alius,  vir  gravis,  candidus,  et  fia- 
*•  cerus,  Tidit  hominem  noduraum,  et  defcripfit  in  famir 
"  liari  colloquio;  omnia*  quae  ego  novi  antea,  ita  (incere, 
**  ut  de  ejus  fide  dubiurc  nequeam,  mibi  retulit. 

"  Et  nocturnus  et  caudatus  recli  incedunt ;  caudatus 
"  non  loquitur. 

"  Dalin  fuit  informator  Principle  •  noftri  haerecHtarii, 
"  vir  jnfinita  eruditione  et  fapientia.  Hie  edidit  oratio? 
"  nem  quaro  habuit  coram  Soc.  Reg.  Acad.  Scieat.  in 
"  qua  de  his  agit. 

"  Montpcrtuis,  epiftolaGallica,Berolini,  ad  Regem  Bo- 
"  rufliae,  de  his  multum  agit. 

"  Unius  oculati  teftimonium,  quod  vidit,  pluris  mini 
."  eft,  quam  centum  negantium  ideo  quod  non  videruat," 
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ftfts-to  oontmdid  it,  wouH  be,  that  all  <he 
men  in  the  different  parts  of  the  earth  were 
the  fame  in  fee,  figure,  ihape,  and  colour. 
I  am  therefore  difpofedto  believe,  upon  cre- 
dible evidence,  that  there  are  ftifl  greater 
varieties  in  our  fpecies  than  what  is  mentis 
oped  by  this  traveller :  For,  that  thercare 
men  with  tails,  liich  as  the  antients  gave  to 
their  fatyrs,  is  a  fad  fo  well  attefted  that  I 
thintk  it  canno;  t>e  doubted  *,  But  bur  Sire- 

*  See  linnaei  Sjftema  Naturae i  w/.  r.  fag*  33,  and  Emfi 
forts  Natural  Hiftory.  TThofe  who  have  not  ftudied  the 
Variety  of  nature  in  animals,  and  particularly  in  man, 
file  nioft  variou*  <rf  ail  animals,  will  thinfc  {hts  Aory»of 
men  with  taiis,  very  ridiculous;  and  will  laiigk  at  the 
fwdttlfcy  ef  the  author  for  iteming  to  believe  foci  fto- 
ties:  Buttke  philosopher  j  wfcpis  more  dUpotfefl  to  in- 
quire, than  to  laugh  spd  decide*  will  not  rejc&it*  at 
pace,-  as  a  thing  incredible,  that  there  ftould  be  foch  * 
variety  in  ow  fpecies,  as  well  a$  in  the  fiaiiaa  tribe*, 
which  is  fo  near  of  kin  to  us. — That  th«re  ha**  been  in- 
dividuals in  Europe,  with  tails,  is,  I  think, a  facl  ifloontefti- 
Me.  Mr  Maiflct,  the  author  of  the  dcfcription  of  Egyp^, 
a  man  of  great  curiofity  and  obfervation,  affirms,  m  a  work 
that  he  czlhTeffiamtd,  that  he  himfelf  faw  feveral  men  of 
that  kind,  whom  he  names,  and  of  whom  he  gives  a  parti-: 
cular  account.  And  I  could  produce  legal  evidence,  by  wit- 
nefles  yet  living,  of  a  man  in  I'nvernefs,  0ne2forfcr,a  teach- 
er of  mathematics,  whp  had  a  tail,  about  half  a  foot  long; 
whfch  he  carefuljjr  concealed  during  his  life ;  but  was 
flifcoyered  after  his  death  ^jvhich  happened  about  twenty 
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ditfi  traveller,  fo  far  as  I  know,  is  the  ofily 
one  who  fpeaks  of  tails  of  fiicfi  l&£th  £i 
thbfe  of  the  inhabitants  of  Nicohar. 

years  ago.  Nor  will  any  man,  who  knows  tile  ftru&ure 
of  the  human  body,  and  the  nature  of  a  tail,  which, is 
nothing elfe  but  an  elongation  of  fhe  romp-bone,  be  fur-* 
prifed  that  this  Should  fome times  happen.  Verheyen,  a 
learned  anatomift,  in  the  account  fie  gives  of  thewwp- 
cygh,  or  rump-bone,  fays,  That  *  os  coccygis  refcnre  qaafi ' 
«  parvam  caudam*  quae  tamennaturaliternonappareo  ex- 

<  trinfecus,ficut  in  pecudibus  et  alii&quibufdam  fcrtuds*  JU* 
«  feront  equidetn  Dtemerbroeck  etHaray,  fe  vittHfe  hemU  • 
«  nes,  qui  hoc  loco  caudam  gerebant  exterius  efnineonan, 

*  ad  pedis  longi'iudtnem,  qui  bus  indnbie  os  coccfgA  rutt 

*  compofitum  ex  ousculis  multis.'  When  we  look  to  DU 
cmerbroeck,  we  find  a  very  particular  account  of  a  faft. 
of  this  kind,  in  his  anatomy,  lib,  de  of  bus,  p.  ojj.  edft.  {//- 
trajecli  1 67a.  et  584.  edit.  Lugdun.  1 683.—'  Hoc  coccygis  os/ 
fays  he,  «fi  extrorfumincurvatum  in  longitudine  ex**ef&ti 
«  fit  cauda,  qualem,  anno  1638,  in  infante  recens  uato, 
«  ad  femi-ulnae  longhudinem,  vidimus,  omnino  jfamlen\ 

<  caudae  cercopitheci,  feu  fimiae  caudatae;  a  qua;beJUa< 
«  mater,  fecundo  tcrtiove  ingravidationis  menfe,  nt  ipjpi- 

*  met  ndbii  narravit,  exterrita  fuerat    Cum  talibus,.v4U: 

*  lofis  caudjs  homines,  in  'quibuftjam  Jndiae  locis,  com- 
«  muniter  nafci,  teftis  eft  Plinius,;  Nat.  luft.  Jib.  7.  cap.  ar 
«  Etiam  Paulus  Venctus,  lib.  $.  Itiperar.  cap.  18.  fcribjt,, 

*  in  regno  Lambri  homines  fylveftres  in  fylvis  inveniri* 
«  qui  caudas  habent,  ut  canes,  lpngitudinis  unin&  palmi,* 
'  Horum  tefttmonia  plurimuni  cpnfirraat  Harvaeus,  do 
'  gener.  animal;  exercit.  4.  hac  hiftoria:  Chirurgus  qui- 
'  dam,  vir  profeusj  mihique  faa^iliaris,  ex  India  OnenjaA* 
'  redox,  bona  fide  mihi  narravitr,  in  infola  Bornea*>  Jo* 

•"       R4.  ■    •••:-;    ' 
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That  thefe  animals  were  xn§.n,  ?s  they 
trafficked,  and  ufed  the  aft.  of  navigation,  I 
thinkr  cannot  be-  denied.    It  appears,  tha^ , 

f  cis  a  mari  remotioribus  et  montofis,  nafci  hodie  genus 
c  qnoddam  hominum  caudatum,  (uti  olim  alibi  accidifle  - 
f  apod  Pau&niam  lcgimus ;)  e  quibus  acgre  captara  vir- 
'  ginem  (funt  enun  fylvicolae)  ipfe  vidit,  cum  cauda  car- 
<  nofa, craffa,  fpfchamae  longitudine,  inter  c Junes  reflexa, 
f  -qua  anum  et  pudenda  operiebat.  Ufque  adeo  yelari  ea 
*  Joca  vohik  natural  • 

-  The-  only  queftion,  therefore,  that  can  be  in  this  matter  - 
is,  Whether  this  furgeoh,  mentioned  by  Diemenbroeck, 
can  .be  credited,  T^ho  feys,  that  he  faw,  in  the  ifiand  of 
Borneo,  one  of  a  race  of  men,  [genus  komivuto>)  with  tails,; 
or  whether  it  be  only  a  variety  of  the  individual,  an.4 
whift  we  wolild  call  a  moriftrofity,  not  a  variety  belonging 
to  the*  $ecics,  and  fuch  as  goes  to  the  race.  And  if  it  had 
been  found  in  only  one  or  two  individuals,  it  might  have 
been  accounted  of  the  lafi  kind.  But,  as  it  has  been  found 
in  foluany  different  parts  of  the  world,  I  think  it  is  at  lead 
probable  (if  there  were  nothing  more  in  the  cafe)  that  it  is 
9  fpeciftc  variation,  and  eh  at  there  is  a  race  or.  nation  of 
men  with  tails*  For  as  this  variety  has  been  fqund  in  women 
as  wdl  as  men,  if  two  of  this  kind  fhould  go  together,  I  think 
it  can  hardly  be  doubted 'that  the  children  would  likewife 
haVe"  tails.    The  like,  happens  in  the  cafe  of  :men  with  fir 
fingers,  fome  of  whofe  children  have  commonly  that  pe- 
culiarity, even  when  they  match  with  women  who  have 
the  ordinary  number  of  fingers.  (See  the  obfervations  that 
Maupertuis  has  made  upon  this  fubjecl,  in  his  Letters.) 
Atld  ft  two  Jexdsgkairer;  as  Maupertuis  calls  them,  fhould  ' 
ga  together,  I  think  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the 
itfrole  race  would  have  that  variety.    If  in  this  manner 
taiis  mould  be  continued  in  the  race,  then  there  would  ' 
|>e  families,  and  at  laft  nations  of  tailed  men.    And  (d 
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they  herded  together,  and  lived  in  fome 
]pnd  of  focjety;  but  whether  they  had  the- 
ijfe  of  language  or  not,  does  not  appear 

it  would  be  what  I  call  a  variety  of  the  fades*  not  of  the. 
individual  only.  And  that  it  truly  is  fo,  I  think  is  a  fiuSfc 
fufficiently  attefted*  One  of  thofe  tailed  men  mentioned  by 
Mr  Maillct,  was  a  black,  whoin  he  faw  atTripoly,  and  who 
informed  him  that  he  was  from  the  uland  of  Borneo  in  the 
Eaft  Indies,  where  he  faid  the  moft  of  the  men  ?nd  wo- 
men had  tails.  And  with  this  account  agrees »  not  only 
what  the  furgeon,  mentioned  by  Diemerbroccs;,  fays,  but 
alfo  whatBontius,  a  learned  phyficuiB  of  Batavia,  relates* 
in  his  Natural  Hiilory,  lib.  5.  cap.  32.  of  a  kingdom  in  that 
island,  where  many  of  his  countrymen  hadfeco*at  the  court 
of  the  king,  men  with  tails.  His  words  are :  "  Porro,  in 
"  infula  Borneo,  in  regno  Succodana  dido,  ji  nQftris  mer- 
**  catpribus  propter  oryzam  et  adamantes  frequentata, 
«  homines  montani  caudati  in  interioribus  regni  invent 
««  untur;  quos  multi  e  noftris  in  aula  regis  Succodanae 
««  yiderunt.  Cauda  autem  illis  eft  prominentia  quaedam 
f*  oflis  coccyfgis,  ad  quatuor  aut  paulo  ampKus  digitos 
"  excrefcens;  eodem  modo  quo  truncata  cauda,  (quos 
**.  nos  fpligiones  vocamus,)  ,fed  depilis."  Gemellj  Carreri, 
in  his  'Travels,  relates,  that,  in  Manilla,  and  the  other 
Philippine  Iflands,  there  are  negroes  to  be  feen  with 
tails  from  four  to  five  inches  long,  torn.  5.  pag.  68.  Paris 
adit*  1719.  Buffon,  bift.  natur.  torn.  $•  p*g-  401.  And  the 
lame  author  fay*,  that  he  was  told  by  certain  Jefuits; 
men  whom  he  could  believe,  that  there  was  in  the 
ifland  of  Mindpra,  near  to  Manilla,  a  race  of  men  called 
Manghiem,  who  had  all  tails,  from  four  to  five  inches 
long ;  and  that  fome  of  thcfe  men  had  been  converted  to 
the  catholic  faith.  Ibid.  torn.  5.  pag*  92*  Bujfbn,  vM  fit- 
pra.  And  John  Struys,  in  his  Travels,  relates,  that  he 
himfelf  few,  in  the  ifland  of  Formofa,  a  man  with  a  tail, 
more  than  a  foot  long,  all  covered  with  red  hair,  and 
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from  our  author's  relation :  And  I  fhould 
iDdinc  to  think  that  they  had  not,  and  that 
in  this  refpeft  they  refembled  the  Orang 

very  Kite  the  tail  of  an  ox ;  and  that  this  man  told  him, 
that  all  thofe  in  the  fbtlthern  part  of  this  ill  and  had  tails 
of  the  fame  Kftd.  8trufsys  Travels,  tm+  l.pag.  101.  print- 
ed ZtiWuch  1 719. — Buffai,  ubi  fupra,ptig*  403. 

That  the  reader  may  have  in  one  view  every  thing  that 
I  know  npdn  this  fubjecT,  I  will  mention  fome  Hetruf- 
c*n  vafe*,  hi  which  men  are  reprefented  with  long  tails, 
like  thofe  of  Ae  inhabitants  of  Nicobar.  See* the  collec- 
tion of  the  Count  'dfc'Caylus,  tern.  3.  plate  23.  and  29. 
Thoft  vafes  are  of  very  Iiigh  antiquity,  many  of  them 
older,  it  is  believed,  than  the  foundation  of  Rome.  And, 
I  think  it  is  probable  that  the  men  with  tails  paint- 
ed upon  them  were  not  creatures  of  the  imagination, 
(for  from  whence  ftould  fuch  a  fancy  have  come?)  but 
creatures  that  then  really  exifted,  as  much  as  the  animals 
that  we  fee  reprefented  in  Egyptian  fculpture,  fuch 
as  the  cynocephali%  of  dog-headed  men  or '  monkies,. 
(call  them  how  you  pleafe,j  resembling  the  Egyp* 
tiari  god  called  by  Virgil  latrator  Anuhis,  and  fucn  as  tie 
fphinxes%  I  mean  the  Egyptian  Sphinxes,  not  the  winged 
Sphinx  of.the  Grecian  poets.  See  what  Dr  lyfon  nas  collec- 
ted upon  this  fubje&y  in  his  appendix  to  the  diffecVron  of 
the  Orang  Outang,/^.  38.  and  56.  If  more  antient  au* 
thorities,  upon  this  fubjeel,  are  wanted,  we  have  that  of 
ftolomy,  in  his  geography,  who  fpeaks  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  certain  iflandsin  his  time,  who  had  tails.  And 
if  we  wiy  conned*  antient  authorities  with  modern,  we 
have  that  of  Marco  Paolo/  the  Venetian,  who  travelled 
in  the  Eaft,  in  the  twelfth  century;  and  relates,  that,  in 
the  kingdom  of  Lambry,  there  are  men  inhabiting  the 
mountains,  who  have  tails  as  long  as  a  palm.  See  Buffen, 
ftid.pag.  403.  and  the  paflage  from  Diemerbrock,  above 
quoted        ' 
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Outangs,  though  in  other  refpeds  they  ap- 
pearto  batve  beta  farther- advanced  in  the  art* 
of  life;  for  I  do  nofthirtfcckai  dny  travelled 


o  •  •  *■    r- 


All.  thefe   authorities    aotwithftanding,    Mr  Boffbn 
feems  not  to  believe  that  there  arerany  men  with  tails  ex- 
ifting.    We  cannot,  he  fays,  believe  entirely  what  Strays 
has  faid.    He  has  exaggerated:   He  has  copied  Mar- 
co ftfolo,    and  (5emelli  Carreri,    and  Ptolomy,   ibtd% 
p.  403.    Mr  BuSon,  however,  appears  to  believe  in  ano- 
ther variety  of  our  fpecies,  much  m6re  extraordinary, 
and  fnch  as,  I  believe,  is  n6t  to  be  found  in  any  other 
fpedes  of  animal;  I'rtiean,  that  of  men  with  one  leg  very 
much  bigger  than  the  other,  which,  he  fays,  is  to  be 
fownd  in  a  nation  fomewhere  in  India;  ilid.pag.  414; 
and  this  not  the  effect  of  diieafe,  but  a  peculiarity  which 
they  have  from  their  birth, 
Notwithftandmg,  therefore,  the  authority  of  Mr  Buffon 
iwi the  other  fide,  thefe  fads,  attcfled  by  fo  many  different 
authors,  antient  and  modern,  fully  convince  in e  of  the  cx- 
fftenceoffnen  with  tails.  If,  however,  the  reader  fliouldftill 
have  any  doubt,  he  mud,  I  think,  at  lean,  allow  the  matter 
to  be  problematical ;  and,  like  every  other  variety  of  our 
fpecies,  well  deferring  to  be  inquired  into,  unlefs,  per-, 
haps,  he  be  of  the  number  of  thole  philofophers  who 
(et  bounds  to  Omnipotence,  and  pronounce  decifively, 
.  that  man  with  fnch  variations  cannot  exift.    This  dog- 
matical fpirit  has  gone  fo  far  in  the  age  in  which  we  live, 
that  many  will  not  believe  that  there  is  in  our  fpecies 
the  common  variation  of  great  and  fmatl,  from  the  fize 
often  or  eleven  feet,  to  that  of  two  or  three.     As  to  the 
firft,  Mr  £awkfworth,  in  the  introduction  to  the  late 
Collection  of  voyages  round  the  world,  has  fairly  ft  a  ted 
the  evidence  on  both  fides;  by  which  1  think  it  is  proved, 
3*  much  as  a  fact  of  that  kind  can  well  be,  unlefs  we 
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has  laid,  that  the  Orang  Outangs  pra&ife 
navigation  or  commerce.     They  live  how- 
ever iq  fociety ;  a€t  together  in  concert,  par 
ticularly  in  attacking  elephants;  build  huts, 
and.no  doubt   pra&ife  other  arts,    both 

(hall  fet  mere  negative  evidence  againft  pofttive,  that  men 
of  fuch  a  fize  are  to  be  found  in  the  fouthern  parts  of  the 
fouth  continent  of  America*  And  that  there  were  once 
Pigmies  in  Africa,  is  pofitively  averred  by  a  very  diligent 
inquirer  into  the  hiftory  of  animals,  I  mean  Ariftotle. 
Hift*r.  animal.  lib.  8.  c  it.  This  Ariftotle  relates*  upon 
information  which  he  thought  could  be  depended  upon. 
But  one  Nofmoftu,  who  was  fcnt  ambaflador  to  ^Ethiopia 
by  the  emperor  Juftinian,  faw  himfelf,  in  his  travels  to 
that  country,  very  little  men,  whom  he  defcribes  parti- 
cularly. See  P bet  it  Biblioth.  cod.  3.  p.  m.  7.  And  I  have 
little  doubt,  but  that  the  Jockos  or  fmall  Orang  Outangs 
are  of  this  Pigmy  race  of  men. 

The  fame  fpirit  of  unbelief  in  the  variety  of  nature's 
works,  appears  to  have  poflefled  fome  of  the  authors  of 
antiquity,  particularly  Strabo,  who  reje&s,  as  fabulous, 
what  feveral  authors,  whom  he  names,  had  related  of  ex- 
traordinary varieties  of  our  fpecies  that  were  to  be  feen  in 
India;  fuch  as  the  r1|fgy«pf«*fM<9  or  men  with  eyes  in  their 
breaft ;  the  f**f*<nti x«f , or  men  with  one  leg.  Lib.  1  f.p.  m.  489. 
and  lib.  t.p.  48.  But  even  fuch  (lories  we  ought  not  rafhlv  to 
rejed,  as  abfolutely  incredible,  efpecially  fuch  of  them  as  a- 
gree  with  modern  accounts.  Now,  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  has 
told  us,  that  he  was  informed  of  a  people  in  fouth  Ame- 
rica, who  had  their  eyes  in  their  breafts ;  and  an  Efqui- 
maux  girl,  who  was  taken  prifoner  by  the  French  in  Ca- 
nada, after  (he  had  learned  to  fpeak  French,  related  that 
fiie  had  fees  a  whole  nation  of  men  with  but  one  leg. 
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for  fuftenance  and  defence :  So  that  they  may 
be  reckoned  to  be  in  the  firft  ftage  of  the 
human  progreflion,  being  aflbciated,  and 
pra&ifing  certain  arts  of  life;  but  not  fo 
far  advanced  as  to  have  invented  the  great 
art  of  language ;  to  which  I  think  the  inha- 
bitants of  Nicobar  muft  have  approached 
nearer,  (if  they  have  not  already  found  it 
out),  as  they  are  fo  much  further  advanced 
in  other  arts. 

This  ftory  is  told  both  by  Charlevoix,  in  his  account  of 
Canada,  and  by  the  author  of  Telliamed,  p.  254.;  who  ' 
adds,  that  the  girl,  after  having  been  feveral  times  exa- 
mined and  re-examined,  flood  cofiftantly  to  the  truth  of 
the  ftory.  In  fhort,  a  modeft  inquirer .  into  nature,  will 
fet  no  other  bound  to  the  variety  of  her  productions, 
than  that  which  Artftotle  has  fet,  in  that  famous  maxim 
of  his,  adopted,  I  fee,  by  Mr  BufFon,  Quscquid  fieri  poteft, 
fU  Every  things  thai  can  exsft,  does  exifl ;  and  every  thing 
can  exift,  that  does  not  imply  a  contradiction.  We  ought, 
therefore,  to  liften  to  credible  evidence  concerning  the 
exigence  of  any  animal,  however  ftrange,  unlefs  we  can 
cake  upon  us  to  pronounce  decifively,  that  it  is  irapof- 
fible  by  nature  that  fuch  an  animal  fhould  exift. 
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C    H    A    P.      IV. 

Of  the  OrmigOutang- — Tjbe  Account  Buffm 
,   and.  Limc^us  give  of  him  cx,amine4* 

AS  I  havefo  often. mentioned  this  race 
of  animals,  I.  think  it  proper  to  give 
here  a  more  particular  account  of  them  than 
I  have  hitherto  done;  being,  according 
to  my  hypothefis,  a  barbarous  nation, 
which  has  not  yet  learned  the  ufe  of  fpeecb. 
This  opinion,  I  know,  wiU  appear  very, 
fmguiar  to  many,  and  will  give  offence  to 
fomet  as  highly  derogatory,  according  to. 
their  notions,  from  the  dignity  .of  human 
nature.  Bot  as  I  do  not  write  to  flatter  the 
vanity  or  prejudices  of  apy  man,  I  will  fair- 
ly examine :  rii^  qudiion*  ao4  begin  with 
dating  the  fa^h,  as  they  are  coileded  by 
Mr  BufFon,  in  his  natural  hiftory,  vol.  14. 
And,  firft,  with  refpedt  to  his  body,  there 
lias  been  an  accurate  difle&ion  made  of 
it  by  two  Engli£h  anatomifts,  Mr  Ty- 
fon  and  Mr  Cooper;  and  from  their  obfer- 
vations,  joined  with  fome  of  his  own,  Mr 
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Buflfon  pronounces,  that,  as  to  his  body,  he 
is  altogether  maa*  both  outfide  and  infide, 
excepting  fome  fmall  variations,  fqch  as 
cannot  make  a  fpecific  difference  betwixt 
the  two  animals,  and  I  am  perfuaded  are 
lefs  confideraUle  than  are  to  be  found  be- 
twixt individuals  that  are  undoubtedly  of 
the  human  fpedes*     And,  more  particu- 
larly* he  has,  fays  Mr  Buffon,  the  tongue, 
and  the  other  organs  of  pronunciation,  the 
fame  as  thofe  of  man;  and  the  brain  is  al- 
together of  the  fame  form  and  the  fame  fize. 
He  and  man  are  the  only  animals  that  have 
the  vifcera,  fuch  as  the  heart,  the  lungs,  the 
liver,  the  ftomach  and  inteftines,  exadly  of 
the  fame  ftrudture;  and  they  alone  have  but- 
tocks and  calfs  of  the  leg,  which  make  them 
more  proper  for  walking  upright,  than  any 
other  animal,  pag.  6i  *.  Then  there  is  the 

#  Mr  Tyfon  fays,  that  his  Orang  Outang,  when 
he  went  upon  allrfour;  which  was  but  rarely,  walked 
upon  the  nuckles,  or  rather  upon  the  firft  joints  of  the 
fingers  of  his  hands;  from  which,  I  think*  he  very  juftly 
infers,  that  he  was  not  by  nature  intended  to  go  conftant* 
ly  upon  ail- four,  but  only  upon  oecafon,  or  a  prefpnt 
Bu&f  For  if  k  had  been  hi?  u&al  war  of  walking,  he  . 
would  have  pl^ed  the  palms  flat  to  the  ground,  as  all  o- 
ther  animals  do  the  foals  of  the  feet,  and  thereby  he 
wooSd  hare  been  rendered  better  able  to  bear  hi*  weight. 
7}A*V  Ohwjf  Vt&ag,  jl  79, 
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fame  variety  of  fize  among  them  that  is  id 
our  fpecies;  for  fome  of  them  are  from  fix 
to  feven  feet,  and  others  of  them  do  not 
exQeed  three  feet.  Of  this  laft  kind  appears 
to  have  been  the  one  differed  by  the  Eng- 
lifti  anatomifts,  and  in  general  all  thofe  that 
have  ever  been  fee i  in  Europe:  So  that, 
for  any  thing  we  know,  the  great  Orang 
Outang  may  be  ftill  more  like  men  fuch  as 
we.  In  fhort,  according  to  Mr  BufFon,  the 
Orang  Outang  refembles  man  more  in  the 
ftru&ure  of  his  body,  than  he  does  even  the 
apes  and  baboons,  with  whom  he  is  com- 
monly ranked;  and  therefore,  fays  he, 
the  Indians  are  excufable  for  having 
aflbciated  him  with  the  human  race,  un- 
der the  name  of  Orang  Outang,  which  figni- 
fies,  in  their  language,  a  nvildman*  pag.  62. 
As  to  the  relations  of  travellers  concer- 
ning this  animal,  I  will  begin  with  that  of 
Bontius,  who  was  firft  phyfician  in  Batavia, 
and  has  written  a  learned  natural  hiftory  of 
India,  in  which  he  relates,  that  he  faw  feve- 
ral  Orang  Outangs,  of  both  fexes,  walking 
ere£k ;  and  he  particularly  obferved  the  fe- 
male, that  fhe  fliewed  figns  of  modefty,  by 
hiding  herfelf  from  men  whom  fhe.  did  not 
know.    And  he  adds,  that  fhe  wppt- aad 
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groaned!  and  performed  other  human  ac- 
tions: So  that  nothing  human  Teemed  to 
be  wanting  in  her,  except  fpeech.  Hia 
words  are:  4  Quod  meretur  admirationem, 
4  vidi  ego  aliquot  utriufque  fexus  erefte  ince- 
4  dentes,  imprimis,  (cujus  effigiem  hie  exhi- 
4  bco)*  fatyram  femellam,  tanta  verecundiaab 
4  ignotis  fibi  hominibus  occulentem ;  turn 
4  quoque  faciem  manibus  (ficeat  ita  dicere) 
4tegentem,  ubertimque  lacrymantem,  ge- 
4  mitus  cientem,  et  caeteros  humanos  aftus 
4  exprimentem *  ut  nihil  humani  ei  deefle 
4  diceres,praeterloquelam.'Nomen  ei  indunt 
4Orang  Outang,  quod  Hominem 
•SyLvaE  fignificat.'  Bont.  Hift.  Natur. 
Ind.  cap.  32.  pag.  84.  et  85. 

The  next  authority  I  (hall  quote,  is  that 
of  Purchas,  in  his  colle&ion  of  voyages, 
who  reports,  upon  the  credit  of  one  Battel, 
Whom  he  faw  and  converfed  with,  that  there ' 
is,  in  Africa,  an  animal,  which  he  calls  Pon- 
go%  refembling  a  man  in  every  refpe£t,  only 
that  he  is  much  bigger,  and  like  a  Giant : 
That  they  walk  always  upright,  and  are 
armed  with  (ticks,  with  which  they  attack 
.even  elephants,  and  drive  them  out  of  theijf 
woods.  They  live  upon  fruits  only,  and 
Vol.  I  S 
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cat  no  flefh :  That  they  fleep  in  trees,  and 
make  huts,  to  defend  thenrfelves  againft  the 
fun  and  rain ;  and,  when  one  of  them  dies, 
the  reft  cover  the  bcdy  with  a  heap  of  bran- 
ches and  foliage.     He  fays  there  are  two 
kinds  of  them,    the  one  he  calls  Ponga^ 
which  is  as  tall,  and  much  thicker  than  a 
man ;  and,  the  other  he  calls  Enjocko*  or 
Jochy  who  is  much  lefs  than  a  man.     He 
fays,  that  they  cannot  fpeak;  but  have  more 
underftanding  than  the  other  animals.     He 
adds,  that  Battel  told  him,  that  they  had 
carried  off  from  him  a  little  negroe  boy, 
who  came  back  to  him  again,  after  ftaying 
a  year  with  them,  without  fuffering  any 
harm.      This  is  only  an    abridgement  of 
what  Purchas  fays.     The  paffage  may  be 
feen  at  large,  in  Purchas's  Pilgrims,  part  2. 
book  7.  chap,  3.  *     And  two  other  travel- 
lers, Bofman  and  Gauthier  Schoutten,  faw 
this  animal  likewife,  and  give  in  general 
pretty  much  the  fame  account  of  him;  ad- 
ding, that  he  is  very  fond  of  women,  whom 
they  always  attack  when  they  meet  with 

.  *  Tliere  is  a  circumftance  which  Buffon  has  omitted  m 
Purchases  narrative,  and  which  gives  the  more  credibili- 
ty to  it,  that  he  himfelf  faw  that  negroe  boy  of  Battel's, 
who  had  been  a  year  with  the  Orang  Outangs, 
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them  in  the  woods.  And  Dampier,  Froger, 
and  other  travellers,  affirm  that  they  fre- 
quently carry  away  young  girls;  and  that 
it  is  with  the  greateft  difficulty  that  they 
can  be  refcued  from  them.  Buffony  vol  14. 
pag.  49.  et  50. 

The  next  authority  I  appeal  to  is,  that  of 
Gaflendi  the  philofopher,  who  having  ad- 
vanced, upon  the  credit  of  one  St  Ammand, 
a  traveller,  that  there  were,  in  the  Ifland  of 
Java,  apes  refembling  men;  and  the  fa<ft 
being  denied,  M.  Peirefc  produced,  in  de- 
fence of  Gaflendi's  aflertion,  a  letter  from 
Mr  Noelle,  a  phyfician,  who  was  then  living 
in  Africa.  Mr  Buffbn,  p.  47.  has  quoted 
the  very  Words  of  the  letter ;  the  fubftance 
of  which  is,  that,  in  Guinea,  there  are  apes 
(fo  he  calls  them)  of  great  fize,  to  which  he 
gives  the  name  of  Harris  *.     They  have 

*  This  is  the  name  by  which  they  are  known  in  the 
country;  and,  I  think,  this  mud  be  the  animal'  meant  by 
Horace,  where,  fpeaking  of  a  lewd  woman,  he  fays, 

Ghadtibi  visy  mulier>  nigris  dignifima  barns? 
By  barri  all  the  commentators  that  I  have  confulted,  un- 
derftand  Elephants ;  but  this  is  certainly  not  the  meaning,  as 
neither  the  epithet  black  agrees  to  an  elephant,  nor  the  known 
character  of  that  animal  for  chaftity,  make  fuch  a  con- 
junction proper.    And,  befides  the  difproportion  betwixt 

S2 
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long  white  beards,  which  give  them  a  ve- 
nerable appearance;  and  they  walk  with 
gravity  and  compofure.  They  excell  in 
judgement  and  intelligence,  and  learn  every 
thing  very  readily ;  (for,  in  {dace  of  docendi* 
I  read  difcendt>  the  fenfe  fo  requiring.)  When 
they  are  clothed,  they  immediately  walk 
ereft ;  and  they  play  very  well  upon  the 
pipe,  harp,  and  other  inftruments.  The 
females  among  them  have  their  monthly 
courfes ;  and  the  males  have  a  great  defire 
for.  women.  Mr  Buffdn  quotes  three  other 
travellers,  Darcos,  Nieremberg,  and  Dapper, 
^ftf.48.  as  giving  the  fame  account  of  thefe 
Batrii  and  he  quotes  a  fourth,/).  57.  one 
Franci^  Pyrard,  who  fpeaks  of  their  great 
docility,  ^tymg,  that,  if  they  are  caught, 
and  taught  when  they  are  young,  they  learn 
to  perform  all  domeftic  offices,  and,  particu- 
larly, to  carry  water ;  and,  if  they  let  fall, 
and  break  the  veflel,  they  fall  a  crying.  And 

the  lize  and  fhape  of  a  woman  and  an  elephant,  k  fo 
great,  that  we  cannot  fuppofe,  that  fo  cortdSt  a  writer  as 
Horace  would  have  ufed  fo  extravagant  an  hypetboi* 
Whereas  an  animal,  fuch  as  the  Phyfirian  NoBBe  4e* 
icribes,  would  make  a  very  fit  match  for  a  lewd  wdto*a. 
This  is  a  criticifm  which  I  owe  to  my  learned  and  wor* 
thy  friend  Sir  John  Pringle,  prefideht  of  the  Royal  Soci- 
ety. 
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with  him,  he  fays,  concurs  one  father  Jarricf 
who  fays  the  fame  thing,  aimoft  in  the  fame 
words. 

The  next  traveller  I  lhall  quote,  is  a  coun- 
tryman of  Mr  BufFon,    Mr  de  la  Brofle* 
who  made  a  voyage  to  Angola  in    1738. 
Pag.  50.  he  fays,  that  thefe  Orang  Outangfc, 
whom  he  calls  by  the  name  of  §>uimpezet, 
being  probably  the  name  which  the  natives 
of  Angola  gave  them,  are  from  fix  to  feven 
feet  high.    They  carry  away  young  negroe 
girls,  and  keiep  them  for  their  pleafure :  And, 
he  lays,  he  knew  one  negroe  girl  that  had 
been  with  them  three  years.    They  make 
to  themfelves  huts ;  and  the  weapon  they 
ufe  is  a  flick,  />•  51.     Mr  de  la  Broffe  fays 
further,  p.  55,  that  he  purchafed  from  a  no- 
groe,  two  young  Orang  Outangs,  one  of 
which  was  a  male,    fourteen  moons  old, 
and  the  other  a  female  of  twelve  moons. 
He  carried  them  aboard  the  {hip  with  him  ; 
and  he    (ays,  that  they  had  the  inftinft 
(by  which  he   means,   as  BufFon   rightly 
underftanda     him,     that    they    had    not 
been  taught  by  the  negcoe,  from  whom  he 
bought   them)    to    fit    at   table;    to   eat 
of  vnrf   thing;   to    make   ufe   of  the 
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fpoon,  knife,  and  fork ;  and  drink  wine  and 

other  liquors.     They  •  contrived    to   make 

themfelves  underftood  to  the  cabin-boys; 

and  when  they  did  -  not  give  them  what 

they  wanted,  they ;  fell  into  a  paffion,  feized 

them,  bit  them,  and  threw  them  down  to 

the  ground.     The  male,  he  fays,  fell  fick 

while  they  were  on  the  road,  and  made  him- 

felf  to  be  treated  like  a  lick  perfon.  He  was 

twice  blooded,  and  afterwards,  when  he  ail?- 

ed  any  thing,  he  held  out  his  arm,  and 

made  figns  that  they  (hould  bleed  him ;  as 

'if- he  had  known,  fays  our  author,  that  the 

blooding  had  done  him  good.     Mr  de  la 

•BrofTe  dpes  not  tell  us  what  became  of  thefe 

two  young  OrangOutangs  :  But,  it  is  clear, 

from  the  account  he  gives  of  them,  that  they 

muft  have  been  taken  from  among  animals 

that  had  arrived  at  fome  degree  of  civility 

dnd  cultivation.     Or,  fuppofing,   what  Mr 

de  la  Brofle  does  not  fuppofe,  that  they  had 

learned  from  the  negroe,  of  whom  he  pui*- 

chafed  them,  all  thofe  things*  which  he  fays 

they  did ;  it  muft  at  leaft  be  owned,  that, 

if  they  were  not  men,  they  had  the  docility 

belonging  to  our  fpecies. 

Another  authority  quoted  by  Mr  Buffon, 
p.  56.  is  that  of  an  E^glifh  traveller!  one 
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Harry  Grofs,  who  relates,  that,  fomewhere 
upon  the  coaft  of  Coromandel,  there  were 
two  of  the  little  kind  caught,  fcarcely  three 
feet  high,  the  one  a  male*  and  the  other  a 
female,  and  given  in  a  prefent  to  Mr  Horn, 
the  governor  of  Bombay.  That  they  were 
entirely  of  the  human  form,  and  their  aftion 
was,  for  the  greater  part,  that  of  a  man : 
That  they  made  their  bed  in  the  box  in 
which  they  were  put,  with  great  care ;  and, 
when  they  were  looked  at,  they  concealed 
with  their  hand,  thofe  parts,  which  mode- 
fty  forbids  to  (hew.  They  were  fenfible  of 
their  captivity,  and  appeared,  on  that  ac- 
count, melancholy.  The  female  died  on  board 
a  fliip,  which  affli&ed  the  other  fo  much, 
that  he  abftained  from  food,  and  furvived 
his  companion  but  two  days.  And  we  may 
oWerve,  that  this  account  which  our  Eng- 
glifli  traveller  gives  of  their  modefty,  agrees 
perfe&ly  with  Bontius's  relation. 

And,  that  we  may  have  the  authority  of 
an  Italian,  as  well  as  a  French  and  Englifh 
traveller,  I  (hall  quote,  from  Mr  BufFon,  p. 
58.  the  teftimony  of  Gemelli  Carreri,  who 
fays,  that  thefe  apes,  fo  he  calls  them,  feem 
to  have  more  wit  than  men  in  certain  re^ 
fpet3s.  For,  when  the  fruits  upon  the  moua* 
S4 
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tains  fail,  they  come  down  to  the  ftiore,  where 
they  find  oyfters  of  a  great  fize,  weighing 
feveral  pounds.  Some  of  thefe  lie  open  upon 
the  beach:  But,  for  fear  they  ftiould  fhut, 
and  catch  them  while  they  are  taking  out 
the  oyfter,  they  put  in  a  ftone,  which  pre-r 
vents  that  danger;  and  fo  they  take  out  the 
oyfter,  without  any  rifk. 

The  laft  teftimony,  from  BufFoq,  I  (hall 
mention,  is  that  of  BqfFon  himfelf,  who  fays, 
Peg*  53*  that  he  faw  one  of  the  fmall  kind, 
who  walked  always  upon  two;  and,  in  that, 
jind  all  his  movements,  was  grave  and  com-* 
poled.     He  was  of  a  fweet  temper,  and,  in 
that  refpeft,  very  different  from  the  ape  or 
monkey  kind ;  for  he  did  every  thing  that 
he  was  defired  to  do, .  by  figns  or  words; 
whereas  thofe  of  the  other  kind  did  nothing, 
but  from  the  fear  of  blows.     He  gave  his 
hand  to  thofe  who  came  to  fee  him,  in  order 
tofhew  them  the  way  out ;  walked  with  them 
with  great  gravity,  as  if  he  had  been  of  their 
company;  and  when  he  was  fet  at  table,  he 
behaved,  in  every  refpeft,  like  a  map,  not 
only  doing  what  he  was  bid,  but  often  aft- 
ing  voluntarily,  and  without  being  defired. 
To  thefe  authorities,  I -will  add  that  of  a 
CI  editable  werchant  in  ftrjitol,  ftUl  living, 
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who  formerly  was  captain  of  a  fhip  trading 
to  the  Have  coaft  of  Africa,  and  made  feve«- 
ral  voyages  thither.  His  fon  fucceeded  him 
in  the  command  of  the  fhip,  and  ftill  con- 
tinues that  trade  *•     The  account  which  he 

*  The  letter  from  this  merchant  which  is  here  infcrt- 
ed,  was  procured  ine  by  Mr  Bell,  who  was  governor  of 
Fort  Cape-Coaft  ia  Africa  for  feveral  years,  and  is  now 
living  in  Scotland.    The  letter  is  as  follows : 

«  Of  this  animal  there  are  three  clatiTes  or  fpecies ;  the 
'  firfl  and  largeft  is,  by  the  natives  of  Loango,  Malcmba* 
«  Cabeada,  and  Congo,  called  or  named  Impangu.  This 
'  wonderful  and  frightful  production  of  nature  walks 
'  upright  like  man;  is  from  7  to  9  feet  high,  when  at  ma* 
'  turity,  thick  in  proportion,  and'amazingly  ftrong;  cover* 

*  cd  with  longifb  hair,  jet  black  over  the  body,  but  long* 
UroQ  the  head;  the  face  more  like  the  human  than 

*  the  Chimpenza,  but  the  complexion  black ;  and  has  no 
'  tail.     When  this  animal  ftes  a  negroe,  it  mo&ly  purfues. 

*  and  catches  them 5  it  fometimes  kiUs  them,  and  fome* 

*  times  takes  them  by  the  hand,  and  leads  them  along 
<  with  him*  Some  that  have  made  their  efcape  fay,  that 
f  this  animal,  when  it  goes  to  fieep,  does  not  lie  down,  but 
« leans  againft  a  tree.  In  this  portion,  when  the  prifbner 

*  finds  it  aileep,  be  fteals  away  his  hand  or  arm  foftly 

*  from  his,  and  fo  fteals  away  quietly,  fometimes  difcover* 
«  ed  and  retaken.    It  lives  on  the  fruits  and  roots  of  the 

*  country,  at  the  expence  chiefly  of  the  labour  of  the 

*  natives;  and  when  it  happens  to  be  where  there  is  no 
4  water,  there  is  a  tree,  with  a  juicy  bark,  which  it  ftrlkes 

*  with  its  hand,  bruifes,  and  fucks  the  juice  ;  and  loroe  of 

*  this  tree  it  often  carries  with  it  when  it  travels,  in  cafe  it 

*  ftould  aot  find  It,  or  water,  by  the  way.  And  indeed  I  havp 
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gives  of  this  animal  is,  in  fubftance,  that 
there  are  three  kinds  of  them,  a  greater,  a 
lefler,  and  one  that  is  of  a  middle  fize  be- 
tween the  two.     The  greater  he  calls  Im- 

*  heard  them  fay,  that  it  can  throw  down  a  palm  tree,  by 

*  its  amazing  ftrength,  to  come  at  the  wine.  I  never  few 
'  this  animal ;  but  there  was  a  young  one  brought  down 
'  from  the    inland-country  to  the    King   of  Malemba, 

*  which  is  next  to  Cabenda,  while  my  £bn  was  there. 
'  The  people  that  brought  it  down  laid,  it  was  quiet  and 

*  compofed,  the  feveral  months  they  had  it,  eating,  and 
«  taking  its  victuals  and  drink  quietly.     It  was  brought 

*  down  with  a  yoke  about  its  neck,  and  its  hands  tied,  like 

*  the  other  (laves  that  came  with  it,  and  came  down 
4  quietly.  But,  when  it  came  to  the  King's  town,  fuch  ama- 

*  zing  crowds  came  to  fee  it  from  all  quarters,  it  grew 

*  fullen  and  fulky,  for  being  fo  ezpofed,  would  eat  no 
«  victuals,  and  died  in  four  or  five  dafs.      It  was  young, 

*  about  fix  feet  and  a  half  high.  I  have  never  feen  this 
'  animal,  nor  my  fon;  but  he,  in  his  lail  voyage,  faw  the 
'  hand  of  one  of  them,,  cut  off  about  four  inches  above 
'  the  joint  of  the  writs.  It  was  dried  and  withered;  yet, 
'in  that  ftate,  its  fingers  were  as  big  as  three  of  his,  or 
4  bigger  than  his  wrift,  rather  longer  than  the  proportion 
'  of  ours;  and  the  part  where  cut  off,  in  that  wrinkled 
'  ftate,  bigger  than  the  biggeft  part  of  his  arm,  the  upper 

*  part  of  the  fingers,  and  all  the  other  parts,  covered  with 
<  black  hair ;  the  under  part  like  the  hand  of  a  negroe. 
f  It  is  faid  to  be  the  ftrongeft  of  all  the  beafts  in  the 
'  wood  ;  and  all  are  affraid  of  it.  I  have  not  heard  of 
•*  this  animal  any  where  but  on  the  coaft  of  Angola. 

'  The  Chimpenza,  as  the  natives  call  it,  the  third  and 
/  finalleftcJaisof  thisfpecics^rcfembles  the  other  infhape^ 
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pungu,  the  fame,  no  doubt,  that,  by  other 
travellers  is  called  Pongo.  This  kind  walks 
always  upright,  ,  and  is  from  feven  to  nine 
feet  of  ftature,  which  is  a  greater  height,  by 
two  feet,  than  any  other  traveller  has  men- 
tioned.    Neither  he  nor  his  foq  ever  faw 

only  fmailer,  aad  walks  ofteneron  all  four  than  upright. 
We  iparce  know  when  this  animal  comes  to  a  ftate  of 
maturity,  or  the  common  period  or  length  of  its  life. 
I  am  informed,  the  females  have  their  times  like  women.  I 
had  one  on  board,  of  the  male  fez ;  but  it  was  very  young. 
My  fon  had  a  fhe-one  aboard  his  (hip  lad  voyage.  The 
natives  that  brought  it  down,  faidit  was  three  years  old ; 
but  there  was  no  appearance  of  the  menfes  in  the  time 
he  bad  it  on  board,  which  was  three  or  four  months. 
It  is  (aid  of  this  animal,  that  they  aflbciate  in  commu- 
nides,and  build  little  towns  or  villages ;  that,  when  their 
houfes  are  finifhed,  they  immediately  leave  them,  and 
go  to  building  more,  never  chufing  to  deep  but  as  few 
nights  as  pofBble  in  one  place.  They  have  their  games 
and  paftimes  like  the  natives;  and  it  is  faid  they  have  a 
King  who  does  not  work  himfelf,  but  orders.  This  anir 
mal,  when  taken  young,  and  ufed  to  the  natives  in  their 
dwellings,  does  not  like  to  ftir  out  of  doors  after  dark; 
nor  can  they  force  it.  One,  at  Serraleon,  in  my  time, 
when  the  women  ufed  to  go  out  to  gather  flicks, 
went  with  them,  and  gathered  its  bundle;  and,  when 
they  went  for  water,  carried  its  pitcher  or  jar,  and 
brought  it  home  full  with  the  reft.  It  is  covered  with 
a  longilh  hair,  jet  black,  the  hair  on  the  head  longeft, 
andihxded  in  the  middle  to  each  fide;  the  comple&ion 
of  the  face  rather  darker  than  the  mulattoe;  the  face 
flatting  a  large  wide  mouth,  almoft  from  ear  to  car,  fmall 
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this  extraordinary  animal,  who,  according 
to  his  information,  is  only  to  be  feen  in  the 
kingdom  of  Angola:  But  his  fon,  he  fay*, 
in  his  laft  voyage,  faw  the  hand  of  one  of 
them  cut  off,  a  little  above  the  wrift,  which, 
though  dry  and  withered  when  he  law  it, 

*  flattira  nofe,  longtfh  chin,  eyebrows  and  forehead  like 

*  ours,  and  good  regular  teeth  like  ours;  makes  comical 

*  grimaces  with  its  face,  and  in  its  face  is  mod:  Eke  to  the 
«  moil  ugly  old  mulattoc  woman  you  ever  faw,  but  ugli- 

*  er.  Its  face  cannot  help  exciting  laughter;  and  I  have 
«  heard  the  natives  fay,  if  they  are  laughed  at,  they  take  it 

*  to  heart;  which  1  believe  is  the  reafoa  why  fcarce  one 
«  of  them  can  be  brought  home  alive.  My  young  one  I 
«  got  at  Serraleon,  I  could  keep  alive  only  throe  months; 
'  and  this  might  be  the  caufe  of  his  untimely  end;  as  a 

*  friend  of  mine,  that  refided  there  many  years,  told  me, 

*  that  the  natives  aflured  him,  that,  if  they  were  laughed 
«  at  and  made  game  of,  they  certainly  took  it  to  heart 

*  and  died.     My  anfwer  to  him  was,  if  that  was  the  cafe, 

*  they  muft  die;  for  it  was  impoffibk  to  look  at  them 

*  without  laughing.  This  animal  I  have  only  ft*»  at 
«  Serraleon  and  the  coaft  of  Angola,  never  on  the  Gold 
«  Coaft;  the  Impungu  I  have  never  heard  of,  but  en  the 
«  coaft  of  Angola.  The  Chimpenza,  at  its  full  growth,  h 

*  from  two  to  three  feet  high  on  all-four;  is  very  ftrong, 

*  much  ftronger  than  man  in  proportion,  as  appears  by 
<  a  droll  adventure  that  happened  near  Cabenda,  with 
«  one  of  thefe  animals,  a  little  before  my  fon  was  there 
« laft.  As  the  women  in  that  country  do  moftfy  the  work  of 

*  the  field,  one  of  them  told  her  hufband,  that  fomething  ate 
« the  corn  and  the  fugar  canes.  He  accordingly  gets  up  next 

*  morning}  loads  his  gun;  and  feeing  feme  of  thefe  ani- 
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was  fo  much  larger  than  the  hand  of  an  or- 
dinary man,  that  it  mud  have  belonged  to 
an  animal  of  no  lefs  (ize  than  nine  feet*  or 
perhaps  greater.  And  the  gentleman  who 
procured  me  this  information  {Mr  Bell)  toid 
me,  that  he  knew  an  Englifh  furgeon,  who 

*  mals  among  the  corn,  fires  among  them,  and  wounds 
4  one,  which  happened  to  be  a  female.  The  hufband,  a- 
'  lanned  at  its  cries,  and  exafperated,  purfues  the  man, 
'  who  had  jolt  time  to  get  into  his  houfe,  and  fliut  the 

*  door,  before  the  Chimpenza  came  up  with  him.  It 
4  foon  burft  open  the  door,  feized  the  man,  drags  him 
4  oat  and  hauls  him  along.  The  wife  cries  out  and  *- 
4  larms  the  neighbours,  faying  an  old  man  with  a  white 
4  face,  which  the  Chimpenza  refembled,  had  run  away 
4  with  her  hufband.  They  gathered  as  many  as  they 
4  could,  and  as  foon,  to  refcue  the  man;  but  the  Chim- 

*  penza  had  got  him  near  to  where  his  wife  was,  before 
4  they  came  up,  and  would  not  let  him  go  till  they  had 

*  fhot  him  dead.  This  man  ufed  to  come  to  the  fa&ories, 
4  and  goes  by  the  name  of  the  Chimpenza*  and  I  fuppofe 
4  will  as  long  as  he  lives.  This  animal  lives  chiefly  or  al» 
4  together  on  the  fruits  of  the  country,  fuch  as  plantains, 
4  bananas,  palm  nuts,  fugar  canes,  and  ears  of  corn, 
4  which  they  roaft  as  the  natives  do.  I  afked  how  they 
4  made  their  fire;  was  told,  they  take  a  flick  out  of  the 
4  black  people's  fire  that  are  at  work  in  the  field,  and  fo 
4  make  their  own.  When  a  he  one  catches  a  black  wo- 
4  man,  it  commonly  forces,  and  lies  with  her;  if  there  are 
4  frreral,  they  all  do  it,  it  feems,  in  their  turns. 

4  The  Itfena  is  a  fpecies  betwixt  the  two  former,  left 
4  than  the  Impungu,  and  larger  than  the  Chimpenza;  like 
« the  Chimpenzainevery  refpeel,  unlefc  in  fize.  They  keep 
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meafured  the  body  of  one  of  them  that  was 
above  eight  feet.  His  body  is  covered  with 
black  hair,  but  the  hair  of  hi§  head  longer. 
He  is  amazingly  ftrong,  and  the  terror  of 
the  wpods  which  he  inhabits,  living  alto- 
gether upon  the  fruits  of  the  earth.     They 


« to  thcmfelves,  the  Chimpenzsl  and  they  not  agreeing. 
•  N.  B.  all  the  three  fpecies  have  no  tail/ 
It  may  be  obferved,  that  the  writer  of  this  letter  fays, 
that  the  Orang  Outaiigs,  when  they  want  water,  fatisfy 
their  thirft  by  fucking  the  juicy  bark  of  a  certain  tree. 
Gabriel  Sagard,  a  French  traveller  in  North  America,  of 
whom  I  fhall  have  occafion  to  make  frequent  mention 
afterwards,  fays  the  fame  of  the  Hurons,  a  people  of 
North  America  p.  126, 

This  letter- writer,  by  what  he  fays  of  the  Orang  Ou- 
tang  throwing  down  palm  trees,  in  order  to  come  at  the 
wine,  feems  to  fuppofe  that  the  juice  of  the  fruit  is  a  vi- 
nous liquor  without  fermentation.  *  If  fo,  he  is  a  bad 
chymifl ;  and  thofe  who  are  refolved  not  believe  that  the 
Orang  Outang  is  a  man,  will,  from  this  miftake,  fufpecl 
his  veracity  and  accuracy  in  matters  of  faft,  which  he 
mull  have  underftood.  And  thofe  who  prefume,  I  do  not 
know  upon  what  fyflem  of  philofophy,  to  limit  the  pow- 
er of  creation  in  the  nobleft,  as  well  as  moft  various  work 
of  God  here  below,  to  fix  or  feven  feet  of  ftature,  will,  I 
know,  upon  the  credit  of  their  hypothecs,  either  reject 
altogether  the  letter- writer's  narrative,  or  boldly  aflert 
that  this  animal  of  nine  feet  is  a  gigantic  monkey,  not  a 
man.  But  to  thofe*  who  have  already  decided  this  ques- 
tion, and  therefore  art  not  difpofed  to  inquire,  I  do 
not  write. 
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purfuc  the  negroes  when  they  fee  them,  and 
fometimes  kill  them ;  at  other  times  they 
make  prifoners  of  them,  and  lead  them  off 
by  the  hand.     One  of  themfelves  was  taken, 
and  brought  with  fome  negroe  flaves  to  the 
capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Malemba.     He 
was  a  young  one,  but  fix  feet  and  a  half 
tall.     Before  he  came  to  this  city,  he  had 
been  kept  fome  months  in  company  with 
the  negroe  flaves,  and  during  that  time  was 
tame  and  gentle,  and  took  his  vi&uals  very 
quietly;  but,  when  he  was  brought  into  the 
town,  fuch  crowds  of  people  came  about 
him  to  gaze  at  him,  that  he  could  not  bear 
it,  but  grew  Allien,  abftained  from   food, 
and  died  in  four  or  five  days.  The  little  one, 
which  he  calls  Chimptnza>  appears  to  have 
the  fame  fenfe  of  honour.     For,  if  they  are 
laughed  at,  they  take  it  fo  much  to  heart, 
that  they  languifh  and  die,  as  the  natives 
allured  him ;  and  he  had  one  of  them  him- 
felf  aboard  his  (hip,  who  died,  as  he  ima- 
gines, for  that  reafon,  in  three  months.  And 
he  tells  a  ftory  of  one  of  them,  which  feems 
to  (hew  that  they  haveafenfeof  jufticeas  well 
as  honour.  For  a  negroe  having  (hot  a  female 
of  this  kind  that  was  feeding  among  his  In- 
dian corn,  the  male,  whom  our  author  calls 
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the hufband  of  this  female,  purfued  the  ne- 
groe  into  his  houfe,  of  which  having  forced 
open  the  door,  he  feized  the  negro  and  drag- 
ged him  out  of  the  houfef  to  the  place  where 
his  wife  lay  dead  or  wounded,  and  the  peo- 
ple of  the  neighbourhood  could  not  refcue 
the  negroe,  nor  force  the  Chimpenza  to  quit 
his  hold  of  him,  till  they  flaot  him  likewife.  If 
he  had  feverely  beaten  or  killed  the  negro, 
it  was  nothing  more  than  what  might  have 
been  expected  from,  brutal  fury  and  re- 
venge; but  the  dragging  him  to  the  place 
where  his  mate  lay  dead  could  not,  in  my 
apprehenfion,  be  with  any  other  defign,  but 
to  ihew  him  what  he  had  done,  and  then, 
perhaps, offerhim  up  to  the  manes  of  the  dead. 
It  is  reported,  fays  our  author,  that  thefe 
Chimpenzas  live  together  in  communities, 
build  little  towns  or  villages,  are  governed 
by  a  king  that  does  not  work,  and  have 
their  games  and  paftimes  as  well  as  the  ne- 
groes. So  far  at  leaft  is  certain,  that,  if  they 
have  a  fenf?  of  honour  and  juftice,  they  muft 
likewife  be  a  political  animaL  Their  height, 
when  upon  all-four,  is  betwixt  two  and 
three  feet;  fb  that  we  may  fuppofe  their 
height*  when  they  ftand  ered,  to  be  about 
double  that;  and  their  firength  appears, 
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from  the  above  mentioned  ftory,  to  be  great- 
er, than  that  of  an  ordinary  man.  The 
middle  fpecies  he  calls  Itfena.  They  are 
greater  than  the  Chimpenza,  andlefs  than  the 
Impungu.  They  herd  by  thetnfelves,  not 
mixing  with  either  of  the  two  other  kinds* 

Such  k  the  account,  which  this  gentle- 
man gives  of  the  feveral  kinds  of  the  Orang 
Outang;  and  I  truft  the  more  to  the  fa&s 
related  by  him,  that  he  fets  out  upon  an  hy- 
pothesis different  from  mine,  viz.  that  the 
Orang  Outang  is  not  a  man,  but  a  fpecies 
betwixt  man  and  monkey.  This  at  leaft 
makes  me  fure,  that  he  does  not  violate 
truths  in  favour  of  my  hypothefis. 

Thefubftance  of  all  thefe  different  relations 
is,  that  the  Orang  Outang  is  an  animal  of 
the  human  form,  infide  as  well  as  outlide: 
That  he  has  the  human  intelligence,  as  much 
as  can  be  expe&ed  in  an  animal  living  with- 
out civility  or  arts :  That  he  has  a  difpofi- 
tion  of  mind,  mild,  docile,  and  humane: 
That  he  has  the  fentiments  and  affe&ionp 
peculiar  to  our  fpecies*,  fuch  as  the  fenfe  of 
modefty,  of  honour,  and  of  juftice;  and 
likewile  an  attachment  of  love  and  friend- 
fhip  to  one  individual,  fo  ftrong  in  feme  in- 
Vol.L  T 
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itaqces,  that  the  one  friend  will  not  furvive 
the  other:  That  they  live  in  fociety,  and 
have  fome  arts  of  life;  for  they  build  huts, 
and  ufe  an  artificial  weapon  for  attack  and 
defence,  viz.  a  flick;  which  no  animal, 
merely  brute,  is  known  to  do.  They  fhew 
alfo  counfel  and  defign,  by  carrying  off 
creatures  of  our  fpecies,  for  certain  purpo- 
fes,  and  keeping  them  for  years  together, 
without  doing  them  any  harm;  which  no 
brute  creature  was  ever  known  to  do.  They 
appear  likewife  to  have  fome  kind  of  civi- 
lity among  them,  and  to  pradife  certaio 
rites,  fuch  as  that  of  burying  the  dead. 

It  is  from  thefe  fads  that  we  are  to  judge, 
whether  or  not  the  Orang  Outang  belongs 
to  our  fpecies.  Mr  BufFon  has  decided  that 
he  does  not.  Mr  Rouffeau  inclines  to  a  dif- 
ferent opinion.  The  firft  feems  to  be  fen- 
fible  of  the  weight  of  the  fads  againft  him, 
and  particularly  what  Bontius,  theBatavian 
phyfician,  relates.  But  Bontius,  fays  he, 
has  exaggerated.  He  was  prejudiced;  and, 
if  we  retrench  from  his  narrative  what  he 
has  faid  of  the  modefty  of  the  Orahg  Ou- 
tang female,  there  will  remain  nothing  but 
an  ape,  of  which  we  have  more  accurate  de- 
scriptions from  other  authors.    Ibid.  p.  46. 
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If  we  are  in  this  way  to  treat  the  teftimony 
of  a  learned  phyfician  and  naturalift,  I  do 
not  know  how  any  faft  of  natural  hiftory 
can  be  proved.  But  why  does  he  not  re-. 
je£t,  for  the  fame  reafon,  the  authority  of 
a  countryman  of  his  own,  Mr  Noelle,  like- 
wife  a  phyfician;  and  who  reports  what  is  ftill 
more  extraordinary  than  what  Bontius  relates 
of  this  animal,  and  indeed  incredible,  upon 
the  fuppofition  of  his  being  a  monkey,  not 
a  man,  namely,  the  learning  to  play  very 
well  upon  the  pipe,  harp,  and  other  inftru- 
mehts  of  mufic?  Why  not  that  of  Mr  de 
la  Broffe,  likewife  his  countryman  ?  Why  not 
that  of  Henry  Grofs,  our  countryman?  Why 
not  that  of  Battel  and  Purchas,  from  whom 
he  has  taken  his  divifion  of  this  fpecies  of 
animal  into  great  and  fmall,  calling  the 
great  Pongo%  and  the  fmall  Jocko?  Ibid, 
p.  49.  befides  feveral  others  whom  I  have 
not  mentioned,  particularly,  one  Mr  Guat; 
who  relates  that  he  faw,  in  Java,  and 
brought  along  with  him  in  the  (hip,  a  fe- 
male, whom  he  is  pleafed  to  call  an  ape; 
who  (hewed  the  fame  marks  of  modefly 
that  the  female  OrangOutang  did,  mention- 
ed by  Bontius,  by  covering  with  her  hand 
what  the  antients  thought  it  was  proper  the 
T  2 
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Goddefs  of  love  fhould  conceal,  in  the  fame 
manner ;  and  befides,  perfortped  fevefel  ci- 
ther human  a&ions,  fuch  as,  making  her 
•  bed,  covering  herfelf -with  the  bed-cloaths, 
binding  her  head  with  a  handkerchief,  when 
foe  had  a  headach  ?  Ibid.  pag.   57,  it  $$+  tf 
fuch  a&ions  as  thefe,  and  others  mentioned 
by  other  travellers,  whom  1  have  quoted,  are 
not  the  refult  of  human  intelligence,  I  do 
not  know  how  we  are  to  difcover  it  from  acti- 
ons :  And  if  we  do  not  believe  fads  proved  by 
fych  a  concurrence  of  teftimony,  not  only  of 
common  travellers,  but  of  learned  phyfici- 
ans,  I  repeat  it  again,  I  do  hot  know  how 
any  fad  of  natural  hiftory  is  to  be  proved. 
There  are  fome  of  our  naturalifts,  who 
have  attended  fo  much  to  fads,  and  dealt  (b 
much  in  experiment,  that  they  feem  to  have 
given  up  their  reafon  altogether;  for  they 
will  Relieve  nothing,    but    what    is   pro- 
ved by  the  evidence  of   fenfe.     There  are 
others,  who  have  gone  to  a  contrary  ex- 
treme; and  having  formed  fyftems  without 
fads,  adjuft  the  fads  to  their  prejudicated 
opinions,    believing     juft    as     much    of 
them  aa  fuits  their  purpofe,  and  no  more. 
Of  this  number,  I  take  Mr  Buffbn  to  be, 
who  has    formed   to  himfelf  a  definition 
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of  man,  by  which  he  makes  the  faculty  of 
ipeech  a  part  of  his  efience  and  nature;  and 
having  thus  defined  man,  he  boldly  avers, 
that  the  ftate  of  pure  nature,  in  which  man 
had  not  the  ufe  of  fpeech,  is  a  ftate  altoge- 
ther ideal  and  imaginary,  and  fuch  as  never 
had  any  real  exiftence.     Ibid.  p.  36. 

This  definition  of  man  is  very  different 
from  that  given  by  antient  philofophers ; 
none  of  whom  ever  dreamed,  that  any  thing 
elfe  was  effential  to  man,  except  reafon,  and 
intelligence,  to  which,  if  we  pleafe,  we  may 
add,  as  fome  of  them  did,  the  human  form. 
And  I  hope,  I  have  fo  far  Supported  the  o- 
pinion  of  my  mailers,  as  to  have  {hewn, 
beyond  the  pofllbility  of  doubt,  that  articula- 
tion is  not  natural  to  man.  And  indeed,  I 
will  venture  to  fay,  that  any  man  who  be- 
lieves the  contrary,  either  does  not  under- 
ftand  the  nature  of  this  fo  artificial  opera- 
tion, and  thinks,  like  the  mere  vulgar,  that, 
becaufe  he  performs  it  fo  eafily,  therefore  it 
is  natural  to  him;  or  he  muft  be  underftood 
to  fpeak  of  man,  in  another  ftate  of  exif- 
tence, more  perfeft,  and  with  faculties 
mutft  fuperior  to  thofe  which  he  enjoys  at 
jirefent. 

T3 
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Mr  BufFon  does  not  fay,  in  fo  many 
words,  that  articulation  is  as  natural  to  man 
as  the  animal  operations  of  breathing,digeft-* 
ing,  and  moving;  tho*  I  think  he  muft  be 
underftood  to  believe  fo,  in  order  to  make 
him  confiftent  with  himfelf.  But  he  fays, 
that,  if  we  could  fuppofe  a  mother  without 
the  ufe  of  fpeech,  (he  would,  in  the  fpace 
of  three  years,  which,  he  thinks,  is  the  time 
neceflary  to  nurfe  and  rear  a  child,  form  a 
language,  by  the  intercourfe  which  fhe  muft 
neceffarily  have  with  the  child.  Ibid.pag.  36. 
If  this  be  true,  Mr  BufFon  is  undoubtedly 
right  in  the  conclufion  which  he  draws 
from  it,  That,  as  the  Orang  Outangs  have 
have  not  invented  a  language,  they  are  not 
men:  For  the  fad  cannot  be  doubted,  that 
the  Orang  Outang  mothers  nurfe  their  own 
children,  tho*  I  think  it  may  be  very  juftly 
doubted,  whether  they  require  fo  long  ten- 
dance from  the  mother,  as  the  fpace  of  three 
years.  But,  if  there  be  any  truth  in  what 
I  have  endeavoured  to  eftabltfh,  this  fuppo- 
fition  of  Mr  BufFon,  that  a  language  would 
be  invented  in  three  years,  by  the  inter- 
courfe betwixt  a  mother  and  a  child,  is 
moft  wild  and  extravagant,  and  plainly 
{hews,  that,  however  much  Mr  BufFon  may 
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have  ftudied  fads  of  natural  hiftory,  he  has 
not  confidered  language  as  a  philofopher. 
And  he   appears  to  me  not  even  to  have 
fufficiently  attended  to  a  fad,  that  falls  un- 
der daily  obfervation,   I  mean,   the  com- 
merce  betwixt   a   mother   and   her  child, 
which,  among  the  brutes,  muft  of  neceffity 
be  carried  on  by  inarticulate  cries,,  or  by 
figns  and  geftures ;  and  is  likewife  fo  carried 
on  for  the  greater  part  among  us.  For,  thov 
the  mother  or  nurfe,  being  in  the  habit  of 
{peaking,  and  commonly  much  inclined  to 
fpeak,  have  a  great  deal  of  converfation  with 
the  child ;  yet  I  believe  Mr  Buffon  will  not 
pretend,  that  the  child  underftands  this  con- 
verfation, at  leaft  for  the  firft  two  years.  And 
the  fad  moft  undoubtedly  is,  that,  whatever  a 
child,  when  it  is  very  young,  learns  by  the 
voice  of  the  mother,  is  from  her  inarticulate 
cries,  of  which  they  ufe  a  great  many.  Here, 
then,  we  have  a  language  invented  by  a  mo-, 
ther  or  nurfe,  in  the  fpace  of  no  more  than 
three  years,  without  any  the  leaft    neceffi-. 
ty ;  as  it  is  evident,  that  the  whole  bu- 
finefs  could  be  carried  on,  without  any  fuch 
communication  betwixt  the  parties,  which, 
for  the  greater  part  of  the  time*  would  be 
T4 
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altogether  impracticable.  But,  fuppofing  the 
invention  to  be  of  forae  ufe,  how  fhall  we 
reconcile  this  great  facility  of  inventing  a 
language,  with  what  Mr  Buffon  fays  in  a- 
nother  place,  {ibid.  p.  35.)  of  the  great  diffi- 
culty of  learning  a  language  after  it  is  in- 
vented* tho*  the  learner  have  the  advantage  of 
both  imitation  and  inftru&ion  ?  The  fame 
word>  fays  he,  muft  be  repeated  to  an  infant,  a 
thoufandandathoufandtimes,  before  he  can 
learn  to  pronounce  it;  and,  before  he  can 
apply  the  found,  after  he  has  learned  it,  to 
its  proper  objeft,  that  objeft  muft  be  pre- 
sented to  him  a  thoufand  and  a  thoufand 
times  likewife.  If  it  be  fo  difficult  for  the 
,  child,  even  by  imitation  and  inftru&ion,  to 
learn  a  language,  how  is  it  poffible  to  fuppofe, 
that  the  mother,  in  the  fpace  of  three  years, 
fhould  have  invented  it?  Or,  if  we  could  fup- 
pofe,  that  the  mother  had  capacity  for  fo  won* 
derful  an  invention  in  fo  (hort  a  time,  how 
can  we  fuppofe,  that,  while  fhe  was  occu- 
pied with  the  care  of  nourifhing  and  prefer- 
ving  her  child,  fhe  would  be  at  the  trouble 
of  inventing  what  was  altogether  ufelefs  for 
}ier  child?  If  we  can  believe  this,  we  muft 
likewife  believe,  that  a  lavage,  altogether 
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fotttary,  would  invent  a  language,  for  whkh 
he  had  no  ufe. 

If,  therefore,  language  be  not  efTential  to 
man's  nature,  nor  of  fo  eafy  acquisition,  that 
it  will  refult  from  the  natural  operation  of  a 
mother  iiurfin£  herchild ;  it  follows*  of  con~ 
fequence,  that  (here  was  a  time  when  men , 
did  not  fpeak.  Now,  I  defire  to  know,  in 
that  fituation,  what  would  be  the  criterion 
and  diftinguifhing  mark  of  difference,  be- 
twixt men  and  the  Orang  Outang,  in  his 
prefent  ftate  ?  Nay,  I  will  go  further ;  and 
I  defire  any  philofopher  to  tell  me  the  fpe- 
cific  difference  betwixt  an  Orang  Outang 
fitting  at  table,  and  behaving  as  Mr  de  U 
Broffe  or  Mr  Buffbn  himfelf  has  defcri- 
bed  him,  and  one  of  our  dumb  perfons  5  and, 
in  general,  I  believe  it  will  be  very  difficult* 
or  rather  impoflible,  for  a  man,  who  is  ac- 
cuftomed  to  divide  things  according  to  fpe- 
cific  marks,  not  individual  differences,  to 
draw  the  line  betwixt  the  Orang  Outang 
and  the  dumb  perfons  among  us.  They 
have  both  their  organs  of  pronunciation, 
and  both  (hew  figns  of  intelligence  by  their 
anions,  with  this  difference,  no  doubt,  that 
cur  dumb  perfons,  having  been  educated  a- 
patong  civilized  men,  have  more  intelligence. 
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But  how  is  it  pofftble,  from  this  difference  on- 
ly of  greater  or  lefs,  and  whichcan  be  fo  well 
accounted  for,  to  conceive  them  to  be  of 
different  fpeciefes  ? 

Thus  I  have  endeavoured  to  fupport  the 
antient  definition  of  man,  and  to  fhew  that 
it  belongs  to  the  Orang  Outang,  though  he 
have  not  the  ufe  of  fpeech.  And  indeed  it 
appears  furprifing  'to  me,  that  any  man, 
pretending  to  be  a  philofopher,  fhould  not 
be  fatisfied  with  the  expreffion  of  intelli- 
gence in  the  moft  ufeful  way,  for  the  pur- 
pofes  of  life,  I  mean  by  adions ;  but  fhould 
require  likewife  the  expreffion  of  them,  by 
thofe  figni  of  arbitrary  inftitution  we  caU 
.words,  before  they  will  allow  an  animal  to 
deferve  the  name  of  man.  Suppofe  that, 
upon  inquiry,  it  fhould  be  found,  that  the 
Orang  Outangs  have  not  only  invented  the 
art  of  building  huts>  and  of  attacking  and 
defending  with  fticlts,  but  alfo  have  contri- 
ved a  way  of  communicating  to  the  abfent* 
and  recording  their  ideas  by  the  method  of 
painting  or  drawing,  as  is  praftifed  by  ma- 
ny barbarous  nations,  (and  the  fuppofition 
is  not  at  all  impoffible,  or  even  improbable)  ; 
and  fuppofe  they  fhould  have  contrived  fome 
form  of  government,  and  fhould  ele&  kings 
pr  rulers,  which  is  poflible,  and,  accdrdinj*  to 
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the  information  of  the  Briftol  merchant  a- 
bove  mentioned)  is  reported  to  be  actually 
the  cafe,  what  would  Mr  Buffbn  then  fay  ? 
Muft  they  ftill  be  accounted  brutes,  becaufe 
they  have  not  yet  fallen,  upon  the  method 
of  communication  by  articulate  founds? 

But,  as  I  muft  admit,  that,  if  the  Orang 
Outangs  be  men,  they  have  at  leaft  the  ca- 
pacity of  learning  to  fpeak  by  imitation, 
what  ihali  I  fay  to  the*  other  fet  of  philo- 
fophers  that  I  mentioned,  who  will  believe 
nothing  but  what  is  proved  by  fad,  and 
confequently  will  not  believe  that  the  Orang 
Outang  could  be  taught  to  fpeak,  unlefs  he 
were  actually  fo  taught  ?  We  will,  there- 
fore, lay  they,  fufpend  *ur  judgement  con- 
cerning the  humanity  of  your  Orang  Ou-* 
tang,  till  we  hear,  or  are  credibly  informed 
that  fome  of  them  fpeak. 

With  fuch  philofophers,  it  would  be  in 
yain  to  argue,  that,  having  the  human  in- 
telligence, and  likewife  the  organs  of  pro- 
nunciation, they  muft  neceffarily  have  the 
capacity  of  learning,  by  teaching  and  imita- 
tion* if  not  of  inventing  a  language  ;  and, 
if  he  have  the  capacity  of  learning  to  fpeak, 
that  isfufficient  to  denominate  him  a  man, 
#K>ugh  he  never  attain  to  the  a&ual  exercife 
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of  the  faculty ;  becaufe  human  nature,  as 
.  we  have  elfewhere  obferved,  confifts  chiefly 
of  capabilities.  But  Ifey  to  thefe  gentle- 
men,/^, That  the  experiment  has  never 
been  fairly  tried  upon  any  Orang  Outang 
that  has  been  hitherto  brought  to  Europe. 
For  it  docs  not  appear  that  any  pains  were 
ever  taken  to  teach  any  of  them  to  fpeak. 
We  cannot  therefore  affirm  that  they  would 
not  learn  the  art>  if  the  faibe  pains  were  t6 
be  beftowed  upon  them  that  Mr  Braidwodd 
beftows  upon  his  fcholars. 

But,  2<//y,  I  fay,  that,  if  the  experiment 
fhould  not  fucceed,  it  would  not  prove  that 
the  Orang  Outang  is  not  a  man.  For  the 
habits  and  difpofitions  of  mind,  and,  by  con- 
fequence,  the  aptitude  to  learn  any  thing,  are 
qualities  which  go  to  the  face,  as  well  as  the 
ihape  and  other  bodily  qualities.  And  it  is 
for  this  reafon,  that  the  offspring  of  a  fa* 
-  vage  animal  will  neter  be  to  tame,  whate- 
ver pains  may  be  taken  upon  him,  as  the 
offspring  of  a  tame  animal  And,  I  am 
perfuaded,  it  is  with  wild  men,  as  with  wild 
ixuits,  which  we  know  will  ndt  lofe  their  fit- 
vage  nature  at  the  firft  remove,  but  tan  cm- 
ly  be  tamed  by  continued  culture  for  &  ftit- 
ceffion  of  generations.    Atid,  according^ 
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Kolben,  in  hi*  account  of  the  Hottentots, 
tells  us,  that  it  is  not  poffible  to  tame  &  Hot- 
tentot* and  reconcile  him  ta  Dutch  manners, 
though  taken  quite  young,  and  bred  up  in 
the  European  way  j  and  he  fays,  the  expe- 
riment has  beeti  often  tried,  but  never  Suc- 
ceeded. In  like  manner,  an  Iroquois,  or 
Huron,  though  taken  very  young,  the  Eu- 
ropeans have  never  been  able  to  breed  to  la- 
bour or  a  fedentary  life.  It  is,  therefore, 
not  unlikely,  that  the  child  of  an  Orang 
Ou&ng,  and  much  lefs  a  grown  one,  would 
not  have  that  difpofition  of  mind,  and 
aptitude  to  learn  a  language  which  our 
children  have.  And  btfides,  we  ought  to 
co&fidf r,  that  it  is  a  diftinguUhing  charao- 
teriftic  of  the  barbarous  nations,  that  they 
are  very  lazy,  and  altogether  averfe  to  la- 
boor,  unlets  where  they  fee  an  urgent  necef- 
(ky  for  it.  Naw*  to  learn  to  .fpeak,  is 
a. matter  of  great  labour,  as  Mr  Buffon  him- 
felf  acknowledges,  even  though  we  begin 
aa  early  as  poi&ble,  and  have  the  benefit  of 
iteration  as  well  as  inftru&ion. 
■  Laftfy,  I  fey,  that,  in  certain  parts  of  the 
world,  this  wild  man  of  the  woods  is  to  be 
found  with  fbmeufe  of  arueufetian.    This 
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is  attefted  by  Mr  Maillet,  the  author  of  the 
Defcription  of  Egypt,  who,  in  a  work  of 
his,  entitled  Telliamed*  has  collected  a  great 
many  curious  fads  concerning  the  varieties 
of  our  fpecies.  In  this  work  he  relates, 
c  that,  in  1 702,  the  Dutch  Eaft  India  com~ 
4  pany  fent  out  two  veffels  from  BataVia  for 
*  the  coafts  of  New  Guinea,  and  the  fouth- 
4  ern  countries,  in  order  to  trade  and  make 
c  difcoveries.  During  that  expedition,  which 
4  was  of  no  ufe,  the  Dutch  feized  two  male 
4  animals,  which  they  brought  to  Batavia, 
4  and  which,  in  the  language  of  the  country 
4  where  they  were  taken,  they  called  Orangs 
4  Outangs,  that  is,  Men  who  live  in  the 
4  woods.  They  had  the  whole  of  the  hu- 
4  man  form,  and  like  us  walked  upon  two 
4  legs.  Their  legs  and  arms  were  very 
4  fmall,  and  thick  covered  with  hair,  fome 
4  of  which  they  alfo  had  on  the  whole  of 
4  their  body,  their  faces  not  excepted.  Their 
4  feet  were  flat  where  they  are  joined  to  the 
Meg;  fo  that  they  refembled  a  piece  of 
1  plank  with  a  baton  driven  into  it.  Thefe 
4  Orangs  Outangs  had  the  nails  of  their  fin- 
4  gers  and  toes  very  long,  and  fomewhat 
4  crooked.  They  could  only  articulate  founds 
4  very  indiftin&ly ;  but  were  verymelancho- 
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4  ly*  gentle,  and  ^peaceable.  The  one  died 
<  at  Batavia,  and  the  other  in  the  road  to 
*  Holland,  whither  he  was  fent  as  a  curiofi- 
« ty  worthy  the  admiration  of  all  Europe*. 
Thofe  who  are  refolved  not  to  believe  that 
the  Orang  Outang  is  of  our  fpecies,  will  not, 
I  know,  believe  this  ftory.  But,  for  my 
part,  I  have  not  the  leaft  doubt  of  it ;  not 
only  from  the  credit  that  is  due  to  this  au- 
thor, but  becaufe  I  know  myfelf  a  gentle- 
man, who  faw  two  fuch  animals  as  Mr  Mail- 
let  defcribes,  at  Batavia,  who  came  likewife 
from  New  Guinea,  or  New  Holland,  and 
had  fome  little  ufe  of  articulation.  And 
indeed,  upon  much  lefs  authority,  I  fliould 
be  difpofed  to  believe,  that  a  creature,  who 
is  in  every  refpe£t  capable  of  fpeaking,  did 
a&ually  fpeak. 

But,fuppofe  he  were  nowhere  to  be  found 
with  the  ufe  of  this  faculty,  I  (till  maintain, 
that  his  being  poffeffed  of  the  capacity  of 
Requiring  it,  by  having  both  the  human  in- 
telligence and  the  organs  of  pronunciation, 
joined  to  the  difpofitions  and  affe&ions  of 
his  mind,  mild,  gentle,  and  humane,  is  fuf- 
ficient  to  denominate  him  a  man*  And  it 
appears  very  extraordinary  to  fuppofe  that 
*  TellUmd,  Englfli  Tranflation,  p.  a4<5. 
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he  is  of  another  fpecies,  not  becaufe  he 
wants  any  organs  that  we  have,  fuch  as  the 
organs  of  fpeech,  but  becaufe  he  does  not 
make  the  fame  ufe  of  them  ;  a  thing  which 
I  have  fhewn  is  a  matter  of  art,  and  not  to 
be  acquired  but  by  men  who  have  lived  long 
together  in  clofe  intercourfe,  and  pra&ifed 
other  arts.  And,  therefore,  it  i$  not  to  be 
wondered,  that,  if  men  have  had  no  occafion 
te  live  together  in  that  kind  of  ftrid;  fbciety, 
but  have  been  able  to  fubfift  upon  the  natu- 
ral fruits  of  the  earth*  with  few  or  no  arts, 
which  is  the  cafe  of  the  Orang  Outang, 
they  fhould  not  have  acquired  a  language. 
And  thus  much  with  refpedJ:  to  Mr  BufFon's 
opinion  concerning  this  animal 

I  come  now  to  examine  Linnaeus's  opi- 
nion. He  agrees  with  me,  that  fpeaking  is 
not  effential  to  man;  for  he  makes  the  cha- 
raderiftics  of  the  wild  man  to  be  four-foot- 
ed* mute*  and  rotigb%  or  hairy*.  As  to  the 
Orang  Outang>  he  makes  him  to  be  the 
fame  with  the  Troglodyte— calis  him  homo 
noSurms—i?Lys  that  be  is  fco  be  found,  in 
the  countries  bordering  upon  ^Ethiopia,  and 
in  the  caves  of  J*va,  Aa*teuft>  and  Ternar 
tea.  His  cofcuc  is  white ;  be  walks  c*e&; 
is  of  lefs  ftature  than,  ours  by  a  half ;  his 

#  Tetrapu,  mutus>  birfutus.    Syftcm.  Nat. 
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eyes  are  of  an  orbicular  form,  with  other 
particulars  concerning  his  make.  He  lives 
five  and  twenty  years.  He  is  almoft  blind 
in  day  light,  and  then  lurks.  At  night  he 
fees,  comes  out  and  fteels :  He  makes  a 
hiffing  noife  in  fpeaking.  He  believes,  the 
Earth  was  made  upon  his  account,  and  that 
fome  time  or  other  he  is  to  govern  it  *•  This 
animal  Linnaeus  makes  the  fame  with  the  O- 
rang  Outang,  or  homofylvefiris,  of  Bontius. 
But  it  is  impoflible  he  can  be  the  fame  with 
the  great  Orang  Outang  which  Battel,  Schout* 
ten,  Mr  De  la  Brofle,  Guat,  and  fo  many 
other  travellers  have  fcen.  Mr  Buffon 
thinks  that  he  has  confounded  the  Orang 
Outang  with  the  white  Negroe.  But,  as 
Linnaeus  has  given  him  the  membrana  nic+ 
titans,  or  film  which  comes  over  the  eye, 

U 

*  '  Corpus  album,  inccflu  ere&ura,  noftro  dimidio  mi- 
«  mis.  Pili  albi,  contortuplicati.  Oculi  orbiculati :  Iride 
'  pupillaque  aurea.    PaJpebrae  antice  incfimbentes,  cum 

*  membrana  niftitante.  Vifus  lateralis,  no&urnus.  Manu- 
«  urn  digiti  in  eredlo  attingentes  genua.  Mtas  viginti 
«  quwpp;  annorum.    Die   caecutit,  latet;    no&u  videt, 

*  exit,  furatur.  Loquitur  fibilo ;  cogitat,  ratiocinatur,  cre- 

*  dit  fiii  caufa  fe&am  tellurem,  fe  aliquando  iterum  fore 

*  jtmparautem,  fi  unqpam  fides  pcregrinantibus  multis.' 
Syft.  not.  voU  J* p.  33. 
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as  in  a  hawk,  I  think  it  is  evident  that  he  is 
not  the.  white  negroe  any  more  than  the  Orang 
Outang,  neither  of  which  has  this  mem- 
brane. But  the  animal  Linnaeus  here  de- 
fer ibes  is,  the  Troglodytes  of  Abyffinia,  and 
who  probably  are  the  fame  with  the  Tro- 
glodytes mentioned  by  Herodotus..  Of 
them  I  have  fpoken  in  a  note  upon  the  pre- 
ceeding  chapter,  pag.  245.  But  I  do  not  under- 
ftand  what  Linnaeus  means,  when  he  fays 
that  this  Troglodyte,  or  Orang  Outang,  is  of 
the  genus  of  man,  but  not  of  a  fpecies  of 
men  fuch  as  we  belong  to.  Nay,  he  will 
not  fo  much  as  allow*  him  to  be  a  variety  of 
our  fpecies,  of  which,  he  fays,  his  having 
the  membrana  niftitans,  and  the  length  of  his 
arms  or  hands,  is  a  clear  proof*.     In  the 

*  Genus  Troglodytae  ab  homine  diftin&um,  adhibi- 
ta  quamvis  omni  attentione,-obtinere  non  potui,  nifi  af- 
fumcrem  notam  lubricam,  in  aliis  generibus  non  conftan* 
tern.  Nee  dentes  laniarii,  minime  a  reliquis  remoti;  nee 
nymphae  Caffrae,  quibus  carent  firaiae,  hunc  ad  fimias  re- 
ducere  admittebant.  Inquirant  autoptae  in  vivo,  qua 
rationc,  modo  notae  aliquae  exilian  t,  ab  hominis  generc 
feparari  qaeat ;  nam  inter  fimias  verfantem  ofportei  eflejimi* 
am.  App'ollodor* 

Spec ie u  Troglodytae  ab  homine  fapiente  diftindifit* 
mam,  ncc  noftri  generis  illam,  nee  fanguinis  effe,  ftatura 
quamvis  fimillimam,  dubium  non  eft;  nee  itaque  varieta- 
tem  credas,  quam  vel  fola  membrana  ni&tans  abfolutc 
negat,  et  manuum  longitudo  j   W.  ufqf  H* 
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firft  place,  according  to  the  philofophy  that 
I  have  learned,  man  is  not  a  genus,  but  one 
of  the  loweft  fpecies  of  the  genus  animal, 
below  which  there  is  nothing  but  individu- 
als.    He  is  defined  by  the  antient  philofo- 
phers  to  be  a  rational  animal*  capable  of  in* 
telleU  andfcience ;  according  to  which  de- 
finition, every  rational  animal  with  that  ca- 
pacity, whether  mute  or  fpeaking,  black  or 
white,  great  or  fmall,  with  round  eyes  of 
long  eyes,  &c.  is  a  man.     If  thefe  variations 
go  to  the  race,  I  call  them  variations  of  the 
Jfecies\  fuch  as  that  of  black  and  white,  flat 
nofes  and  thick  lips,  which  are  the  differen- 
ces betwixt  us  and  the  negroes.     If  they  do 
not  go  in  the  race,  or  only  fometimes,  but 
not  conftantly,  fuch  as  deformities  among 
us,  and  the  difference  of  great  and  fmall, 
the  colour  of  the  eye,  and  other  peculiari- 
ties of  our  ftru&ure,  I  call  them  variations 
of  the  individual.    If  the  variation  is  very 
great,  and  much  out  of  the  common  courfe 
of  nature,  we  call  fuch  an  individual  a  mon- 
Jter.     Of  this  kind,  according  to  my  in- 
formation, is  the  white  negroe ;  for  he  is 
produced  of  black  parents;  and,  if  he  pro- 
pagate at  all,  of  which  I  am  not  fure,  he 

U2 
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does  not  beget  another  white  negroq ;  £b 
that  there  is  no  race  of  fuch  men.  And 
the  fame  I  take  to  be  the  cafe  of  the  fpotted 
men,  of  whom  Strahlemherg,  the  Swcdifb 
officer,  fpeaks  in  his  account  of  Siberia. 

Bpt,  2day  It  appears  to  m&  vary  ftrange, 
thai  an  animal,  which  thinks,  forms  opini- 
ons, and  fpeaks,  as  Linnaeus  has  defcribel 
his  Troglodyte,  ibould  not  be  of  our  fpe- 
cies,  btit,  on  the  contrary,  perfectly  di&iufl: 
from  the  hmo  fapitns,  the  name  that 
he  is  pieafed  to  give  us, 

ft  may  te  true,  that,  not  having  ft«die4 
LiaBftPia'*  fyfteip,  I  do  npt  underftgiui  hie 
method  of  arranging  and  dividing  the  fi*b~ 
jp&s  of  natural  knowledge,  and  perhaps 
J  may  not  rightly  apprehend  the  fenfip  of 
the  words  that  he  ufes.  But  this,  I  think, 
X  underftand,  that,  though  it  may  be  ufefql 
for  the  purpofes  pf  anatomy  and  natural  hi- 
ftory,  to  ofeferve  tbe  feveral  variations  of  the 
bodily  ftru&ure  of  animals,  and  to  clafs 
them  according  a$  they  have  or  have  not 
mamme*  for  example,  or  teeth  of  a  certain 
form ;  yet,  if  we  will  divide  philofophically, 
the  genus  of  animal  into  its  fubbrdinate 
fpeeiefes,  we  muft  fix  upon  Ibme  criterion, 
or  mark  of  difference,  by  which  one  animal 
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is  dfeotially  diftinguiflicd  ftom  another; 
that  is  to  fay,  I  muft  chufe  a  property  of 
the  animal,  fuch  as  is  predominant  m  his 
nature*  and  from  which  the  moft  of  his  o- 
ther  properties  refult.  This  property  ia 
nan  the  antients  underftood  to  be  intelli- 
gence, which,  therefore*  they  made  to  be 
the  fpecific  difference  bdtwixt  hint  and  o- 
ther  animals.  Now  Linnaeus  has  follow- 
ed a  method  very  different;  foi  he  h?»  fepa- 
rated  man  from  other  animal*  by  his  ha- 
ving mammae*  and  fo  has  made  him:  a  fpe* 
cies  of  a  great  genus,  which  he  calls  the 
Mammalia*  comprehending,  befides  man, 
many  other  fpecicfes,  and  particularly  the 
whale,  which  in  this  way  he  makes  akin 
to  us.  But,  allowing  all  this  to  be  right, 
what  (hall  we  fay  of  his  making  a  genus  as 
well  as  a  fpecies  of  man,  and  fubdividing 
him  into  two  fpeciefes,  the  homo  fapiensy 
and  the  Troglodyte*  ox  homo  notturnus?  The 
homo  fapiaisy  as  he  has  characterised  turn? 
is  a  man  fuch  as  we  are,  with  intdligeace* 
from  which  he  gives  him  his  denomina- 
tion, and  with  feveral  variations  which  he  has, 
obfervecL  After  this,  when  he  comes  to 
defcribe  the  Troglodyte,  he  gives  him  intel- 
ligence too;  for  he  fays,  he  thinks,  forms 
U3 
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opinions,  and  fpeaks.    But  he  is  perfe&ly 
diftin£t,   fays  lie,  from  the  homofapiens : 
And  why?  becaufe  he  has  a  membrananitti- 
tans,  which  the  homofapiens  has  not,  and 
longer  hands  or  arms  than  we.     And  thus, 
he  makes  this  membrane,  or  a  greater  length 
of  hand  or  arm,  to  be  a  chara&eriftical  mark 
of  difference  betwixt  two  fpecies,  without 
{hewing  them  to  be  properties  in  any  degree 
eminent,  or  the  foundation  of  any  other 
property  of  the  animal,  external  or  internal, 
of  body  or  mind.     I  muft  therefore,  till  I  am 
better  inftru&cd,  adhere  to  the .  antient  me- 
thod of  arranging  and  dividing  things  into 
genus  and  fpecies.     If  Mr  Buffon  had  flu- 
died  thi6  method  fufficiently,he  never  would 
have  maintained,  that  an  animal  with  the 
human  intelligence,  and  having  the  capaci- 
ty of  fpeaking,  though  not  the  a&ual  exer- 
cife  of  it,  was  not  a  man.    For  good  logic 
I  hold  to  be  the  foundation  of  fcience  of  e- 
very  kind ;  and  our  philofophers  may  ob- 
ferve  and  experiment  as  much  as  they  pleafe ; 
yet,  when  they  come  to  reafon  upon  thofe 
experiments  and  obfervations,  if  they  have 
not  learned  that  greateft  of  all  arts,  as  Ci- 
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cero  calls  it*,  by  which  things  are  arran- 
ged into  their  feveral  claffes,  and  every 
more  general  idea  divided  and  fubdivided 
into  the  fubordinate  and  inferior,  they  will 
fall  into  very  great  errors. 

But,  though  I  hold  the  Orang  Outang  to 
be  of  our  fpecies,itmuft  not  be  fuppofed  that 
I  think  the  monkey,  or  ape,  with  or  with- 
out a  tail,  participates  of  our  nature ;  on  the 
contrary,  I  maintain, that,  however  much  his 
form  may  refemble  ours,  yet  he  is,  as  lin- 
naeus  fays  of  the  Troglodyte,  nee  noftri  ge^ 
nerisy  nee  fanguinis.  For,  as  the  mind,  or 
internal  principle,  is  the  chief  part  of  e- 
very  animal,  it  is  by  it  principally  that  the  an- 
tients  have  diftinguifhed  the  feveral  fpecie- 
fes.  Now,  it  is  laid  down  by  Mr  Buffon, 
and  I  believe  it  to  be  a  fad  that  cannot  be 
contefted,  that  neither  monkey,  ape,  nor 
baboon,  have  any  thing  mild  or.  gentle* 
tradable  or  docile,  benevolent  or  humane, 
in  their  difpoiitions;  but,  on  the  contrary, 
are  malicious  and  untradable,  to  be  govern- 

u4 

♦  Cicero  fpeaking  of  this  art,  fays  it  is  *  ars,  quae  do- 

*  cet  rem  univerfam  tribuere  in  partes,  latentem  ezplicare 
«  definiendo,  &c.  And  a  little  after,  he  calls  it '  omnium 

#  artipm  maximam.'    Brut.ftvt  Dt  dor.  QraU  caf%  41. 
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cd  only  by  force  and  fear,  and  without  any 
gravity  or  compofure  iii  their  gait  and  be* 
haviotir,  fudh  as  the  Orang  Oiitang  has. 

But,  although  they  have  not  thefcffe&iom 
or  difpofitions  of  men,  it  muft  be  confeffed 
that  they  have  a  great  deal  of  the  human 
fegaCity.  They  do  not  ufe  a  ftick  for  a  wea* 
pon  as  the  Orang  Outangs  do,  but  they  ufe 
miffiles,  and  will  pelt  a  man  with  nuts,  or 
aily  other  hard  fruit.  And  they  ufe  this 
method  of  throwing,  in  their  contrivance  to 
rob  an  orchard,  as  defcribed  by  Koiben  in 
his  account  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.* 
They  have  fomething  too  of  the  hum  an  facul- 
ty of  imitation :  But  it  appears  to  be  entirely 
confined  to  mimicry,  or  imitation  by  ge- 
ftures ;  for  they  do  not  imitate  by  the  voice* 
a*  man  does.  And  this  is  by  fome  thought 
to  be  the  reafon  why  they  have  not  invent- 
ed a  language.  But  I  think  there  are  two 
better  reafons  for  it.  The  firft  is,  that  they  are 
not  capable  of  intellect,  or  of  forming  ideas. 
And)  %dlys  They  do  not  appear  to  have 
been  ever  fo  clofely  United  in  fociety  as  is  ne- 
ceffary  for  the  invention  of  a  language.  But, 
fuppdfe  that  theit  capacity  were  gteatef,  abd 

#  Sec  the  ravage  quoted  ky  Buffos*  Nat  flift.  vd.  14* 
pag.ij6. 
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that  they  could  form  ideas,  it  is  certain 
that  they  h>ve  not  the  faculty  of  imi- 
tation by  the.  voice,  fuch  as  a  parrot  or  jack- 
daw has,  otherwife  they  might  be  taught 
to  fpeak,  as  theft  animals  are  taught. 


CHAP.     .  V. 

Continuation  of  the  Subjetl—General  Attics 
for  Definition—Application  ofthofe  Rules 
to  the  Definition  of  Annuls  in  general  and 
of  Man— That  this  Definition  applies  to 
the  Orang  Owing— Differences  bet-ween 
nt  and  the  Orang  Ootang  accomted  for. 

WHat  is  man?  is  a  queftion  of  fuch  cu- 
riofity  and  importance,  that  the 
leader  will  readily  excufe  my  beftowing  a* 
oother  chapter  upon  it*  In  order  to  judge 
of  what  is,  or  is  not  a  proper  definition  of 
man  or  any  other-  animal,  we  muft  know 
fomething  in  general  of  the  nature  of  dei- 
aition.  I  will,  therefore,  begin  with  laying 
down  fome  ruled  concerning  it*  fuch  as  I 
have  learned  from  the  tody  of  ancient  phi* 
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lofophy.  For,  as  definition  is  the  founda- 
tion of  all  fcience,  there  is  nothing  more  ac- 
curately treated  of  by  the  antient  philofo- 
phers, particularly  thofe  of  the  peripatetic 
fchool ;  nor  is  there  any  thing  that  Ariftotlc 
has  bellowed  more  pains  upon,  having  treated 
of  it  with  great  accuracy,  both  in  his  fecond 
Analytics,  and  in  his  books  of  Metaphyfics. 
The  philofophers  of  the  prefent  age  have 
not  thought  it  worth  their  while  to  beftow  fo 
much  pains  upon  this  fubjed;  and,  particu- 
larly, it  has  been  much  negle&ed  by  our  na- 
tural philofophers,  though,  according  to  their 
method  of  philofophifing,  there  is  nothing 
they  fhould  have  ftudied  more.  The  antieqts, 
in  phyfics,  as  in  every  thing  elfe,  began  with 
general  principles,  fuch  as  matter,  form,  and 
motion,  of  which  Ariftotle  has  treated  at 
great  length  in  his  eighth  book  of  General 
Phyfics,  entitled  in  Latin  De  Naturali  Au- 
fcultatione  *.  Of  fuch  principles,  arranged 
and  put  together  by  divine  intelligence,  they 
framed  their  fyftem  of  nature;  whereas,  m 
natural  philofophy,  the  moderns  appear  to 
me  to  be  little  farther  advanced  than  natu- 
ral hiftory,  which  indeed  we  have  made 
more  full  and  complete  than  it  was  among 

*  II  •$/  f»r huh  ftjEfopri*! 
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the  anttents.  But  we  have  nothing  that  I  think 
can  be  called  fcience  with  refpedt  to  natural- 
things,  except  the  arrangement  and  diftributi- 
on  of  them  into  feparate  and  diftin£t  claffes. 
Now,for  thh)definilion  is  abfolutely  neceffary, 
as  well  as  divi/ion^  with  which,  as  (hall  be 
ftiewn,  definition  is   intimately  connected. 
And  yet,  the  two  great  naturalifts  of  this 
age,  Linnaeus  and  Mr  BufFon,  appear  to  me 
not  to  have  ftudied  either  fufficiently.     As 
to  Linnaeus,  if  he  has  defined  and  divided 
properly,  when  he  makes  a  genus  of  the  a- 
nimal  man^  and  divides  it  into  fpeciefes,  by 
fuch  fpecific  differences,  as  the  having  lon- 
ger or  fhorter  arms,  and  the  having  or  not 
having  a  film  which  comes  over  the  eye,  he 
has  learned  or  invented  an  art  of  definition 
and  divifipn  very  different  from  what  I  have 
learned,  or  is  to  be  found  in  any  book  of  phi- 
lofophy,  antient  or  modern,  that  I  know. 
As  to  Mr  Buffon,  he  rejects  altogether  Lin- 
naeus's  divifions  into  genufes  or  claffes,  and 
infifts  much  upon  nature  having  only  for- 
med individuals  *.    But,  as  I  have  elfewhere 
ihewn,  there  can  be  no  fcience  of  individu- 
als, and  we  have  no  knowledge  of  any  thing 

*  Hift.  Natur.  vdl,  i.  p.  14.    Vol.  a,  p.  160.    VoL 
4.  p.  384.  etfafim. 
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bbt  by  the  genua  or  fpecies  to  which  it  be- 
longs.    To  be  convinced  of  this,  let  any 
man  try  to  defcribe  any  particular  obje£t  of 
fenfe,  and  he  will  find,  that  he  can  do  it  no 
otherwife  than  by  referring  h  to  fonve  genus 
or  fpecies  >  or,  if  it  be  a  thing  of  a  fpetie* 
unknown  to  him,  he  will  defcribe  it  by  cer- 
tain  qualities  known  to  him,  that  is,  of 
which  he  has  formed  ideas*    Thus,  for  ex- 
ample, he  defcribeS  foe  thing  by  a  certain 
colour  Or  figure,  which  he  fays  it  has  ;  but, 
before  he  can  do  that,  he  mud  have  the  idea 
of  that  fpecies  of  colour  or  figure.     Nothing 
therefore  can  be  known  but  by  knowing  ei- 
ther dire&ly  the  fpecies  to  which  it  belongs, 
or  by  knowing  other  fpeciefes,  which  enable 
us  to  form  fome  notion  of  the  objed  un- 
known*   If  this  be  true,   there  can  be  no 
philofophy  or  fcience  of  any  kind,  without 
knowing  the  genufes  or  fpeciefes  of  things  j 
andy  as  that  cannot  be  attained  without  de»» 
finition  and   divifion,  it  fhould  feem  that 
a  good  fyftem  of  logic,  of  which  the  art  of 
defining  and  dividing  is  a  principal  part)  is 
the  foundation  of  all  fcience.     As  therefore 
the  fubjed  is  of  fuch  importance,  I  will 
fhortly  lay  down  the  rules  concerning  defi- 
nition and  divifion,.  as  J  have  learned  them 
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in  &e  peripatetic  fchool,  and  I  will  apply 
fate  rules  to  the  definition  of  man. 

And,  firft,  with  refpedt  to  definition,  k 
confifts,  fays  Ariftotle*  of  two  parts,  the  ge- 
nus of  the  thing  defined,  and  the  fpep$<; 
difference.  The  genus  is  a  more  general  i- 
dea,  comprehending  other  fpeciefes  befide* 
that  defined  ;  and  therefor?  it  is  common  to 
that  fpecies,  and  thofe  other  fpeciefes  falling 
under  it.'  The  fpecific  difference  is  that 
which  diftinguifhes  the  fpecies  defined  from 
thofe  other  fpeciefes;  and  it  is  common  tp 
all  the  individuals  falling  under  that  fpecies, 
as  the  genus  i$  common  to  all  the  fpeciefes 
comprehended  under  it.  Andthereafon  why 
all  definitions  gauft  confift  of  a  genus  and  a 
difference,  has  been  already  given  in  the  pre- 
ceding part  of  this  volume.  It  is  becaufc 
we  know  nothing  abfolutely,  but  only  rela- 
tively ;  and  the  intellect,  in  forming  its  i- 
deas,  proceeds  by  ohferving  what  they  have 
in  common*  and  wherein  they  differ ;  where- 
as,^**/* apprehends  its  obje&s  dire&ly  and 
immediately,  not  by  fuch  circuit  and  collecti- 
on. For  example,  when  I  fee  any  particular 
_obje&,  fMch  as  a  m^n,  I  perceive  this  obje# 
immediately  and  4ire£tty>  by  the  fenfe  of 
fight      But,  if  I  would  underftand  what 
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this  object  is,  or,  in  other  words,  If  I  would 
make  of  it  an  objed  of  intellect,  I  find,  that 
I  know  nothing  of  what  it  is  abfolutely  in 
itfelf,  but  only,  what  It  is  relatively  to  other 
things,  and  I  compare  it  firft  with  other  a- 
nimals  that  I  have  feen,  fuch  as,  a  dog  or  a 
horfe,  and  I  find,  that  it  has  many  things  in 
common   with   them;    fuch   as   fenfation, 
growth,  nutrition,  &c.    Then,  I  compare  it 
with  other  individuals,  more  refembling  it 
ftill  than  thofe  other  animate,  and  1  find, 
that,  befides  what  it  has  in  common  with  the 
other  animals,  it  refembles  them  in  rationa- 
lity, and  a  certain  figure  of  the  body.  What 
it  has  in  common  with  all  other  animals,  is 
called    its  genus.      What   it  has  in  com- 
mon only  with  thofe  animals   it  raoft  re- 
fembles, and  which,  at  the  fame  time,  dif- 
tinguiflies  it  from  the  other  animals,  is  its 
fpecific  difference. 

The  genus  muft  not  only  be  a  more  ge- 
neral idea,  comprehending  under  it  the  fpe- 
cies,  but  it  muft  be  eJfentiaU  that  is,  ne- 
ceflary  to  the  fpecies,  without  which  it  can- 
not exift;  as,  for  example,  animal  is  the  ge- 
nus of  man.  Now  it  is  impoflible  to  con- 
ceive a  man,  that  is  not  an  animal. 
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Secondly,  The  genus  in  the  definition, 
ought  not  only  to  be  a  more  general  idea, 
and  above  the  fpecies,  but,  it  ought  to  be  im- 
mediately above  it.  For  there  is,  as  I  have 
likewife  obfervedelfewhere,  a  progreflion  up- 
wards of  genufes  and  fpeciefes,  till  we  come 
up  to  thofe  higheft  genufes  or  categories,  as 
they  are. called,  where  the  progreflion  ends. 
Thus,  for  example,  the  genus  of  animal  is 
the  r«  «.«4wv  or  animated  body ;  the  ge- 
nus of  it  is  body;  and  again,  the  genus  of 
body  is  fubftance,  and  there  the  progreflion 
ends,  fub/lance  being  one  of  the  categories. 
Now,  in  defining  man,  we  ought  to  mention 
the  neareft  genus,  animal,  not  the  remoter, 
fuch  as  body,  or  fubjiance.  For,  if  we  were 
not  to  mention  animal  at  all,  but  onlyjiib- 
fiance,  or  body,  the  definition,  would  be  evi- 
dently imperfeft,  becaufe  it  would  not  let 
us  know  precifely  of  what  nature  man  was. 
If  again,  befides  animal,  we  fhould  include 
in  the  definition  thofe  higher  genufes,  it 
would  be  giving  many  definitions,  or  at 
lead  parts  of  definition^,  inftead  of  one,  and 
going  beyond  the  thing  defined,  till  at  laft, 
we  fhould  run  our  definition  up  into  meta- 
phylics. 
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The  other  part  of  the  definition  is  the  dif- 
ftrincs,  which,  joined  with  the  genus,  con* 
ftitutes  the  fpecies ;  and  therefore,  it  is  called 
thejpecific  difference.  Now  it  is  here  that 
the  method  of  dlvifion  takes  place.  For 
every  genu 6  may  be  divided,  according  to 
certain  differences*  conftituting  fo  many  dif- 
ferent fpeciefes,  under  that  genus.  Thus, 
the  genus  animal  may  be  divided,  with  re- 
fpe&  to  the  mind,  or  internal  principle,  into 
rational  and  irrational;  according  to  the  con- 
ft  itution  of  the  body,  into  fanguineous  and  ex- 
fanguious ;  according  to  the  method  of  ge- 
neration, into  oviparous  and  viviparous;  ac- 
cording to  food  or  diet,  into  carnivorous  and 
granivorousi  and  the  like.  If  in  this  way  a 
genus  h  properly  divided,  the  whote  extent 
of  it  is  (hewn*  and  all  the  fevgral  fpeciefes 
under  it  properly  ranked  and  claffed.  Of 
this,  fine  examples  may  be  few,  in  the  So~ 
phijla  and  Politics  of  Plato,  and  likewife 
in  Mr  Harm's  dialogue  upon  Art,  which  is 
the  heft  fpecipaen  of  the  antieot  dividing*  or 
diaeretic  manner,  as  they  called  it,  that  is  to 
be  found  in  aqy  modern  hook,  as  far  as  I 
know  *. 

*  See  what  I  have  further  faid  upon  this  fubje&>  in  voL 
z.  book.  3.  p.  448.    whert  I  have  {hewn,  that   Bifhop 
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Now,  this  difference,  which  thus  divides 
die  genus,  and  conftitutes  the  fpecies,  ought 
to  be  fome  principal  quality,  fuch  as  is  the 
foundation  of  all  or  moft  of  the  other  re- 
markable qualities  of  the  fpecies.  It  ought 
alio  to  be  peculiar  to  that  fpecies,  and  not 
common  to  any  other  of  the  fame  genus. 
Now,  the  having  or  not  having  a  membrana 
ntftitanst  or  long  or  fhort  arms,  are  fpecific 
differences  of  men,  deficient  in  both  thefe 
refpe&s.  For,  in  the  firft  place,  they  are 
trivial  qualities,  which  produce  no  remarka- 
ble effeds  in  the  animal.  And,  fecondly, 
they  are  common  to  men  and  other  animals, 
for  hawks  have  likewife  a  membrana  nifth- 
tansy  and  the  fimian  tribe  are  diftinguiihed 
by  longer  and  (horter  arms. 

Another  thing  to  be  particularly  obferved 
concerning  the  fpecific  difference,  is,  that  it 
ought  not  only  to  be  found  in  all  and  every 
one  of  the  fpecies,  and  in  them  only,  but  in 
every  one  at  every  time.  This  is  the  cafe 
of  the  other  part  which  conftitutes  the  defini- 
tion, I  mean  the  genus;  for  there  is  certain- 
ly no  time,  when  any  individual  man  is  not 
an  animal.     And,  I  iky,  it  is  the  fame,  with 

Vol.  I.  X 

Bifl&op  Wilklns  hat  rcry  focce&fully  fried  thii  ditidifig 
method  in  franuag  hu  nalycrlal  language. 
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refpeft  to  any  proper  fpecific  difference,  fuch 
as  that  of  rational  in  man.     But  how  is  this 
to  be  uhderftood  ?     Muft  a  man  be  always 
in  the  actual  exercife  of  reafon  ?     That  is 
certainly  <not  the  cafe.     This  fpecific  diffe- 
rence, therefore,  of  rational  does  not  confift 
in  the  energy  or  a&ual  exercife  of  the  facul- 
ty of  reafon.     But  does  it  confift  in  the  pof- 
feflion  of  that  faculty  ?     Neither  is  this  true ; 
for,  other  wife,  a  new-born  infant  would  not 
be  a  man »  for  he 2  certainly  has  neither  the 
adfeual  'energy  of  reafon,  nor  has  he  yet  ac- 
quired the  faculty.     He  has  then  no  more 
than  what  1  cajl  the  capability ',  that  is,  the 
capacity  bf  acquiring  the  faculty.   And,  up- 
on examination,'  we! '  fhall  find  it  to  be  fo 
not  only  in  man,  but  in  other  animals,  and 
likewife  in  vegetables,  that  they  have  not, 
upon'  their  firft  appearance,  thofe  particular 
marks  of  difference  which  diftinguifli  the. 
fpeciesi'but  afterwards  acquire  them  ;  yet, 
from  the  beginning,  they  are  reckoned  of 
the  fpecieS,  becaiife  they  have  the  capabili- 
ty.    And  thus,  it  appears,  that  the  adual 
poffeffioh  of  any  quality  is  not  neceflary  to 
characterize  any  fpecies,  but  it  is  fufficient 
that  the  individual  have  the  capacity  of 
acquiring  that  quality*  in  order  to  be  deno- 
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urinated  of  that  fpecies  of  which  fuch  qua- 
lity is  a  chara&eriftical  mark  of  difference. 

One  thing  is  to  be  obferved  concerning 
both  the  genus  and  the  fpecific  difference,  that 
they  confift  not  of  two  qualities  only,  but  com- 
monly of  more ;  for,  fuch  is  the  variety  of 
nature,  that  a  combination  of  feveral  quali- 
ties is  required  to  diftinguifh  the  thing  de- 
fined from  other  things.     When  that  is  the 
cafe,  we  may  either  make  one  mod  general 
quality  the  genus,   and  throw  alf  the  reft 
into  the  fpecific  difference ;  or  we  may  join 
one  of  the  others  to  the  moft  generic  quali- 
ty, and  make  thefe  two  together  the  genus* 
throwing  the  reft  into  the  fpecific  difference* 
Thus,  in  defining  man,  we  may  either  make 
animal  [imply  the  genus,   and  all  the  other 
qualities  we  think  proper  to  put  into  the  de- 
finition the  fpecific  difference ;   or,  what  I 
fhould  like  better,  we  may  confider  rational 
animal  as  the  nearer  genus,  and  animal  lim- 
ply as  the  remoter,  making  the  fpecific  dif- 
ference to  confift  of  ail  the  other  qualities  we 
add  to  the  definition. 

Thefe  arc  the  rules  of  definition,  fuch  as 
they  are  laid  down  in  the  peripatetic  fchool; 
and  I  think  k  is  evident  that  they  are  found- 
ed in  the  nature  of  things.    For  the  defi- 

X-2 
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nition  of  a  fpecies  mull  neceflarily  be  taken 
from  the  individuals  of  that  fpecies.     Now, 
as  has  been  obferved,  we  know  nothing  ab- 
solutely, and  in  itfelf ;  but  only  relatively,  and 
by  what  it  has  in  common  with  other  things. 
And  a  definition,  like  every  other  idea,  is 
what  is  common  or  general,  not  what  is  Jin- 
gular>  or  particular.     But  the  definition  can- 
not contain  what  the  individual  has  in  com- 
mon with  every  thing.    For,  otlierwife,  it 
would  be,  inftead  of  a  definition,  a  long  de- 
fcription,  containing  many  things  unnecef- 
fary  and  fuperfluous.     It  ought,  therefore, 
only  to  contain  what  the  individual  has  in 
common  with  thofe  things  which  it  refem- 
bles  moft.    Now,  every  individual  is  moft 
like  to  the  other  individuals  of  the  fame  fpe- 
cies.    Next  to  thefe,  it  moft  refembles  the 
individuals  of  other  fpeciefes,  but  which  are 
of  the  fame  genus.    Thus  an  individual  man 
moft  refembles  the  other  individuals  of  his 
own  fpecies ;  next  to  thefe,  he  is  likeft  to  the 
individuals  of  other   fpeciefes  of  the  fame 
genus,  viz.  animal.     The  definition,  there- 
fore, of  man  contains  the  qualities  which  he 
has  in  common  with  thofe  of  his  own  fpe- 
cies ;  and  likewife  fuch  as  he  has  in  com- 
mon with  the  individuals  of  other  fpeciefes 
of  the  fame  genus.    The  laft  of  thefe  makes 
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the  genus  of  every  definition.  The  other 
what  is  called  the  Specific  difference.  Aqd, 
by-  thefe  two,  the  thing  defined  is  fuffiii- 
ently  marked  and  diftinguiflied  from  other 
things.  Lefs  would  not  be  fufficient  for  that 
purpofe.     More  would  be  fuperfluous. 

Before  I  come  to  apply,  more  particularly, 
thefe  general  rules  of  definition  to  the  defi- 
nition of  man,  I  will  make  fome  obferva- 
tions  upon  the  method  of  defining  and  di- 
viding animals  in  general  *•  They  are  di- 
vided, either  into  certain  genufes,  compre- 
hending different  fpeciefes,  or  they  are  di- 
vided intofpeciefes  only,  having  under  them 
nothing  but  individuals. 

As  to  the  firft  of  thefe  divifions,  it  is 
much  followed  by  Linnaeus,  and  his  whole 
fyflem  of  nature,  with  regard  both  to  ani- 
mals and  vegetables,  is  founded  upon  it. 

*  It  may  be  here  obferved,  that  things  of  oar  own 
making,  fuch  as  our  abftrafl  notions,  may  be  defined  by 
the  manner  in  which  they  are  generated  or  produced. 
In  this  way,  Euclid  has  defined  a  cone  and  a  cylinder, 
and  every  geometrical  figure  might  be  defined  in  the 
fame  manner.  Thefe  are  the  moft  perfect  of  all  defini- 
tions, becaufe  they  give  us  the  conftituent  principles, 
and  very  effence  of  the  thing.  But,  as  we  have  not  this 
knowledge  of  the  works  of  nature,  fuch  as  animals,  we 
cannot  define  them  otherwife  than  by  what  they  have 
in  common  with  one  another,  in  the  manner  above 
*  mentioned. 

X3 
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For,  befides  what  he  calls  fpecies  y  and  which, 
in  the  language  of  antient  logic,  is  called 
the  loiveft  fpecieS)  as  having  nothing  under 
it  but  individuals,  he  has  claffes,  orders,  and 
genufes;  by  which  three  terms,  he  means 
no  more,  at  leaft  as  I  under ftand  him,  than 
what  the  ancients  called  genus,  differing 
only,  in  being  higher  or  lower,  with  re- 
fped  to  one  another.  Thus,  for  example, 
fubftance,  is  a  higher  genus  than  animated 
body,  and  may  be  called,  in  the  language 
of  Linnaeus,  aclafs.  Animated  body  is  a  fpe- 
cies  junder  it;  but,  being  likewife  a  genus 
with  refpeft  to  what  is  below  it,  it  may  be 
called,  in  his  language,  an  order.  And  ani- 
mal, again,  being  a  fpecies  under  it,  but  like- 
wife  itfeif  a  genus,  it  may  be  called,  in  his 
language,  2Lgenusy  in  contradiftin&ion  to 
higher  genufes  *.     On  the  contrary,  Mr 

*  Here,  we  may  obferve  the  regularity  of  the  ancient 
fyftem,  upon  this  fubject,  and  how  comprehenfive  it  was, 
taking  in  all  the  poffibie  variety  of  things.  For,  accor- 
ding to  this  fyftem,  fome  things  are  fpeciefes  only;  fome 
things  are  genufes  only,  fome  tilings  are  both  genus  and 
fpecies,  in  different  refpe&s,  x«<  zr«p«  r*v\*  *vhr%  to  ufe 
an  expseffion  pf  Ariftotle.  Thus  the  higher  genufes  or 
categories,  fuch  as  fubftance,  are  genufes  only;  the  lowed 
fpeciefes,  fuch  as  pan,  are  <£eciefes,  only;  and  betwixt 
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Buffon  rejects  fuch  divifions  altogether,  and 
feems  to  deny,  that  there  is  any  fuch  thing 
in  nature  as  a  genus.  But,  I  think  it  would 
not  be  doing  jufUce  to  a  man,  to  whom 
natural  philofophy,  or  at  lead  natural  hi- 
ftory,owes  fo  much,  and  who,  befides,  is  one 
of  the  fined  writers  the  French  ever  had, 
to  ftrain  any  general  expreffidns  he  may 
have  ufed  upon  the  fubjedl,  to  fo  abfurd  a 
meaning.  For  he  furely  does  not  mean, 
that  we  cannot  divide  our  abftraft  notions 
into  genufes,  as  well  as  fpeciefes.  He  will 
not,  for  example,  deny,  that  figure  is  a  genus, 
with  refpeft  to  the  triangle,  the  fquare,  the 
circle,  &c  or  that  the  triangle  itfelf  is  a  ge- 
nus, with  refped  to  the  equilateral,  the  ifo- 
fceles,  or  the  fcalenum.  Neither  will  he  de- 
ny, that,  with  refped  to  the  various  fpeci- 
efes of  animals,  animal  itfelf  is  very,  pro- 
perly made  a  genus;  as  animated  body,  or 
the  *•  •pfa&'t  is  with  refped:  to  animal  and 
vegetable.  And,  in  general,  I  apprehend, 
he  does  not  mean  to  deny,  that  whoever  . 
.  effential  quality  any  two  or  more  fpeciefes 

thefe  mo,  tKe  intermediate  fteps,  fuch  as  body,  animated 
body,  and  animal,  are,  in  different  refpects,  both  genus 
fuvifptctes.  . 
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of  any  kind,  are  found  to  have  in  common, 
fuch  quality  is  very  properly  made  the  ge- 
nus of  thofe  fpectefes.  But  his  meaning  I 
take  to  be,  that,  with  refpeft  to  animals, 
there  is  no  fuch  quality,  in  which  different 
fpeciefes  of  animals  agree,  as  ought  to  con- 
ftitute  a  genus  or  clafs,  comprehending  all 
thofe  fpeciefes.  That  there  are  qualities 
which  many  fpeciefes  have  in  common,  can- 
not be  denied.  But,  fays  he,  if  I  rightly  un- 
derftand  him,  except  it  be  that  common 
quality  of  fenfation,  belonging  to  the  whole 
animal  nature,  they  have  nothing  in  com- 
mon, that  fitly  conflitutes  a  genus,  or  can 
be  a  ground  for  claffing  and  dividing  them, 
in  the  manner  that  Linnaeus  has  done,  And 
fo  far  I  muft  agree  with  Mr  BufFon,  that, 
unlefs  the  common  quality  be  fomething 
eflential  in  the  nature  of  the  feveral  ani- 
mals, fuch  as,  without  it,  they  would  not  be 
what  they  are,  tho*  it  may  be  pbferved  by 
the  natural  hiftorian,  it  ought  not  to  be 
made  the  foundation  for  aflbrting  the  fe- 
veral animals  into  one  clafs  or  genus.  And 
I  muft  confefs,  I  think  feveral  of  Linnams's 
divifions  are  of  this  kind,  particularly,  that 
great  clafs  ofhis,  the  Mammalia*  under  which, 
l»e  comprehends  a  great  number  of  animals, 
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exceedingly  different  from  one    another, 
and,  among  others,  man  and  the  ivbale. 
Now,  though  it  be  true,  that  man  and  the 
whale  have  mammae  in  common ;  yet,  as  it  is 
a  property  that  does  not  appear  at  all  to  unite 
thefe  two  animals  in  one  common  nature, 
but  as,  on  the  contrary,  they  are  quite  dif- 
ferent in  figure,  fize,  oeconomy,  and  man- 
ner of  living,  inftind,   or  difpofition  of 
mind,  and  even  with  refped  to  die  element 
in  which  they  live,  it  ought  not  to  be  made 
the  chara&eriftic  of  the  genus ;  nor  can  fuch 
divifions,  in  my  opinion,  contribute  much  to 
the  advancement  of  knowledge.  Of  this  kind 
alfo,  I  reckon  that  mark  of  diftin&ion  by 
which  he  has  diftinguifhed  what  he  calls  the 
Orang  Outang  from  our  fpecies,  or  the  homo 
fapitnsy  as  he  is  pleafed  to  call  us,  viz.  the  mem- 
brane niftitans  above  mentioned.  And,  in  the 
fame  way,  I  confider  the  number  of  toes 
and  fingers,  whether  they  be  three,  four,  or 
five ;  what  number  of  teeth  the  animal  has ; 
whether  he  has  horns  upon  his  feet  or  not ; 
whether  he  has  teats;  and  whether  the  hairs 
of  his  tail  cover  it  all,  or  only  the  point  of 
it    Many  of  thefe  things  are  properly  e- 
noughfl  think,  called  by  Mr  Buffon  parts 
excrefcaUy  or  Supernumerary^  which  may 
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not  be  intended  by  nature  for  any  particu- 
lar purpofe,  but  are  the  neceffary  cpnfe- 
quence  of  the  general  frame  or  conftitution 
of  the  animal,  which,  no  doubt,  by  Nature, 
is  intended  for  a  certain  purpofe,  but  of 
which  thofe  parts  are  no  more  than  excref- 
cent  appendages.  See  Buffon,  torn.  5.  p. 
103.  etfeq*. 

But,  though  I  fo  far  agree  with  Mr  Buf- 
fon, I  cannot  go  the  length  he  does,  of  re- 
jecting all  divifion  into  clafles  or  genufes; 
&nd>  wherever  I  find  feveral  fpeciefes  of  a- 
nimals  united  in  a  quality  which  has  a  great 
influence  upon  their  natures,  I  think  k  is 
"very  properly  made  a  mark  of  feparation  of 
thofe  animals  from  others,  or,  in  other 
words,  it  is  a  proper  chara&eriftic  of  a  ge- 
nus.   Thus,, of  the  feveral  divifions  I  gave 

*  By  what  I  have  faid  here  of  Linnxus's  clafles  and 
orders,  I  would  not  be  underftood  to  mean,  that  they 

*  are  altogether  nfelefs,  and  improper;  I  only  fay,  they  are 
not  fcientificjand  I  am  told,  by  thofe  whp  hare  ftudied 
hisfyftem  much  more  than  lhave  done,  that  they  are  not 
given  by  him, as  natural  and  fcientific  divifions  of  ani- 

•  jnaby  which  onght  certainly  to  be  taken  frdm  the  whole 
.    wimal  conQdered  complexly,   not  from  any  particular 

.part  ac  property  of  .it,,  but  ^only,  as  artificial  arrange- 
ments, which  may  be  ufeful  in  t^eachip^,  by  ferving  the 
purpofef  of  a  nomenclature  or  di&ionary. 
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above  of  animal,  taken  from  the  internal 
principle,  the  conftitution  of  the  body,  the 
method  of  procreating  the  fpecies,  or  fup- 
porting  the  individual,  as  Many  different  ge- 
nufes  may  be  conftituted,  by  which  animals 
are  divided  into  rational  and  irrational,  fan- 
guineous  and   exfangueous,   oviparous  and 
viviparous,    frugivorous   and   carnivorous; 
thefe  being  qualities  common  to  many  dif- 
ferent fpeciefes  of  animals,  and  fuch  as  di- 
ftinguifh  them  effentially  from  one  another. 
Again,  fome  animals  can  only  live  in  the  e- 
lement  of  air,  others  only  in  the  element  of 
water,  and  fome  in  both.     This  undoubted- 
ly makes  a  great  difference;  not  only  as  to 
the  outward  figure  and  the  inward  .organi- 
zation, but  alfo  with  refpedk  to  the  whole 
oeconomy  or  foamier  of  life.     Therefore,  I 
think,  animals  are  very  properly  divided  in- 
to terreftrial,  aqtiitic,  and  amphibious :  And, 
in  the  definition  of  an  animal,  any  one  of 
thefe  clafles  may  very  properly  be  made  the 
genus.     Mr  Buffon  himfelf,  though  he  doth 
not  any  where  formally  admit  of  this  divi- 
fion,  yet  he  frequently  fuppofes  it,  as  when 
he  fays  that  the  feal,  and  another  animal 
which  he  naines*,  are  the  only  animals  that  are 
properly  amphibious.    And,  indeed,  it  is  al- 
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mod  impoffible  to  treat  of  animals  without 
making  this  divifion  of  them. 

Again,  of  the  terreftrial  animals,  fome  fly, 
others  only  walk  on  the  earth.     This  dif- 
ference muft  certainly  produce  a  great  dif- 
ference in  the  formation  of  thofe  animals, 
in  their  oeconomy,  and  their  inftinft ;  and, 
therefore,  I  think,  that  of  this  fubdivifionof 
the  genus  of  terreftrial  animals  may  be  pro- 
perly made  two  other  genufes,  tjie  volatile 
and  the  ambulatory*  as  they  may  be  called. 
The  divifion  alfo  above  mentioned,  taken 
from  Ariftotle,  of  animals,  into  gregarious, 
folitary,  and  mixed,  is  of  a  kind  that  very 
properly  diitinguifhes  animals  into  different 
clafles,  of  different  natures  and  inftindh;  and 
therefore,  they  are  fitly  made  fo  many  ge- 
nufes.    And,  without  giving  more  inftan- 
ces,  I  think  I  may  conclude,  that  the  gene- 
ral rule  of  definition  whicfc  dire&s  that  the 
genus  fhould  be  made  a  part  of  every  defi- 
nition, will  apply  to  animals  as  well  as  too- 
ther things ;  and   that,  therefore,  Buffon  is 
miftakea  when  he  reje&s  this  rule  in  his 
Natural  Hiftory,  and  that  he  had  done  much 
better  to  have  followed,  if  not  the  dtvifions 
and  arrangements  of  Linnaeus,  thofe  of  A- 
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riftotle*,  which,  I  believe,  will  be  found, 
upon  careful  examination,  to  be  the  bed  that 
have  hitherto  been  difcovered.  This  much, 
at  leaft,  is  certain,  that  no  philofopher  we 
know  of,  ever  ftudied  method  and  arrange- 
ment fo  much  as  Ariflotle,  or  has  explained 
fo  well  the  nature  of  definition  and  divi- 
fion. 

The  opinion  of  Mr  Buffon  is  as  (ingular, 
with  refpeft  to  the  fpecies  of  animals.  He 
fays,  that  the  only  thing  that  difcriminates 
fpeciefes  is  the  individuals  engendering  to- 

*  It  has  been  obfcrved  by  many  moderns,  that  the  an- 
cient philofophy,  and  particularly  their  philofophy  of 
nature,  is  too  abftract  and  metaphyseal,  not  fufficiently 
founded  upon  experience  and  obfervation.  But,  whoever 
reads  Ariftotle's  hiftory  of  animals  with  proper  attention, 
will  find  there,  a  colle&ion  of  fads  and  obfervations,  fuch 
as  is  really  furprifing,  and  could  not  have  been  the  fruit 
of  the  labour  of  one  man,  but  of  thoufands,  employed  by 
bis  pupil  Alexander,  to  colled  for  him  materials  of  na- 
tural knowledge,  from  all  the  parts  of  the  world  then 
biown.  Bat  the  digefUng  and  arranging  them  was 
left  to  the  philofopher,  for  which  he  was  rewarded  by 
Alexander,  with  no  left  fum,  it  is  faid,  than  eight  hun- 
dred talents.  This  monument  of  his  love  of  learning,  and 
munificence  to  the  learned,  has  outlived  almoft  ail  the 
other  monuments  of  this  conqueror  ;  and,  as  it  has 
been  more  uferai  to  pofterity,  fo,  it  ought  to  give  him 
more  laftiug  fame,  than  all  his  other  great  aftions  put 
together* 
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gether,  and  the  offspring  of  fuch  copulation 
engendering  Ukewife  *.     In  this  way,  it  can- 
not be  determined,  that  any  two  animals  are 
of  the  fame  fpecies  till  the  thirtl  generation; 
fo  that  our  knowledge,  in  this  refpeft,  muft 
depend  upon  a  fad:  which,  in  all  cafes,  re- 
quires a  confiderable  time ;   and,  in  many 
cafes,  may  be  very  difficult,  if  not  impoffi- 
ble,  to  be  afcertained.      According  to  this 
rule,  indeed,  we  have  not  experience  or  ob- 
fervation  fufficient  to  determine  that  the  O- 
rang  Outang  is  of  our  fpecies.     For,  though 
we  know,  certainly,  that  he  copulates  with 
our  females,  and  though  there  be  the  great- 
eft  reafon  to  believe,  that  there  is  offspring 
of  fuch  copulation  f,  w^  have  no  fads  by 
which  we  t:an  be  aflured  that  this  offspring 
will  not,  like  the  mule,  be  barren  and  un- 
fruitful.    But,  let  us  inquire,  whether  this 
new  difcovery  of  Mr  Buffon's  be  well  foun- 
ded, or  whether  nature  has  not  furniflhed  o- 
ther  marks,  by  which  we*  may  determine, 

*  Vol.  4^,384.^/7. 

f  Keoping,  the  Swedifli  traveller  above  quoted,  re- 
lates, that  he  himfelf  faw  the  offspring  of  a  woman  by  an 
Orang  Outang,  which  having  in  it  all  the  vigour  of  the 
wild  race,  Immediately,  when  it  was  born,  began  to  run 
about,  and  to  'elimjir  upon  every  thing*      J 
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with  as  great  certainty  as  can  be  required  in 
natural  things,  whether  two  animals  be  of 
the  fame  fpecies,  without  waiting  the  iffue  of 
experience  and  obfervation,  which,  in  many 
cafes,  may  be  impracticable. 

So  far  I  agree  with  Mr  BufFon,  that,  tho» 
two  animals  engender  together,  yet,  if  the 
offspring  do  not  likewife  engender,  it  is  proof 
negative  that  thofe  two  animals  are  not  of 
the  fame  fpecies.     But  is  there  no  other  proof 
of  animals  being  of  different  fpeciefes?  Sup- 
pofe  two  animals  quite  unlike  one  another 
in  outward  fhape,  inward  ftrudure,  and  like- 
wife  inftina,  or  natural  difpofition  of  mind 
might  we  not  conclude,  with  great  affurance 
of  not  being  miftaken,  that  thefe  two  ani- 
mals would  either  not  copulate,  or  that,  if 
they  did,  their  offspring  would  not  produce  ? 
I  think  we  might,  for  this  plain  reafon,  that 
animals  coming  together  in  the  way  of  co- 
pulation, and  producing  an  offspring  which 
is  likewife  produaive  of  its  like,  muft  depend 
upon   a  fimilarity  of  configuration  of  the 
parts  external  and  internal,  and  likewife  of 
the  natural  habits  and  difpofitions  of  the  a- 
mmal ;  fo  that,  where  fuch  fimilarity  is  not  - 
to  be  found,  we  may  conclude  that  the  ani- 
mals are  not  of  the  lame  fpecies.    AAd,on 
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the  other  hand,  where  fuch  firnilarity  is  per- 
ceived) we  may,  with  equal  certainty,  con- 
clude, that  the  animals  are  of  the  fame  fpe- 
cies.  For  it  is  evident,  that  this  property  of 
producing  and  reproducing  muft  depend  up- 
on certain  qualities  of  body  and  mind;  and 
muft  be  the  refult  of  one  or  other,  or  all  of 
the  three  things  I  have  mentioned,  viz.  the 
external  form,  the  inward  ftrudure,  or  the 
habits  and  difpofitions  of  the  mind. 

As  to  the  external  form,  though  it  be 
true  what  Buffon  fays,  that  it  is  to  be  confi- 
dered  only  as  drapery,  and  that  the  inter- 
nal form  is  the  real  figure  of  the  animal, 
and  is  that  which  chiefly  makes  the  diffe- 
rences among  animals  * ;  yet  I  think  it  muft 
be  admitted  that  this  natural  drefs  of  the  a- 
nimal  is  at  leaft  a  fign  of  th*e  inward  confi- 
guration ;  nor  do  I  believe  any  one  inftance 
can  be  given,  where  this  fign  is  fo  deceitful, 
that,  though  the  outward  appearance  be  ex- 
actly the  fame,  yet  the  inward  is  quite 
different,  and  the  animals  of  different  fpe- 
ciefes.  The  firnilarity,  therefore,  of  the  out- 
ward form  is  the  firft  rule  that  I  lay  down 

•  Vol.  13,  p.  37. 
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for  aicertaining  the  identity  of  the  fpt* 
cies. 

But  let  us  fuppofe,  that  nature  may  have 
deceived  us  by  this  mark,  and  that  there  are 
creatures  which  perfe&ly  refemble  one  ano- 
ther in  outward  ihape,  yet  are  not  of  the 
fame  fpecies,  what  fhall  we  fay  of  the  cafe, 
where  both  the  outward  and  inward  confi- 
guration are  exa&Iy  the  fame,  or  no  more 
difference  to  be  found,  than  is  to  be  found 
betwixt  individuals  confeffedly  of  the  fame 
fpecies  ?  for  the  variety  of  nature  is  fuch, 
that  no  two  individuals  of  the  fame  fpecies 
are  exa&ly  like  one  another,  not  even  two 
leaves  of  the  fame  tree  ;  I  afk  whether,  in 
all  the  variety  of  nature,  there  be  found  one 
example  of  two  animals  refembling  each  o- 
t her  fo  perfe&ly,  and  yet  different  in  fpe- 
cies? 

But,  further,  let  us  fuppofe  likewife  a  re- 
femblance*  not  only  in  the  corporeal  form, 
inward  and  outward,  but  likewife  of  the  in- 
ward principle,  which  dire&s  the  motions 
and  a&ions  of  the  animal,  and  is  the  fource 
of  all  its  fentiments,  indurations,  and  affec- 
tions ;  I  afk  whether  it  would  not  be  a  pro- 
digy of  nature,  if,  with  this  triple  conformi- 
Vol.  L  Y 
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ty  of  outward  fliape,  inward  organization* 
and  the  natural  habits  and  difpofitions  of  the 
mind,  two  animals  fhould  be  found  diffe- 
rent in  fpecies  ?  If  it  were  otherwife,  there 
would,  indeed»  be  an  end  of  zMfpecifc  dif- 
ference with  refpeft  to  animals,  and  there 
would  be  no  difcriraination  of  their  fpecie-  * 
fes,  except  by  a  fatt  requiring  fo  much  time 
and  obfervation  to  verify,  that,  in  many  ca- 
fes, we  could  not  determine  whether  the  a- 
nimals  were  of  the  lame  fpecies  or  not. 

In  this  manner,  I  have  endeavoured  to 
lay  down  the  general  rules  of  definition.  I 
have  alfo  applied  thofe  rules  to  the  definiti- 
on of  animals  in  general,  and  have  fhewn 
that  all  animals  muft  be  defined  by  one  or 
other,  or  all  of  the  three  things  above  men- 
tioned, viz.  the  outward  fhape>  the  inward 
configuration,  or  the  natural  habit  or  difpo- 
fition  of  the  mind.  And  I  come  now  to  ap- 
ply thefe  general  rule*  to  the  definition  of 
man. 

The  Peripatetic  definition  of  man  is,  a  ra- 
tionalanimal,  mortal,  capable  of  intellect  and 
fcience  *.    The  genus  of  this  definition  may 
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be  confidered  not  as  animal  (imply,  but  ratio- 
nal animal,  that  is  to  fay,  as  I  have  elfe where 
explained  it,  that  kind  of  animals  that  have 
the  comparative  faculty,  by  which  they  com- 
pare things  together,  deliberate  and  refolve, 
fuch  as  horfe,  dog,  elephant,  and  other  ani-s 
mals  of  the  better  fort ;  and  this  I  hold  to  be 
the  proper  fenfe  of  the  Greek  word  *.yi»u 
And,  it  is  in  this  fenfe,  that  the  Pythagore- 
ans and  other  philofophers  of  Greece  muft 
be  underftood,    when  they  maintain  that 
animals,     having  fenfe  and   memory,  are 
rational  *.      The  fpecific  difference  may 
confift,     as   I  have   obferved,    of    more 
than  one  thing.     And,  here,  it  confifts  of 
two,  viz.  mortal)  by  which  man  is  diftin-  ' 
guiflied  from  other  intelligences  that  are 
immortal  j     and  the  capability  of  intclleft 
andfcience,  by  which  he  is  differenced  from 
the  brutes  above  mentioned,  which,  though 
they  have  the  rational  or  comparative  facul-* 
Y2 

*  See  Porphyr.  De  abftin.  lib*  3.  c.  1.  et  6.  in  fine. 
The  word  ration*!  in  Englifli,  does  not  denote  the  com- 
parative faculty  only,  as  the  word  *•?<«*  in  Greek  does, 
but  it  is  ufed  in  a  larger  fenfe,  fo  as  to  comprehend  intel- 
lect; and,  in  this  fenfe,  I  have  frequently  ufed  the  word  in 
the  courfe  of  this  work. 
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tyf  are  net  fuppofed  capable  of  attaining  to 
uateljk&  ami  fcieoce.  And,  here*  there  is  a 
djgereoce  in  the  expreffim  worth  remarking. 
H(C  i&  faid  t~o  be  rational  or  logical j  but  he  k 
faid  to  be  only  capable  of  intelled  or  fci- 
ence  *;  yet,  rational  as  I  have  obser- 
ved, does  not  denote  the  a&ual  pofleffion  of 
the  faculty,  otherwife  a  new-bom  infant 
would  not  be  a  man ;  but  only  a  natural  ap- 
titude to  acquire  it.  Qu*  the  difference,  as 
I  tave  eifewbere  obferved>  lies,  in  this*  that 
thf>  infect,  whea  he  grows  up>  mud;  of  ne- 
c^flity  acquire  this  comparative  faculty,  for 
which  he  has  only  an  aptitude,  while  he  is 
fO  young*  othetwife  he  Would;  not  be  a  man;. 
-whereas*  inteUeft  and  fcience*  he  may  never 
attain  i  and  t&ese&re  the  capability  of  thefe 
isi  aM  that  is  required  to  make  him  a  man. 

From  the  account  I  have  giv^g  of  this  de- 
fipiliion*  it  is  evident,  that  it  is  taken  chiefly 
from;  the  internal  principle  of  the  animal. 
This,  as  I  have  obferved,  is  principal  in  all 
animals,  becaufe  it  governs  their  motions  and 

*Tn  order  to  have  made  the  expfeffions  fimilar,  it 
ftould  hare  ran  thus,  in  the  Oreek^   fat  A«y<«»,  r#^«r, 

teen  Hnfln/A*fiK69. 
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a&kms;  and,  as  every  animal  is  by  nature 
dtefldned  for  a  certain  courfc  of  a&ion,  atad  a 
certain  oecouomy  and  manner  of  livrng, 
whatever  prompts  and  dire&s  him  to  that* 
muft  be  accounted  principal  in  his  fraffte  and 
constitution  *.  And  if  this  holds  in  othtt  a- 
nimafe,  it  does  fo  in  a  particular  manner  16 
man,  in  whom  the  internal  principle  is  fo  e- 
minent,  and  of  a  nature  fo  much  fuperior, 
whea  it  tomes  to  be  fully  exerted,  to  the 
fame  principle  in  other  animals.  It  is  there- 
fore, not  without  reafon,  that  the  philoso- 
phers of  the  Peripatetic  fchool  have  cbofen 

*  Ariftotle,  in  the  general  divifion  of  animals,  which 
he  gives  us,  in  the  firft  chapter  of  his  firft  book  of  natu- 
ral hiftory,  fays,  that  they  are  different  with  refpeft  to 
their  lives,  actions,  manners,  and  parts  &c.  A<  fc  3i«?*g«< 
rmt  £**»  ttn  x«7«  ti  revs  fiitvu  *«*  «*r«  rat  vg*$«f  tuu 
t*  nh,  **«  r*  (*•&*>  Now  the  three  firft  he  mentions,  are, 
undoubtedly,  the  refult  of  what  I  call  the  internal  prin- 
ciple, which  not  only  makes  the  temper  and  charac- 
ter of  the  animal,  or  the  marniers^  as  Ariftotle  calls  it, 
but  directs  the  oeconomy  and  whole  manner  of  life ;  for 
which  laft  purpofe  we  muft  fuppofe  even  the  parts  of 
the  body  are  framed.  As,  therefore,  the  internal  prin- 
ciple is  fo  predominant  in  the  animal  nature,  Ariilotle 
hasj  given  very  great  attention  to  it,  beftowing  a  whole 
book  upon  it,  and  the  longeft  book  in  the  work,  viz. 
lib.  9.  And  indeed  he  appears  to  me  to  make  it  the  prin- 
cipal diftin&ion  of  animals. 

y  3 
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to  take  the  definition  of  man  from  his  mind ; 
and  there  are  other  animals,  which  I  think 
paight  not  improperly  be  defined  in  the  fame 
way.  The  dog,  for  example,  is  not  fo  much 
diftinguifhed  from  either  the  fox  or  the  wolf, 
though  of  a  different  fpecies  from  them,  by 
Tris  outward  or  inward  make,  as  by  his  difr 
pofition,  humane,  friendly*  and  affe&iof 
pate  *. 

But,  though  man  be  thus  properly  defined 
from  his  hetter  part,  there  is  nothing  to  hin- 
der us  from  taking  into  the  definition,  the 
form  of  the  body,  as  fome  of  the  antients 
did.  We  may  fay,  that  he  is  a  biped,  or  ra- 
ther, as  Ariftotle  has  exprefled  it,  more  a- 
dapted  by  nature  to  walk  ere£t  than  any  Or 

*  H«  feems  to  be  fbflpi^d  bjr  nature,  for  a  companion 
and  friend  to  man;  and  Homer,  I  thiuk,  fays,  not  impro- 
perly, that  Telemachus  was  not  alone,  for  he  had  two 
<Jogs  with  him.  Buffon  fays,  that  we  fhould  not  have 
been  able  to  eftablifli  our  empire  over  the  other  animals, 
if  we  had  not  divided  them,  and  brought  over  to  our 
party  the  dog,  vol.  5.  p.  187.  who  indeed  has  been  a  mod 
faithful  ally  to  us,  and  contributed  more  than  any  other 
to  the  deftrucVion  of  his  fellow  brutes.  He  has  alfo  aflifl- 
ed  us  in  deftrqying  one  another;  for,  in  antient  times, 
he  was  ufed  in  war  by  fome  nations,  fuch  as  the  Gauls 
and  the  Hyrcapians.  Strab.  Geogr.  lib.  ^—JElian.  lib.  7. 
c.  38.  To  prove  that  he  is  not  of  the  fame  fperies  with 
either  the  wolf  or  the  fox,  Mr  Buffon  tried  two  experl-. 
ments,  which  he  has  related,  ibid,  p*  %  10.  et  216, 
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ther  animal.  We  may  add,  that  he  isfolid- 
footed,  has  broad  nails,  and  teeth  of  a  parti- 
cular kind,  betwixt  thofe  of  the  carnivorous 
and  the  granivorous  animal.  We  may  make 
alfo  the  defcription  of  his  mind  more  com- 
plete, by  mentioning  in  the  definition,  not 
only  his  rational  and  intelle&ual  powers, 
but  his  mild,  humane,  docile,  tradable  dif- 
pofition,  capable  of  love  and  friendfhip,  and 
the  ftrongeft  attachments,  with  a  fenfe  of  de- 
cency, honour,  and juftice.  With  thefe  addi- 
tions, I  think  no  body  will  deny,  that  the  Pe- 
ripatetic definition  of  man  would  be  complete. 
And  the  only  queftion  is,  Whether  the  0- 
rang  Outang,  from  the  fa&s  ftated  concern- 
ing him  in  the  preceeding  chapter,  comes  up 
to  this  definition  ? 

And  I  think  there  can  be  little  doubt  of 
this,  nnlefs  we  be  refolved,  rather  than  dif- 
grace  our  nature,  as  we  imagine,  by  admit- 
ting the  Orang  Outang  'to  a  participation  of 
it,  to  difbelieve  what  is  attefted  not  only  by 
common  travellers,  but  by  philofophers  and 
learned  pihyficians :  For  he  has  not  only 
the  human  form  both  infide  and  out,  but  he 
has  the  particulars  above  mentioned  relating 
to  the  mind,  or  inward  principle.    He  is 

Y4 
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fagacious  *  beyond  all  the  other  animals  inha- 
biting the  woods  ;  he  has  a  mildnefs  and  a 
gentlenef9  in  his  nature,  which  is  really 
wonderful  in  a  wild  animal,  and  would  not 
be  found  in  him,  if  he  were  an  animal  of 
prey,  and  fubfifted  upon  flefh,  not  upon 
herbs  and  fruits  :  He  is  docile  and  tradable, 
imitating  what  he  fees  us  do,  not  ridiculous- 
ly as  the  monkey  does,  but  with  gravity  and 
decency  :  He  is  capable  of  the  greateft  af-> 
fedtion,  not  only  to  his  brpther  Orang  Ou-? 
tangs,  but  to  fqch  among  us  as  ufe  hitn  kind- 
ly* And  it  is  a  fad,  well  attefted  to  me  by 
a  gentleman  who  was  an  eye-witqefs  of  it, 
that  an  Orang  Outang,  whiph  wa$  on  board 
his  fliip,  conceived  fuch  an  affection  for  the 
cook,  that  wheq,  upon  fome  occafion,  he 
left  the  fhip,  to  gpalhore,  the  gentleman  faw 
the  Orang  Outang  fhed  tears  in  great  abun- 
dance.    And?  laftlj)  the  great  Orang  Ou-. 

*  Under  the  r*  «Ar  or  manners,  Ariftotle  comprehend* 
not  only  what  19  properly  denoted  by  that  vord,  viz. 
the  gifpoiitions  or  affcdions,  but  alfo  the  fagacity  and 
nnderftanding  of  man,  as  appears,  from  c.  3.  lib.  9.  of  his 
natural  hiftory,  where  he  fays,  T*  h  nfri  r*?  £***>  •**?{ 
HpSiH  v^ti^e,  jtrnvMr  ft  ti&t*ny  *«i  *f«atV«>  xtu  cliff*?, 
mm*  nj*mrnr»,  *m*  mot,  «w  «»u«i.  So  that  what  Ariftotle 
palls  the  manners  of  animals,  comes  precifely  to  what 
I  call  their  internal  principle. 
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tang  carries  off  boys  and  girls  to  make  (laves 
of  them,  which  not  only  (hews  him,  in  my 
apprehenfion,  to  be  a  man  *,  but  proves* 
that  he  lives  in  fcciety,  and  muft  have  made 
fame  progrefs  in  the  arts  of  civil  life;  for 
we  hear  of  no  nations  altogether  barbarous 
who  ufe  (laves. 

But  ftill  it  i^  true  what  Bontius  has  ob- 
ferved  in  the  paflage  above  quoted,  that  he 
wants  thfc  faculty  of  fpeech  belonging  to 
man ;  at  leaft,  this  is  the  cafe  of  the  Orang 
Outangs  of  Africa  and  India ;  and,  if  it  couM 
be  proved  that  fpeech  was  natural  to  man, 
the  obje&ion  would  be  invincible ;  But  I 
think  I  have  proved  the  direft  contrary ;  and 
havefhown  evidently,  by  arguments,  both  a 
priori  and  a  pojierioriy  that  there  is  no  na- 
tural language  belonging  to  man,  except 
what  belongs  to  other  animals  ;  and  all 
that  can  be  truly  faid  of  man  is,  that  he  has 
the  capacity  of  acquiring  the  faculty  of 
fpeech,  as   well  as  many  other  faculties, 

*  It  is  given  by  Mr  Buffon,  as  a  certain  proof  of  hu- 
pianity,  and  a  diflinguiihing  mark  of  difference  betwixt 
us  and  the  brutes —  '  car  nous  ne  voyons  pas  que  les  a- 
«  niraaux,  qui  font  plus  forts  et  plus  adroits,  common- 
«  dent  aox  autres,  et  les  faflent  fervir£  leur  ufa£e;'  w/.  U 
f*  160. 
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which  he  has  added  to  his  nature.  If,  there- 
fore, any  thing  concerning  fpeech  were  to 
be  added  to  the  definition  of  man,  it  fliould 
be  mentioned  in  the  fame  way  as  intelleSi 
and  fclence  are  in  the  Peripatetic  definition ; 
and  we  fhould  fay,  that  man  is  an  animal 
capable  of  fpeech.   Now,  that  the  Orang  Ou- 
tang  has  this  capacity,  we  cafrnot  reafonably 
doubt,  when  w$  fee,  that  he  has  the  capa- 
city of  being  a  mufician,  and  has  actually 
learned  to  play  upon  the  pipe  and  harp,  a 
fad  attefted,  not  by  a  common  traveller,  but 
by  a  man  of  fcience,Mr  Peirefc,and  who  re- 
lates it  not  as  a  hearfay,  but  as  a  fa&  con- 
fiding with  his  own  knowledge.     And  this 
is  the  more  to  be  attended  to,  as  it  fhows, 
that  the  Orang  Outang  has  a  perception  of 
numbers,  meafure,  and  melody,  which  has 
always  been  accounted  peculiar  to  our  fpe- 
cies.    But  the  learning  to  fpeak,  as  well  as 
tljLe  learning  mufic,  muft  depend  upon  par- 
ticular circumftances;  and  it  fhall  be  fhewn, 
in  the  fequel,  that  men,  living  as  the  Orang 
Outangs  do,  upon  the  natural  fruits  of  the 
earth,  with  few  or  no  arts,  are  not  in  a  fi- 
liation that  is  proper  for  the  invention  of 
language.     The  Orang  Outangs,  who  play- 
pd  upon  the  pipe,  had  certainly  not  invent- 
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ed  this  art  in  the  woods ;  but  they  had  learn- 
ed it  from  the  negroes  or  the  Europeans  ; 
and  that  they  had  not  at  the  fame  time  learn- 
ed to  fpeaky  may  be  accounted  for  in  one 
or  other  of  two  ways ;— -either  the  fame  pains 
had  not  been  taken  to  teach  them  articula- 
tion ;  or,  fecondly,  mufic  is  more  natural 
to  man,  and  more  eafily  acquired  than  even 
fpeech,  and  was  probably,  as  fhall  be  after- 
wards Ihewn,  firft  learned  by  them. 

Theobje&ion,  therefore,  when  thorough- 
ly examined,  comes  to  this,  that  the  Orang 
Outang  has  not  yet  learned  the  feveral  arts 
that  we  pra&ife ;  and  among  others  which  he 
has  not  acquired,  is  that  of  Language.  If, 
pn  this  accountf  the  Orang  Outang  be  not  a 
xnan,thenthofe  philofophers  of  Europe,  who, 
about  the  time  of  the  difcovery  of  America, 
maintained,  that  the  inhabitants  of  that  part 
of  the  world  were  not  men,  reafoned  well  j; 
for,  certainly,  the  Americans  had  not  then, 
nor  have  they  yet,  learned  all  the  arts  of  which 
their  nature  is  capable.  But  I  think  the  Pope, 
by  his  bull,  decided  the  controverfy  well, 
when  he  gave  it  in  favour  of  the  humanity 
of  the  poor  Americans :  And,  tor  the  fame 
reafon,  we  ought  to  decide,  that  the  Orang 
Qutangs  are  men*    And,  indeed,  it  appears 
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to  me,  that  they  we  not  fo  much  inferior  to 
the  Americans  in  civility  and  cultivation, 
as  feme  nations  of  America  were  to  us,  when 
we  firft  difcovered  that  country. 

It  is*  however,  true,  that  the  Orang  Outang, 
particularly  the  Pongo*  or  great  one,  is  an 
animal  very  different  in  many  refpeSs  from 
us,  both  in  body  and  mind ;  and  if  this  dif- 
ference could  not  be  accounted  for,  he  might, 
with  fome  reafbn,  be  reckoned  an  animal  of 
a  different  fpecies.  But  I  think  it  is  eifily 
to  be  accounted  for  from  the  change  which 
culture  and  civilization  makes  upon  all  ani- 
mals. 

That  this  change  muft  be  very  great  will 
be  evident,  if  we  compare  the  natural  (late 
of  animals  with  their  tame  domeftic  life. 
In  the  natural  ftate,  the  animal  lives  in  the 
open  aif,  provides  for  himfelf  fubfiftence, 
which  is  either  the  natural  fruits  of  the  earth, 
or  the  flefh  of  other  animals,  if  he  be  an  ani- 
mal of  prey;  and  has  tio  more  than  fuffices 
nature,  often  lef6.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
tame  domefticated  animal  lives  under  cover, 
dofe  and  warm,  and  often  with  the  addition 
of  the  unnatural  heat  of  fire.  His  food  U  the 
artificial  fruits  of  the  earth,  or  flefh,  both  ve- 
ry often  prepared  by  fire.  A&d  mnf  of  them 
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arc  fed  in  this  manner,  without  any  labour 
or  care  taken  by  them  to  provide  it.  Such 
a  total  change  of  the  whole  oeconomy  and 
manner  of  life  rauft  of  neccffity  make  a 
great  change*  one  way  or  another,  upon' the 
animal,  both  with  refpe£t  to  the  body,  and 
to  the  chara&er  and  temper  of  the  mind. 

Nor.  is  this  mere  theory  and  fpeculation ; 
for  it  is  a  certain  fad,' that  fame  animals 
have  been  {b  changed,  by  being  domeftkated 
and  educated  by  man,  that  the  original  and 
natural  animal  is  hardly  to  be  found  out 
Of  this  kind,  the  dog  is  a  remarkable  exam- 
ple. For  he  has  been  {0  much  handled^  as 
Buffon  exprefie*  it,  by  men,  that,  if  the  fox 
is  not  the  original  wild  dqg»  which  Mr  Buf- 
fbn  afierts  he  is  not,  and  I  think  has  given 
very  good  reafons  for  his  a0ertion,it  is  alto- 
gether uncertain  where  he  is  to  befound;  for 
thofe  dogs  that  run  wild  in  America  are  cer- 
tainly not  original  in  that  country,  but  the 
offspring  of  tame  dogs  that  have  been  brought 
from  Europe.  Then,  there  is  that  .common 
animal  the  hen*  which  is  fix  much  altered  by 
the  tame  houfed-life,  that  we  cannot  cer- 
tainly know  from  what  original  flock  fhe 
came,  whether  from  the  partridge,  the  com- 
mon muir-fowl,  or  groufe,  as  they  call  them, 
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the  black-cock  or  heath-fowl,  or,  what  I 
think  more  probable,  is  the  offspring  of  fome 
foreign  bird  that  has  been  imported  to  this 
country  ;  which,  I  believe,  is  likewife  the 
cafeV)f  our  tame  ducks  and  geefe. 

But,  even  where  the  animal  is  not  fo  much 
changed,  by  being  under  our  care,  as  not  to 
be  knowable  in  his  original  ftate,  dill  the 
change  is  very  great.  The  firft  example  I 
{hall  give  is  of  thchog,  who  is  undoubtedly 
of  the  fame  fpecies  with  the  wild  hog,  an  ani- 
mal very  well  known  on  the  continent.  But 
thofe  that  are -wild  differ  much  in  colour 
and  fhape  from  the  tame,  and  likewife  ia 
fee,  the  wild,  particularly  the  males  of  them, 
being  much  larger,  ftronger,  and  fiercer  than 
the  tame.  The  inftind  too  of  the  wild  is 
different  from* that  of  the  tame,  particularly 
in  this,  that  the  wild  boar  is  a  folitary  ani- 
mal, as  foon  as  he  grows  up,  and  can  live  a- 
lone,  and  defend  himfelf  againft  the  wolf  *. 
Whereas,  the  tame  kind  always  chufe  to 
herd ;  aad  particularly  at  night,  when  tbey 
fleep,  they  have  the  clofeft  fociety  perhaps 
of  any  animal  known. 

-  *  Buffpa,  toL  5.  p.  no*  . 
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The  wild  cat  too  is  very  different  from 
the  tame,  particularly  in  the  fize;  for  the 
wild  is  much  bigger,  ftronger,  and  fiercer. 

The  bullock  too,  in  his  natural  ftate,  ap- 
pears to  be  a  much  larger  animal  than  the 
tame;  for  there  have  been  found,  in  fome 
lochs  of  Scotland,  heads  of  bullocks  of 
monftrous  fize,  and  which,  there  is  all  the 
reafon  in  the  world  to  believe,  were  the 
heads  of  wild  bullocks  inhabiting  the  woods, 
before  Scotland  was  cultivated  and  peopled 
as  it  is  now.  And  I  hold  it  to  be  a  gene- 
ral rule,  which,  for  what  I  know,  does  not 
fuffer  any  exception,  that  every  animal,  in 
the  natural  ftate,  and  in  a  country  and  climate 
which  are  natural  to  them,  provided  only  they 
have  nouriflimcnt  fufficient,  is  larger  and 
ftronger  than  the  fame  animal  tamed  and  hou- 
fed.  Even  in  Lapland,  where  one  fhould  think 
the  animals  would  ftand  more  in  need  of  man, 
and  his  arts,  than  in  milder  climates,  it  is  a 
certain  fad  that  the  wild  rein-deer  are  larger 
than  the  tame  *.  And  the  reafon  I  think  is 
obvious,  which  is  no  other  than  this,  that 
every  animal  muft  thrive  beft  in  that  ftate 

*  See  the  account  of  Lapland,  lately  publiflied  bf 
Lcemius,  a  Danifh  miffionary  in  that  country, 
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in  which  it  is  placed  by  God  and  nature. 
Nor  can  any  alterations  of  that  ftate  be  made 
by  human  art,  without  the  animal  being  im- 
paired in  fize,  health  of  body,  ftrength,  and 
longevity.  Now,  the  change  we  have  made 
in  the  natural  ftate  of  the  animals  that  we  * 
have  tamed,  and  made  fubfervient  to  our  ufe, 
is  very  great :  For,  befides,  the  change  of 
diet,  and  manner  of  life  in  the  particulars  a- 
bove  mentioned,  befidcs  the  ill  ufage  which 
they  commonly  fuffer  from  us,  we  make 
them  propagate  in  an  unnatural  manner, 
wtrich,  m  the  courfe  of  many  generations, 
muft  certainly  impair  the  vigour  of  the  race. 
In  aff  fpeeiefes  of  animate,  there  is  rcafca 
to  beKeve  that  nature  has  produced  as  many 
males  as  females :  Accordingly,  mitoy  ani- 
mals parr  ;  all  thofe,  I  am  perfuaded,  whole 
oeconomy  makes  it  neceflkry,  that  both  pa- 
rents fhoutd  join  m  rearing  the  offspring, 
which  is  the  cafe  of  moft,  if  net  of  all  the 
oviparous.  And,  among  thofe  animals  that 
do  not  pair,  foeh  as  oxen  and  horfes,  where 
the  mother  alone  can  rear  the  offspring,  and 
provide,  for  k,  till  it  be  able  to  provide 
foe  itfelf,  though,  the  ftronger  and  fier- 
cer male  will  no  doubt  have  the  ufe  of 
the  greater  number  of  females ;  yet  one  of 
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thofe  males  in  the  natural  ftate,  will  not 
ferve  fo  many  females,  as  we  make  him 
ferve  in  the  domefticated  ftate;  and  the  Fe- 
males likewife,  by  being  houfed  and  pam- 
pered, breed  oftener,    and   produce    mpre 
at  a   time,  than  they   do   in   the   natural 
ftate.     This   at   leaft    is   the   cafe  of    the 
animal  above  mentioned,  the  hog.     For  the 
wild  fow  breeds  only  once  a  year;  whereas, 
the  tame  commonly  breeds  twice  a  year,  *. 
Nor  does  the  wild  produce  fo  many  at  a 
litter ;  for  (he  never  exceeds,  as  I  am  inform- 
ed, five  or  fix;  whereas,  the  tame  produ-> 
ces  fometimes  to  the  number  of  eighteen, 
tho*  fhe  have  but  fourteen  teat6;  but,  for 
this,  Mr  Buffon  ought  not  to  accufe   na- 
ture of  any  defeft  or  imperfection.     Now, 
it  is  certain,  that  the  female  by  breeding, 
as  well  as  the  male  by  begetting,  more  than 
nature  intended,  will  not  only  be  weakened 
themfelves,   but  their  race  will  be  impair- 
ed; efpecially  if  they  begin  to  breed  too  foon, 
which  is  the  cafe  of  all  the  animals  that 
are  houfed  and  pampered.     For  that  un- 
natural diet  and  warmth  brings  on  a  pre-* 

*  Buffon,  toqi.  5.  p.  1 15. 

Vol..  I,  Z 
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mature  puberty;  than  which,  nothing  con- 
tributes more  to  weaken  the  race,  as  is 
well  known  to  all  breeders.  And  we  alfo 
hurt  the  young  animals,  by  either  taking 
them  altogether  from  the  mother,  and  fo 
bringing  them  up  in  an  unnatural  way,  or 
by  taking  them  away  fooner  than  ought  to 
be  done. 

Further,  not  only  are  animals  fo  much 
altered  by  culture  and  art,  but  likewife  ve- 
getables ;  fo  that  many  of  them  alfo  are 
hardly  to  be  found   in  the  natural  ftate. 
Flowers,  particularly,  have  in  this  way  un- 
dergone a  remarkable  change;  for,  of  them* 
nature    has   produced   only    fingle-leaved 
flowers,  at  leaft  this  is  the  general  rule,  to 
which  I  believe  there  are  very  few  excep- 
tions; but,  by  our  art,  we  have  doubled, 
tripled, or  quadrupled  the  flower-leaves;   in 
fh6rt,  multiplied  them  fo  much,  that  the 
plant  becomes    altogether  unfruitful,  and 
lofes  that  natural  faculty  of  reproducing  it- 
felf,  and  fo  continuing  its  fpecies,  which  is 
common  to  all  animals  and  vegetables.     Of 
fruits,  fuch  as  pears  and  apples,  we  have 
piade  new  fpeciefes,  or,  at  leaft,  great  varia- 
tions of  the  fame  fpecies;  and  one  clafs  of 
plants,  the  moft  ufeful  to  us  of  all,  we  have 
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cultivated  fo  much,  that  the  origin  of  it  is 
as  much  hidden,  as  the  fountain  of  the  Nile 
was  of  old.  The  plant  I  mean  is  corn;  of 
which,  tho'  there  be  feveral  fpeciefes,  I  do 
not  know,  that  we  have  difcovered  with 
any  certainty  the  original  plant  of  any  of 
them.  Linnaeus  thinks,  that  he  has  found 
out  the  native  country  of  fummer-wheat, 
which  he  feems  to  think  a  grain  different 
from  winter-wheat ;  Buflfon  is  of  opinion, 
that  corn  is  originally  nothing  elfe  but  fome 
barren  grafs  of  the  meadow,  which  the  art 
of  man,  by  reiterated  culture,  has  transfor- 
med into  a  fruitful  plant,  the  chief  fupport 
of  life  in  this  part  of  the  world  *;  and  he 
thinks,  that,  by  being  often  fown  in  un- 
cultivated ground,  it  might  be  brought  back 
again  to  the  original  barren  plant  f« 

#  Buffon  torn.  5.  p.  195. 

f  Ibid  p.  196. — Tho'  I  be  perfuaded,  that  this  plant 
is  very  much  altered   by  culture,  I  can  hardly  believe 
that  it  is  fo  much  altered  as  Mr  Buffon  fays.  At  the  fame 
time,  I  do  not  know  upon  what  authority  Linnaeus  has 
laid,  that  a  fpecies  of  wild  wheat  is  to  be  found  apud 
Bafcbiros  in  campis  Heintzelman\   Unnaei  fpecies  plantar.  12& 
But  the  beft  authenticated  account  I  have  found  of  the 
original  plant,  of  one  fpecies  of  corn,  is  in  an  author 
yrhom  I  {hall  have  occafion  to  quote  often  in  the  fequel, 
Z.2 
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If,  therefore,  both  animals  and  vege- 
tables, are  to  much  changed  by  culture  and 
art,  what  muft  be  the  cafe  of  man,  who  has 
certainly  cultivated  himfelf  more,  and  been 
more  the  fubjed  of  hia  own  art,  than  any 
other  animal,  or  any  plant,  and  through  a 
longer  courfe  of  time  i  For  man  muft  have 
firft  cultivated  himfelf,  before  he  could  cul- 
tivate any  thing  elfe.  Is  it  then  a  wonder, 
that  this  man  of  nature,  the  Orang  Outang, 
fhould  be  fo  different  from  us?  Or,  is  it 
not  rather  a  wonder,  that  we  fhould  find  in 
him  any  of  our  own  features?  Yet  the 
fad  truly  is,  that  the  man  is  eafily  diftin- 
guUhable  in  him;  nor  are  there  any  diffe- 
rences betwixt  him  and  us,  but  what  may 
be  accounted  for  in  fo  fatisfa&ory  a  manner, 
that  it  would  bet.  extraordinary  and  unna- 
tural, if  they  were  not  to  be  found.     His 

Gabriel  Saganfs  travels  into  the  country  of  the  Huron*, 
in  North  America.  It  is  well  known,  that  none  of  the 
Hurons,  nor  any  of  the  North  Americans,  cultivate  any 
grain  except  Indian  com.  Yet,  in  that  country,  Sagard 
fays  he  faw  a  field,  which  appeared  to  him  at  a  diftance 
to  be  a  field  of  wheat;  but,  upon  looking  nearer  to  it,  he 
found  that  the  ear  was  like  rye,  and  the  grain  like  oats. 
He  fays  alio,  that  he  faw  there  likewife  wild  peas,  fo 
thick,  that  he  fhould  have  thought  they  had  been  fown^ 
|>.ii4. 
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body,  which  is  of  the  fame  fhape  with  ours, 
is  bigger  and  ftronger  than  ours,  at  lead  in 
the  large  kind,  (for  there  is  among  them 
variety  of  fizes,  as  well  as  among  us),  ac- 
cording to  that  general  law  of  nature  above 
obferved.  His  mind  is  fuch  as  that  of  a  man 
muft  be,  uncultivated  by  arts  and  fciences, 
and  living  wild  in  the  woods.  And  parti- 
cularly, with  refped  to  language,  if,  in  fuch 
a  flat e,*  they  had  had  the  ufe  of  fpeech,  it 
would  have  proved,  either  that  language  is 
natural  to  man,  the  contrary  of  which  I 
think  I  have  already  demonftrited,  or  that 
it  is  of  eafy  invention,  and  not  the  artificial 
thing  which,  in  the  fequel,  I  hope  I  {hall 
prove  it  to  be. 

The  only  thing  thatCemains  to  be  ac- 
counted for  is,  how  it  comes  to  pafs  that  the 
Orang  Outangs,  if  they  be  truly  men,  are 
in  a  Rate  fo  different  from  the  reft  of  their 
fpecies  ?  The  fame  queftion  may  be  afked 
concerning  the  favages  on  the  river  Gaboon, 
in  the  farne^country  of  Africa ;  and  likewife 
concerning  the  leveral  favages  that  have 
been  found  in  different  parts  of  Europe  at 
different  times.  But,  fuppofe  we  could  give 
bo  anfwer  to  thefe  queftions,  it  would  be  no- 

z3  * 
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thing  extraordinary,  as  there  are  certainly 
many  fads  relating  to  man,  as  well  as  to  other 
animals,  for  which  we  cannot  account ;  but 
it  would  be  arrogance  and  prefumption,  there- 
fore, to  difbelieve  them.     That  men,  with- 
out the  ufe  of  fpeech,  fliould  be  found  in  the 
midft  of  the  civilized  nations  of  Europe,  is 
much  more  incredible  than  that  fuch  men 
fhould  be  found  in  Africa,  a  country  which 
>  we  are  fure  in  all  times  has  abounded  with 
wild  men.    In  the  inland  part  of  that  great 
continent,  arts  and  civility  appear  to  have 
made  lefs  progrefs  thao  any  where  elfe,  per- 
haps, on  the  face  of  the  earth,  becaufe  there 
has  been  no  intercourfe  betwixt  it  and  other 
parts  of  the  world ;  and,   if  it  were  well 
fearched,  I  have  no  doubt,  that  many  ftrange 
animals  would  be  found  in  it,  and,  among 
others,  man  in  his  natural  ftate.  From  thence* 
in  all  probability,  both  the  woolly  haired  fa- 
vage  of  the  Gaboon  river,  and  the  Orang 
Outangs   have  migrated  down  towards  the 
coaft  *,  and  fo  have  been  difcoVtred  by  the 

*  Dr  Greenhill,  from  whom  I  got  my  informatioa 
concerning  thofe  favages  of  the  Gaboon  river,  fays*  that 
they  fee,  almoft  every  week,  upon  that  coaft,  animals  that 
they  never  faw  before,  which  had  come  from  the  inland 

country..  • 
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more  civilized  inhabitants  there,  and  by  the 
Europeans,  with  neither  of  whom  they  have 
mixed,  for  feveral  good  reafons  that  might 
be  given  ;  and,  therefore,  have  not  learned 
language,  nor  any  other  of  their  arts.  One 
thing  at  leaft  is  certain,  that,  if  ever  men 
were  in  that  ftate  which  I  call  natural,  it 
muft  have  been  in  fuch  a  country  and  cli- 
mate as  Africa  where  they  could  live  with- 
out art  upon  the  natural  fruits  of  the  earth. 
Such  countries,  Linnaeus  fays,  are  the  na- 
tive country  of  man.  There  he  lives 
naturally;  in  other  countries,  non  nifi  co- 
afte,  that  is,  by  force  of  art.  If  this  be  fo, 
then  the  ftiort  hiftory  of  man  is,  that 
the  race  having  begun  in  thofe  fine  climates, 
and  having,  as  is  natural,  multiplied  there 
fo  much  that  the  fpontaneous  productions  of 
the  earth  could  not  fupport  them,  t{jey  mi- 
grated into  other  countries,  where  they  wete 
obliged  to  invent  arts  for  their  fubfiftence, 
and,  with  fuch  arts,  language,  in  procefs  of 
time*  would  neceflarily  come. 

I  have  dwelt  thus  long  upon  the  Orang 

Outang,  becaufc,  if  I  make  him  out  to  be  a 

marf?  I  prove,  by  fad  as  well  as  argument, 

this  fundamental  propofition,  upon  which 

Z4 
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my  whole  theory  hangs,  That  language  U 
not  natural  to  man.  And,  fec<mdly%  I  like- 
wife  prove  that  the  natural  ftate  of  man, 
fuch  as  I  fuppofe  it,  is  not  a  mere  hypothe- 
fis,  but  a  ftate  which  at  prefent  actually  ex- 
ifts.  That  my  fads  and  argument*  are  fo 
convincing  as  to  leave  no  doubt  of  the  hu- 
manity of  the  Orang  Outang,  I  will  not 
take  upon  me  to  fay;  but  thus  much  I  will 
venture  to  affirm,  that  I  have  faid  enough  to 
make  the  philofopher  confider  it  as  proble- 
matical, and  a  fubjedfc  deferring  to  be  inquir 
red  into  *.  For,  as  to  the  vulgar,  I  can  never 
expe£fc  that  they  fliould  acknowledge  \  any 
relation  to  thofe  inhabitants  of  the  woods  of 
Angola;  but  that  they  flhould  continue,  thro* 
a  falfe  pride,  to  think  highly  derogatory 
from  human  nature,  what  the -philofopher* 
on  th^  contrary,  will  think  the  greateft 
praife  of  man,  that,  from  the  favage  ftate, 


*  I  am  glad  to  hear,  that  there  is  a  gentleman  to  be 
fent  out,  by  feme  carious  perfons  in  London*  to  travel  in 
Africa,  in  order  to  inquire  about  the  Orang  Outang,  and 
other  curiofities  in  that  country.  And  there  is  one  tra- 
veller, who  has  already  been  there,  and  who  2s  now  up- 
on his  way  home,  from  whom  we  may  expect  to  near  of 
this,  and  other  wild  men  in  that  country. 
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in  which  the  Orang  Outang  lives,  he  fhould, 
by  his  own  fatyacity  and  induftry,  have  arri- 
ved at  the  date  in  which  we  now  fee  him. 


CHAP.     VI. 

Of  the  Progrefs  of  civil  Society. — That  this 
Progrefs fhews  it  is  not  from  Nature. 

WHAT  I  have  faid  of  the  Orang  Ou- 
tang, in  the  two  preceeding  chap- 
ters, will  not,  it  is  hoped,  appear  foreign  to 
the.fubjedt  we  are  now  upon,  which  is  to 
fhew  that  there  has  been  a  beginning  of  fo- 
ciety  as  well  ae  of  language.  The  Orang 
Outang  is,  if  not  in  the  beginning,  at  lead 
in  one  of  the  firft  ftages  of  fociety,  and  in  the 
progrefs  towards  a  more  civilized  ftate.  Now, 
wherever  there  is  a  progrefs,  there  muft  be 
a  beginning;  and, -from  what  I  have  related 
of  the  Orang  Outang:,  and  other  barbarous 
nations,  compared  with  the  ftate  of  people 
more  civilized,  it  is  evident  that  there  is 
a  progrefs  in  civil  fociety,  at  lead,  fuch  as 
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is  not  to  be  found  in  natural  things*  but  on- 
ly in  things  of  human  inftitution.  For,  firfli 
we  fee  men  living  together  in  herds,  like 
cattle  or  horfes,  without  even  coupling  to- 
gether, or  pairing,  as  we  fee  the  males  and 
females  of  certain  other  fpeciefes  do;  but,  ne- 
verthelefs,  darrying  on  fome  common  bufi- 
nefs,  fuch  as  fiftiing  or  hunting,  or  whatever 
elfe  may  be  neceflary  for  their  fuftenance, 
though  without  any  thing  that  can  be  cal- 
led government  or  rule ;  and  of  this  kind  are 
the  inftances  that  I  have  quoted  from  Dio- 
dorus  Siculus,  Herodotus,  and  modern  tra- 
vellers. Next>  we  fee  them  fubmitting  to 
government,  but  only  upon  certain  occafi- 
ons;  and  particularly  for  the  purpofeof  felf- 
defence:  In  which  cafe,  it  has  been  obfer- 
ved,  that  other  animals,  fuch  as  fheep  and 
horfes,  who  are  not  by  nature  political,  in- 
ftitute  a  kind  of  regimen  and  difcipline;  but 
which  appears  to  laft  no  longer  than  the 
danger.  Under  this  kind  of  occafional  go- 
vernment, certain  inhabitants  of  the  Carrib- 
bee  iflands  were,  when  we  firft  difcovered 
thofe  iflands.  They  had  chiefs  and  gene- 
rals in  time  of  war;  but,  in  time  of  peace* 
they  lived  under  no  government  at  all*. 

*  See  Labat*s  account  of  thofe  ifipndt, 
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#The  next  ftagc  of  civil  fociety  I  lhall  ob- 
ferve,  is  that  of  the  Indians  of  North  Ame- 
rica, who  have  a  government  in  time  of 
peace  as  well  as  war,  and  may  be  faid  to  form 
a  ftate.     This  government  is  adminiftered 
by  their  fachems,  or  old  men,  who  meet  to- 
gether in  council  to  deliberate  upon  public 
matters ;  and  to  their  determinations  in  fuch 
matters  the  young  men  fubmit ;  but  without 
any  compulfion  or  punifhment,  if  they  are 
refra&ory.  But,  in  other  matters,  every  man 
is  his  own  maftcr,  fubje&  to  no  controul, 
not  even  that  of  his  parents.     For,  though 
they  have  all  feparate  and  diftinft  families, 
there  is  no  domeftic  government  among 
them;  neither  have  they  any  laws  or  judges : 
So  that  every  man  defends  his  own  rights, 
and  revenges  the  injuries  done  to  him. 

A  ftri&er  and  more  regular  form  of  go- 
vernment obtains  in  the  feveral  countries  of 
Europe,  which  is  adminiftered  by  certain 
magiftrates,  known  under  different  names  in 
different  countries,  according  to  certain  rules 
and  regulations,  to  which  every  member  of 
the  ftate  is  obliged  to  fubmit,  under  certain 
pains  and  penalties.  For  the  great  diffe- 
rence betwixt  this  government  and  the  lad 
mentioned,  is  the  power  of  punifhment 
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which  the  magiftrate  aflumes,  not  only  fiy 
ofFenqes  againft  the  date,  but  for  injuries 
done  to  any  member  of  it,  who  is  not  al- 
lowed to  be  judge  in  his  own  caufe,  but  muft 
apply  to  the  magiftrate  for  redrefs ;  and  he 
alfo  determines  every  queftion  concerning 
right  or  property  among  the  citizens*  accor- 
ding to  eftablifhed  rules.  But  the  private 
lives  of  the  fubje&s  under  thofe  governments 
are  left  as  much  to  the  free  will  of  each  in- 
dividual, and  as  little  fubje&ed  to  rule,  as  in 
the  American  governments  above  mention- 
ed :  And  every  man  in  fuch  a  ftate  may, 
with  impunity,  educate  his  children  in  the 
word  manner  poffible,  and  may  abufe  his 
own  perfon  and  fortune  as  much  as  he  plea- 
fes,  provided  he  does  no  injury  to  his  neigh- 
bours, nor  attempts  any  thing  againft  the 
ftate. 

The  laft  ftage  of  civil  fociety,  in  which 
the  progreffion  ends,  is  that  moft  perfect 
form  of  polity,  which,  to  all  the  advantages 
of  the  governments  laft  mentioned,  joins 
the  care  of  the  education  of  youth,  and  like- 
wife  regulates  the  privite  lives  of  the  citi- 
zens ;  neither  of  thefe  being  left  to  the  will  and 
pleafure  of  each  individual ;  but  both  dire&ed 
by  public  wifdom.  Such  was  the  government 
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of  antient  Sparta,  andfuch  were  all  the  plans 
of  government  devifed  by  Plato  and  other 
philofophers. 

Nor  do  focieties  differ  lefs  in  their  fize 
and  extent,  than  in  their  nature  and  infti- 
tutions.  Some  of  the  earlieft  focieties  of  which 
we  have  any  record,  confided  only  of  fingle 
families.  The  family  of  Jacob  made  a 
fociety  by  themfelves.  The  Cyclops, 
as  Homer  tells  us,  a  barbarous  people  of 
thofe  times,  lived  in  that  way.  And 
Mr  Frezier,  in  his  voyage  to  the  South 
fea,  infdrms  us,  that  a  great  part  of  the  in- 
habitants of  Chili  live  in  the  fartie  manner  • 
at  this  day.  Some  of  thofe  families  produ- 
ced out  of  themfelves,  without  any  foreign 
mixture,  great  nations.  This  was  the  cafe 
of  the  family  of  Jacob.  But  mod  na- 
tions have  been  formed  by  the  affociation  of 
feveral  families ;  not,  however,  a  great  num- 
ber at  firft.  For  the  Indian  nations  of  North 
America  con  filled  originally  of  no  more  than 
three  families,  which  are  yet  preferved  a- 
xnong  them  diftinft ;  and  there  is  always  one 
of  them  that  is  accounted  more  honourable 
than  either  of  the  other  two  *.  The  Roman 

*  Whether  this  particular  be  mentioned  in  any  print- 
ed account  of  North  America,  I  do  not  know;  but  I 
have  it  from  the  French  Jefuite  I  mentioned  above,  whoa 
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ftatq,  in  like  manner,  oonftfted  originally  of 
afibciated  families;  a  clear  proof  of  which  is, 
that,  even  in  the  civil  ftate,  the  antient  fa- 
mily-government among  them  was  prefer- 
ved  in  its  full  rigour,  infomuch,  that  the  fa- 
ther had  power  of  life  and  death  over  his 
children.  From  fuch  fmall  beginnings,  na- 
tions have  grown  to  the  fize  (of  which  we 
now  fee  them ;  and  the  whole  hiftory  of 
mankind  is  nothing  but  a  narrative  of  the 
growth  of  families  into  nations,  of  fmall  na- 
tions into  great,  and  of  great  nations  into 
mighty  empires.  Thefe  at  laft  become  too 
great,  and  fall  by  their  own  weight  But 
they  are  never  broken  into  fuch  fmall  pieces 
as  thofe  of  which  they  were  originally  con- 
stituted :  For  I  doubt  it  is  a  miftake  to  fup- 
pofe,  as  fome  do,  that  there  is  a  perpetual 
revolution  and  circle  in  human  affairs.  So 
far  from  that,  it  appears  to  me,  that  men 
are  ftill  going  farther  and  farther  off,  not 
from  the  ftate  of  nature  only,  but  from  the 
original  conftitution  of  fociety. 

This  progrefs  in  civil  fociety,  and  die 
many  changes  and  revolutions  it  is  fubjeft 

I  reckon  a  better  authority  in  what  relates  to  the  Indians 
of  that  country  than  any  thing  we  have  printed. 
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to,  plainly  fhew,  that  it  is  not  from  nature, 
but  of  human  inftitution.  For  nature  is  per- 
manent and  unchangeable,  like  its  author: 
And,  accordingly,  the  wild  animals,  who  are 
undoubtedly  in  a  ftate  of  nature,  ftill  pre- 
ferve  the  fame  oeconomy  and  manner  of  life 
wkh  no  variation,  except  fuch  as  thange  of 
circumftances  may  make  abfolutely  neceflary 
for  the  prefervation  of  the  individual  or  the 
ijpecies ;  and  the  variation  goes  no  farther 
than  that  neceffity  requires. 


CHAP.      VII. 

Authorities  in  fupporf  of  this  Opinion  con- 
cerning the  natural  State  of  Many  fr§m 
antient  Philofophers  and  Hiflorians,  from 
Fathers  of  the  Church,  and  modern  Di- 
.  vines. 

THUS  I  have  endeavoured  to  prove, 
both  by  fa&s  and  argument,  that  the 
political  ftate  among  men  is  not  from  nature, 
but  from  inftitution,  and  that  man,  in  his  natu- 
ral ftatute,is  a  wild  animal,  without  language 
or  arts  of  any  kind.  I  ihould  now  proceed 
|o  affiga  the  caufes  that  gave  rife  to  civil  f<* 
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ciety :  But,  before  I  do  this,  as  I  know  my 
opinion  concerning  the  natural  ftate  of  man 
will  appear  to  many  very  extraordinary,  I 
will  endeavour  to  fupport  it  by  authorities 
likewife ;  firft  premifmg,  that  I  would  be 
underftood  to  fpeak  only  of  his  prefent  na- 
ture, and  of  his  prefent  ftate  ot  exiftence, 
not  of  any  former  more  perfect  ftate.  For,  as 
I  have  obferved  elfewhere,  both  religion  and 
philofophy  teach  us,  that  man  did  once 
exift  in  a  more  perfect  ftate. 

And  I  will  begin  with  the  authority  of 
Horace,  which  is  clear  and  decifive  in  the 
cafe,  as  appears  from  the  paflage  which  I 
have  made  the  motto  of  my  book,  and 
which  I  {hall  explain  more  particularly  af- 
terwards. And  the  greater  regard  is  to  be 
had  to  his  authority,  that  he  was  not  only 
one  of  the  beft  poets  the  Romans  ever  hadf 
but  a  very  good  philoibpher;  and  he  was 
of  that  fedt  of  philofophy  among  the  anti- 
ents,  which,  of  all  others,  attended  moil  to 
fadts  and  obfervations:  Whereas,  the  other 
antient  philofophers  dealt  more  in  theory 
and  fpeculation,  than  in  fads  *. 

*  It  was  a  great  faying  of  Epicurus^-w  fm%trm  *•«* 
f(ttfof*iut<—And  the  philofophers  of  that  fchool  may  t^ 
&id  to  have  begun  the  experimental  philofophy. 
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The  next  authority  that  I  fliall  mention 
is  that  of  another  poet,  and  a  philofopher 
too  of  the  lame  fchool,  I  mean  Lucretius, 
who,  in  his, fifth  book,  nj.  923.  et  feq.  de- 
{bribes  the  primitive  ftate  of  our  race  very 
accurately,  and  like  a  philofopher,  who  had 
inquired  much  into  fads.  After  telling 
how  we  lived  in  the  woods  and  mountains, 
without  the  ufe  of  fire,  he  adds, 

Nee  commune  bonum  poterant  fpedtare,  nequc  ullis 
Moribus  inter  fe  fcibant,  nee  legibus  uti. 
Quod  quoique  obtulerat  praedae  fortuna,  ferebat, 
Sponce  fua,  fibi  qaifquc  valere  et  were  do&u*. 

After  which,  he  proceeds  to  relate  how  men 
aflbciated  together,  which  he  afcribes  chiefly 
to  the  fear  of  wild  beafts,  and  how  they 
built  huts,  difcoveretf  the  ofe  of  fire,  and 
reared  families.  Even  that  way,  fays  our 
author,  the  race  would  not  have  lafted. 

At  varios  linguae  fonitus  naturafubegit 
Mittere,  et  udlitas  expreffit  nomina  rerum. 

So  that,  according  to  Lucretius,  language 
<was  invented  by  men,  after  they  had  aflb- 
dated  together,  and  made  fome  progrefs  in 
civility. 
Vol*  L  A  a 
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The  ik* .  authority  I  (hall  quote  is  ftill  a 
more  refpe&able  one.  It  is  that  of  Plato.  He, 
in  his  firft  book  of  laws,  has  fpoken  much 
of  the  renovation  of  arts,  after  nations  had  - 
been  deftroyed  by  fuch  calamities  as  I  have 
mentioned  in  the  beginning  of  this  book. 
He  does  not  indeed  reckon  language  among 
thofe  new-invented  arts;  but,  that  he  did  not 
think  language  natural  to  man  is  evident 
from  this,  that  he  has  exprefsly  faid,  that 
ideas  are  not  natural  to  man.  The  paflage  I 
allpde  to  is  in  the  Theaetetus  ;  the  words  of 
which  I  have  given  at  the  bottom  of  the 
page*.  In  order  to  undcrftand  it  perfedly, 
we  are  to  confider  that  he  had  been  fpeak- 
ing  immediately  before  of  the  general  ideas 
of  fubftance,  exiftence,  difference,  likenefs, 
&c. ;  which  ideas,  fays  he,  the  mind  forms 
by  going  over  and  comparing  things  toge- 
ther. Then  follows  the  pafTage  quoted ;  the 
fenfe  of  which  is,  *  That  whatever  comes'to 

«ffy*irei$  r%   »«<  Bnfftu    «V*  }*«   rav  £*/u«7#f  MfqutJ*  Mr, 

<n*f  tun  *$>•*««>,  f*«f'*  *«'  "  Wf  *'«  wXXsn  «-f«£e«W 
x*i  vttinat  «r*$«y*fVtU<,  •**«»  «w  **i*{*y*Hm.  Tern.  i. 
/.  1 86.  ttiu  SerranU 
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*  the  mind  through  impreffions  made  upon 
4  the  body  is  by  nature  perceived,  both  by 
4  men  and  brutes,  immediately  upon  their 
4  birth.  But  the  ideas  refulting  from  the 
4  companion  of  thofe  perceptions,  fav  **vr"9 
4  «'«a#Iw»t«)  relating  to  their  nature  and  ufe, 
c  come  with  difficulty,  and  only  in  procefe 
4  of  time,  to  thofe  who  attain  to  them,  and 

*  are  the  fruit  of  much  labour  and  inftruc- 
4  tion/  If  this  be  the  fenfe  of  Plato's  words, 
as  I  think  it  certainly  is,  he  could  not  have 
ufed  clearer  to  exprefs  my  notion,  That  the 
perceptions  of  fenfe  are  from  nature^  but  the 
ideas  formed  from  thofe  perceptions  are  acquis 
redy  not  without  much  labour. 

Another  proof  of  Plato's  opinion  being 
the  fame  with  mine  concerning  the  natural 
flate  of  man,  is  what  he  fkys  of  men  having 
learned  to  number  from  obferving  the  rifing 
and  fetting  of  the  fun,  the  fucceffion  of  day 
and  night,  and  months  and  years  *  There 
was  then  a  time,  according  to  Plato,  when 
men  could  not  count  one,  two,  three ;  and, 
if  fo,  there  muft  have  been  a  time,  when 
they  were  altogether  without  arts  or  civili- 

*  Ep'morms,  f.  1007.  Ttmaeus,  p.  1058.  ediuFidni 

A  a  2 
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ty.  For  the  ufe  of  number*  U  the  founda- 
tion of  all  the  arts  of  life ;  nor  can  we  con- 
ceive men  carrying  on  any  kind  of  bufincfs 
without  the  practice  ot  arithmetic  in  foipe 
degree.  It  i$  therefore  certainly  true,  wtyat 
Plato  has  elfewhpre  faid,  that,  without  the 
ufp  of  qumbers,  we  have  no  knowledge  at 
»U  ti  awl*  fo  reality,  we  are  no  better  than 
the  ^rutps-  Accordingly,  thp  mod  barbarous 
nations,  as  we  fhall  fee  afterwards,  have  the 

ufeofmimbprs. 

Thefe  authorities  fjom  Plato  I  lay  the 
piore  weight  uppn,  that  he  is  as  far  as  any 
phijofopher  from  degrading  qr  vilifying  our 
fpecies,  but,  on  the  contrary,  appears  to 
have  the  higheft  idea  of  the  dignity  of  hu- 
man  nature. 

My  next  authority  is:  one  that  I  have 
already  quoted,  that  of  an  hiftorian,  high- 
ly efteemed  by  all  men  of  learning,  who 
has  written  an  univerfal  hiftory,  which 
may  be  confidered  as  the  hiftory  of  man, 
I  mean  Dipdprus  Siculus.  He  fays.,  info 
many  worc^s  J,    c  that  n\en  lived  at  firft 

f  Eptnom?  £.  xoq$.  et  feq, 

%  The  words  of  Diodorus  are :   Tcvs  h  t{  «$#w  yi*n- 
itfla*  r*9  «»*{#*•*>  Qmti*  if  aimadm  %*%  dftfi«S«  fim  x#Jfr7«- 
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1  difperfed,  and  fubfifted  upop  the  natural 

*  productions  of  the  earth  :    That  they  had 

*  no  ufe  of  fpeech,  and  uttered  only  inarti- 

*  culate  cries  ;  but,  having  herded  together 
1  for  fear  of  the  wild  beads,  they  invented 
1  a  language,    and   impofed  names   upon 

*  things.' 

There  can  be  no  authority  more  exprcfs 
than  this  ;  and  I  (hall  add  only  one  more, 
though  there  be  others,  from  a  refpedtable 
author  likewife,  who  was  not  only  the  great- 
eft  orator  the  Romans  ever  had,  but  their 
greateft  philofopher,  at  leaft,  the  greateft 
writer  of  philofophy  among  them.  By  this 
defcription  nobody  can  doubt  that  I  mean 
Cicero.  He  has  faid  exprefsly,  that  men 
originally  lived  after  the  manner  of  beads, 
without    reafon,    religion,     or   civility  *. 

£#7«i«t  Tf?  vg***HrI«7«>   ««*  **Z  *ulofCt8*§jf  «*»  raw  IirJjw 

*•{**?«    ««'  m>iffVf*t9Wf  (U9  V7T*    TUP   dtfgW,    «AA«A«*f    £•- 

TM   0«C#»,  «r<f«y»^<rx«F  ue  rtv  x*l*  fttttpv  r*i>t  «AA«Aav  tw- 

t*oiK>  «»  *•»  *«T  •*4fr  }u*t*t*9f  v**  *•?"*>    ***  *$«f  ****f 

QpHttt  «^Uk  wn'rw  W  trt^  wmflffiytnfuxf.     Uk  i.  $  8. 
*  Lib.  i.  Rhetoric,  in  initio.    His  words:   *  Fait  quod- 

*  daitor  tempos  com  in  agris  homines  paffim,  beftiaruna 

Aa  3 
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And,  in  another  paflage,  fpeaking  of  the 
Eleufinian  myfteries,  he  fays  it  was  by  them 
that  men  were  reclaimed  from  the  brutifh 
and  favage  life,  and  tamed  and  mitigated 
into  humanity  *. 

This  opinion,  therefore,  of  mine  may  be 
falfe  ;  but  it  is  not  new  nor  Angular ;  and, 
being  fupported  by  fuch  refpe&able  autho- 
rities, I  may  fay  the  concurring  teftimony  of 
all  antient  authors  who  have  treated  the  fub- 
je£t,  is,  I  think,  entitled  to  a  fair  and  candid 

'  more  vagabantur,  etfibi  viclufcrino  vitam  propagabant; 
«  nee  ratione  animi  quidquam,  fed  pleraque  viribus  corpo- 
*  ris,  adminiftrabant.  Nondum  divinae  religionis,  noa 
'  humani  officii  ratio,  colebatur,'  &c. 

#  Nam  mihi  cum  mult  a  erimia  tJhinaque  videntur  Athenae 
tuac  feferije,  atque  in  vita  kominum  attulije,  turn  nihil  melius 
Mis  myj}erih%  Quipus,  ex  agiesti   immaniqjjb  vita, 

EJCCULTI    AD    HUMANITATEM      ET      MITIGATI      SUM  US. 

De.  leg.  lib.  2.  cap.  14.  And,  according  to  Dr  War- 
burton's  commentary  upon  this  paffage,  the.  origin  of 
fociety  out  of  this  brutifh  ftate,  and  the  invention  of 
arts,  was  one  of  the  things  revealed  to  the  initiated 
in  the  myileries.  Divine  Legal,  book  a.  §  4.  fag.  170. 
According  to  the  opinion,  therefore,  of  this  mod  learn- 
ed author,  in  the  account  that  I  have  given  of  the  ori- 
gin of  human  fociety  and  of  humanity  among  men,  I  have 
broached  no  new  do&rine,  but  only  fo  far  difclofed  the 
myfteries  of  Ceres,  into  which  indeed  I  have  been  initi- 
ated by  the  ftudy  of  ancient  authors,  but  never  took  any 
oath  not  to  reveal  them. 
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examination,  which,  however,  it  cannot  ex- 
pert from  vulgar  prejudice,  but  only  from 
men  of  liberal  thought,  and  more  than  com- 
mon learning ;  and  it  is  for  fuch  only  that  I 
write. 

To  thofe  authorities,  in  fupport  of  myo- 
pinion  concerning  the  natural  ftate  of  man, 
I  will  add  others  tending  to  (hew,  that  my 
notion  of  language  being  invented,  is  not 
only  the  opinion  of  heathen  phil^lopheis, 
poets,  and  hiftorians,  but  of  chriftian  divines, 
both  antient  and  modern.  And  I  will  begin 
with  a  holy  Father  of  the  church,  renown- 
ed both  for  his  piety  and  learning,  and  who, 
on  account  of  his  attachment  to  the  catholic 
faith  againft  the  Arian  herefy,  fuffered  per- 
fection under  Valens,  an  emperor  additied 
to  that  herely.  I  mean  St  Gregory  biffrop 
of  Nyfla,  who,  in  his  orations  againft  Eu- 
nomius,  a  great  Arian  herefiarch,  exprefsly 
afierts,  in  more  than  one  place,  that  lan~ 
guage  is  of  human  invention  *. 
A  a4 

•  The  paflages  I  refer  to  are  in  the  izth  oratioa  a- 
gainft  tiiis  Eunomius.  In  fag.  761.  edit.  AiorM,  Pari/. 
t*m.  t.  he  has  thefe  words:  'h^c*  n  y^  f«p»  i<pi»pri*$ 
fH  tvri  xm  yp#gir1<««  r#f  #»r*p  §f9fmrm  it*  r%$  *t*i*Tttn% 
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Thb  fentiment  of  Gregory,  a  learned 
French  divine*  Father  Simon,  in  his  criti- 
cal hiftory  of  the  Old  Teftament,  adopts,  and 

•»«j«f.  In  another  paiTage,  fag.  780.  he  maintains  that 
things  indeed  are  the  workmanfhip  of  God,  bnt  lan- 
guage of  men.— ^i/it«*  h  x«r«  r#  3-iiof  &tv\ijft»  v^ffctCy 
4vx  er»/**'  i**t  re  ptf  *x?  vV»rf«rj>  o?  *rg*fft«  mt  **v 
tnwHvuret  IcwpM**  •{{•»  to**,  r«*  h  *pm^rttttM^  rat  «r- 
*«»  Qinxt,  V  •?  **  naf  ixirrcr  w^  «*£<£*  ti  xmt  *- 
cvfavrn  ?it*r***t*9  iwimfLttw&t  I  \cfc,  t«vt«  m  A«f«x** 

3tr»4«f«>$   l^y«    TI  ««f   fVflfUtTCf      itVT^f  h    TtfVTflf   TlJF   A«yiX«V 

fvfaprt  1%  %*i  pvrtt9  fgy«>  0«ay.  K««  ixt<3if  r»  Xiyixtf  ft 
#«*•*»  #»*{*<••*,  «>«f*«<*S  ***#  r*|  r**  it?**  hctfumf,  xmi 
«#'  r#v  6*6u*r*r  lt*Qoi*i  &i*gy»r«i.  From  this  laft  men- 
tioned circumftance  of  the  diverfity  of  languages,  he, 
in  a  following  paffage,  fag.  781.  infers  that  language 
cannot  be  from  God.  c  The  nature  of  things,  fays  he, 
<  is  eternal  and  unchangeable,  and  atfe&s  our  fenfes  in 
«  the  fame  manner.  Thus,  fire,  water,  and  air  have  the 
«  fame  effects  upon  all  men. — Ovr*<  tuu  i  t»*  m/urr*?  $1- 
ft*  u*%t  u»  r«  *•»  ©•••  *"•**  «t^«{^MirfP  tpnyita-futii,  *«- 
,JV  «y  if  «vt<  **•  Kwi  >•  r#»  pf»  *$#fc«T#f  i  fvm. 
£n  In  «"«{•  *••  Gi«*  *i*«f«"*»  ^mmi  **iwif  •*,  m  l+Cnpmf- 
timw  *••«"*»  f»Mt  *&*  t»<t*i/t«k  y\*f<rvi  h*<P»£*f  fci- 
#7g<r9«»*f,  »ff  i»»J«  *v$fimr*ri*t  r*  v\*hq  ivx^Xew  ur*t. 
And  he  concludes  the  argument  in  this  manner,  p£. 

79a. 'Ocri   funt  w*f*#5  uV*»    «   *»fif    •  r*f   xt$i*irtVMf 

$«»«*  rnt  n'jittTfgtft  lixtoMf  tvpftar*  uf*i  tt6{i£*p*W  O*- 
T*  y*$  tg  *£«*«  ?*«  iffQmw  mm*  n*  immtf  r§  mtSymw, 
Quv  fapmrwf  ri»«)iS«rK«XMM  ytftno-Sw  r«#c  *&?****,  *w 
<#  *«  yfifiM  tMfu*h**t*§r  9vr$  ***  wm&mt  yA«*wi  W 
ftp*  3rfp«#if!#v*  •»•#  •»  «wirW  fiifirf*  ^im«  iirfrUh*« 
f^Ms*  «XA#  5iAt#»c  •  But  **vf  mvfymnws  if  «AA«mc  ymrtmi 
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iays,  that  neceflity  made  men  invent  lan- 
guage ;  lib*  1.  cap.  15. 

I  may  appear  too  fond  of  great  authorities, 
when  I  quote  a  moft  learned  divine  of  high 
rank  in  the  church,  ftill  living,  I  mean  Dr 
Warburton*  who  ha6  faid  exprefsly,  that  both 
writing  and  language  were  invented  out  of 
neceffity,  to  communicate  mens  thoughts  to 
one  another ;  Dm.  leg.  book  ^.feft.  4.  But, 
if  I  quote  at  all,  I  muft  quote  fairly;  and, 
therefore,  I  muft  do  the  Do&or  the  juftice  to 
fay,  that,  in  another  paflage  of  the  fame  fec- 
tion,  he  fays,  as  exprefsly,  that  God  taught 
the  firft  men  language. 

Q$pnnMt.  And,  ill  another  pa/Tage,  fag.  790.  he  treats 
it  as  a  notion  altogether  ridiculous,  that  the  power  of 
God  (hould  {hew  itfelf  in  words  and  fyllables,  or  that 
man  by  his  natural  faculties  (hould  not  be  able  to  invent 
them.  To  fuppofe  this,  he  fays,  is  to  believe  that 
God  w6ttld  act  the  part  of  a  grammarian,  and  employ 
Iiii&felf  in  teaching  language,  is  Jewifh  folly,  and  much 
below  the  fublimity  of  the  Chriftian  theology,  fag.  779. 
In  ihort,  he  feems  to  think,  with  the  poet,  that 

——futare  aliquem  nornina  diftribuife 
Rebus  j  et  ittde  homines  didicife  wcabula  frimaf 

Dtfipcreeft. 

Lucre  t. 
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Thus  it  appears  that  it  is  by  no  means  an 
agreed  point,  even  among  thofe  who  are 
learned  in  the  fcripture,  that  language  was 
revealed;  but  that,  on  the  contrary,  divines 
differ  from  one  another,  and  fometimes  the 
fame  divine  from  himfelf.  I  (hall,  therefore, 
I  hope,  be  allowed,  without  the  imputation 
of  impiety,  to  fuppofe  it  at  leaft  poffibie,  that 
language  may  have  been  invented ;  and  I  have 
faid  no  more.  I  will  only  add,  that  thofe 
authors,  who  are  of  opinion  that  language 
was  invented,  I  think  I  may  fet  down  as  au- 
thorities likewife  in  fupport  of  my  opinion, 
concerning  the  natural  date  of  man.  For  it 
feems  impolfible  that  they  could  have  con- 
ceived the  (late  of  man,  before  the  inventi- 
on of  language,  to  have  been  different  from 
what  I  have  reprefented  it  to  be. 

I  have  feen  a  fmall  treatife  lately  publifh- 
ed  in  Glafgow  under  the  title  of  c  An  At- 
4  tempt  to  (hew  that  the  Knowledge  of  God 

*  has  been,  in  all  Ages,  derived  from  Reve- 

*  lation  or  Tradition,  not  from  Nature/  in 
which  a  very  different  reprefentation  is  gi- 

I  have  quoted  the  above  paflTages  from  St  Gregory,  to 
{hew,  that  Photius  judges  well,  when  he  commends  not 
only  the  learning  and  piety  of  that  author,  but  the 
elegance  of  his  ftyle. 
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Ten  of  human  nature.     According  to  this 
author,  man,  inftead  of  being  able  to  invent 
all  the  arts  of  life,  and  language  among  the 
reft,  as  I  fuppofe,  and  to  difcover  the  great 
author  of  his  being,  could  not,  by  his  natu- 
ral faculties,  do  fo  much  as  provide  for  his 
own  fubiifte.nce ;  fo  that,  not  only  language, , 
but  all  the  neceflary  arts  of  life,  thofe  by 
which  we  are  fed,  clothed,  and  lodged,  wea- 
pons for  defence,  and  perhaps,  fays  he,  the 
implements  of  husbandry,  were  all  revealed 
to  us,  as  well  as  the  being  of  a  God ;  p.  3 1 . 
This  fyftem,  by  magnifying  the  neceffity  of 
revelation  fo  much,  may  appear,  at  firft  fight, 
to  be  very  pious,  and  I  have  charity  enough 
for  the  author  to  believe  that  it  was  written 
with  a  pious  intention.      But,  upon  a  tho- 
rough examination,  it  will,  I  am  perluaded, 
appear  to  the  judicious  reader  highly  impi- 
ous, as  it  overturns  at  once  natural  religion, 
which  is  the  only  foundation  on  which  re- 
vealed can  ft  and;  and,  with  natural  religion, 
human  reafon,  and  even  that  natural  faga- 
city  which  God  appears  to  have  beftowed 
upon  all  animals,  commonly  known  by  the 
name  of  in/linii^  by  which  they  are  enabled  to 
provide  for  their  fuftenance  and  defence.  Now 
J  think  it  is  much  more  for  the  honour  of 
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» 

the  Creator,  as  well  as  the  creature,  to  fup- 
pofe  that  man  was  at  firft  created  with  pow- 
ers fufficient  to  difcover  all  that  was  necef- 
fary  for  human  life,  and  even  to*  inveftigate 
the  great  Author  of  his  being,  than  to  fup- 
pofe  him  originally  a  mere  puppet,  moved 
and  dire&ed  in  every  thing  by  the  fame 
power  that  made  him, 

Nervis  ut  mobile  lignum. 

Such  an  automat  human  art  can  produce ; 
but  a  real  animal,  and  efpecially  an  animal 
fueh  as  man,  with  natural  powers  which 
make  him  capable  of  acquired  improve- 
ments, to  which  no  bounds  can  be  fet,  is  +* 
truly  a  work  worthy  of  omnipotence. 

So  far,  however,  I  agree  with  this  author, 
that,  if  we  hold  language  to  be  revealed,  we 
cannot  flop  there,  but  mud  maintain  that 
all  the  other  arts  of  focial  life  wpre  likewife 
revealed  ;  and,  firft  of  all,  the  ufe  of  fire, 
which  is  the  foundation  of  all  the  reft.  And 
indeed  our  becoming  fo  familiar  wifh  an  ele- 
ment fo  terrible  to  all  animals  in  their  natural 
ftate,  as  to  make  it  a  neceffary  of  life,  and  not 
to  be  able  to  live  without  it,  has  fairer  preten- 
tions to  revelation,  than  any  thing  elfebc- 
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longing  to  civil  life.  Accordingly  the  an- 
tient  mythologifts  tell  us,  that  it  came  from 
heaven,  not  honeftly  indeed,  but  ftolen,  as 
they  fay.  For,  as  they  thought  that  the  ufe 
of  fire  had  produced  much  mifchief  to  man  *, 
they  would  have  held  it  impious  to  main- 
tain that  it  was  the  gift  of  Heaven;  where- 
as, fome  religious  men  of  our  time  feem  to 
think  that  all  the  many  inventions  of  men 
ought  to  be  confidered  as  coming  immedi- 
ately from  God,  without  diftindion,  whe- 
ther they  have  been  ufcful  or  pernicious  to 
mankind, 

*  P*fl  ignem  actberlk  domo 
Sufydu&um,  mattes  et  nova  febrium 

Terris  incubuit  cohort ; 
Semotiqut  prhts  tarda  neceffitas 
Letbi  corripuit  gradum. 

The  philofophy  of  thefe  lines  is,  that  the  ufe  of  fire,  and 
the  invention  of  all  the  arts,  depending  upon  it,  that  is, 
in  one  word,  all  the  arts  pf  civil  life,  have  been  perni- 
cious to  mankind.  This  is  an  inquiry  which  does  not 
belong  to  our  fubjeft;  and  all  I  ihall  iky  of  it  at  pre- 
fent  is,  that  it  goes  altogether  out  of  the  fight,  not  only 
of  the  vulgar,  who  do  not  conceive  that  man  can  exift 
without  the  ufe  of  fire,  but  even  of  our  modern  philofo- 
phers,  all  except  that  lingular  genius,  which  this  age 
has  produced,  Mr  Rouffcau. 
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CHAP.       VIII. 

Of  the  Caufes  which  gave  rife  to  civil  S's 
ciety. 


I  Think  I  have  (hewn  very  clearly,  in  the 
preceeding  chapters,  from  fads,  argu- 
ments, and  authorities,  that  civil  fociety, 
which  alone  could  produce  a  language,  is 
not  from  nature,  or  coeval  with  the  animal, 
but  muft  have  had  a  beginning;  and  the 
queftion  now  to  be  examined  is,  how  it  be- 
gan ?  for  it  is  evident,  that  there  muft  have 
been  fome  caufe  of  a  change  fo"  great  as  from 
zjolitarji  or  at  leaft  an  animal  not  political^ 
to  a  focial  and  political  animal.  And,  I  fay, 
that  the  fame  caufe  that  firft  produced  ideas, 
and  made  men  rational  creatures,  did  alfo. 
make  them  focial  and  political,  and,  in  pro- 
cefsof  time,  produced  all  the  arts  of  life; 
and  this  caufe  is  no  other  than  the  neceffities 
of  human  life : 

Hinc  variae  tenere  artes:    Labor  omnia  vicfe 
Improbus,  ctduris  urgens  in  rcbtt*  egeftas. 
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For  not  only  did  this  want  produce  what  is 

called  the  neceffary  arts  of  life,  but,  after 

thofe  firft  wants  were  fupplied,  there  arofea- 

nother  want  very  urgent  likewife,  I  mean, 

the  want  of  occupation,  of  pleafure,  and  a- 

mufement,  which  gave  birth  to  the  pleafu- 

rable  arts  ;  and,  when  the  mind  came  to  be 

cultivated,  there  arofe  a  curiofity,  and  defire 

of  knowledge,   which   produced  the   fci-  I 

ences. 

But  the  neceffities  we  are  now  fpeaking 

of  were,  either  the  want  of  fubfiftence,  or  of 

defence  againft  fuperior  force  and  violence. 

As  to  the  want  of  fuftenance,  it  appears  e- 

vident,  that,  in  certain  countries  and  climates, 

the  natural  produce  of  the  earth  is  fufficient 

to  maintain  man,  as  well  as  other  animals, 
without  either  fociety  or  arts:  But,  in  the 
firft  place,  he  may  multiply  fo  much,  that  the 
fpontaneous  growth  of  the  earth,  without  art 
or  culture,  cannot  maintain  him  j  or  he  may 
go  to  countries  and  climates  which  by  na- 
ture are  not  fitted  to  fupport  him.  In  either  of 
thefe  cafes,  he  muft  have  recourfe  to  fociety 
and  arts.  It  is,  by  means  of  thefe,  that  man 
has  multiplied  more  than  any  other  animal 
of  equal  fize,  and  has  become  an  inhabitant 
of  every  country  and  cUmatej  whereas,  e- 
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very  other  animal  has  only  certain  countriei 
or  climates  where  it  can  fubfift. 

The  other  motive  which  I  mentioned,  as 
inducing   men  to  enter  into  fociety,   wa6 
felf-defence;  the  neceflity  of  which  will  ap- 
pear the  greater,  if  we  confider  two  things; 
Firfiy,    That  man  is   by    nature  weaker, 
and    not  near  fo  well  armed,  as  many  of 
the  beafts  of  prey;  and,  fecondly%  That  he 
is  the  natural    prey  of    all   thofe    beads, 
when  they  think  they   can   matter  him; 
whereas  fueh  beafts  do  not  prey  upon  one 
another ;  by  which  I  mean,  not  only  that  a 
lion  does  not  prey  upon  a  lion,  but  that  he 
does  not  prey  upon  a  tiger,  or  wolf,  or  any 
other  carnivorous  beaft,  though  of  lefs  fize 
of  ftirength,  unlefs  perhaps  in  cafes  of  ex- 
treme nec^flity.     But  man  is  the  common 
prey  pf  them  all ;  and  fome  of  them  who 
have  tailed  of  his  flefh  are,  like  the  Indians 
above  mentioned?  fonder  of  it  than  of  any 
other ;  which  is  faid  to  he  the  cafe  of  the 
Hippopotamus  or  river-borfe  in  Egypt   *. 
In  this  fo  difadvaqtageous  filiation,    fur- 
rounded  by  fo  many  enemies,  nature  ap- 
pears to  have  provided  no  defence  for  man 

*  See  Mailkt  the  French  ccurful's  accguat  tfEgtft. 
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but  ftiperior  fagacity.  Nor  would  even  that 
have  availed  him  in  the  (ingle  ftate;  but  it 
dire&ed  him  to  aflbciate  himfelf  with  others 
of  the  fame  fpecies ;  to  ad  in  concert  with 
them;  in  fhort,  to  inftitute  civil  fociety, 
and  invent  arts ;  and,  among  others,  that 
great  inftrument  of  focial  life,  Language* 
without  which  mankind  never  could  have 
proceeded  far  in  the  invention  of  arts.  But* 
with  the  affiftance  of  language,  fociety,  arts* 
and  fciences,  it  is  hardly  poffible  to  fet bounds 
to  the  progrefs  of  an  animal,  the  mod  faga- 
cious  and  inventive,  as  well  as  the  moft  imi- 
tative of  any  that  has  been  hitherto  difcover- 
ed;  and  who  has  from  nature  an  inftrument 
of  art,  which  may  be  called  the  inftrument 
of  inftrument  I*  as  by  it  lie  both  makes  arid 
ufes  other  inftruments;  I  mean,  the  human 
bandy  without  which  he  could  not,  though 
poffefled  of  fuch  fuperior  talents  of  mind, 
perform  the  works  of  art.  He  has  already 
made  himfelf  the  lord  of  this  lower  world, 
and  acquired  dominion  over  animals  very 
much  ftronger  and  fiercer  than  he,  and  by 
nature  much  better  armed.  The  face  of  the 
earth  he  has  changed  by  his  art  and  in- 
duftry,  and  even  the  elements  and  powers 
Vol  I.  B  b  . 
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of  nature  he  has  made  fubfervient  to  his 
purpofes. 

v. 

Audax  omnia  perpeti 

Gens  humana. 

Expertus  'vacuum  Dadalus  aera 
Pennis  non  homini  datis  *. 
Perrupit  Acheronta  Herculeus  labor. 
Nil  mortaltbus  arduum. 


*  This  ftory  of  Daedalus  is  no  doubt  a  poetical  fi&ion, 
though,  like  other  poetical  fictions,  it  has  a  foundation  in 
hiftorical  truth;  for  the  fad  appears  to  have  been,  that 
Daedalus  made  his  efcape  from  Crete  in  a  fwift-failing 
veflel  of  his  own  invention.  But  it  is  not  a  fiction,  that 
Bilhop  Wilkins,  a  mod  ingenious  as  well  as  learned 
man,  did  try  to  invent  an  art  of  fying%  and  was  fo  con- 
fident of  his  fuccefs,  that  he  faid,  he  did  not  doubt  but 
that  he  fhould  hear  men  calling  for  their  wings  as  they 
now  call  for  their  boots. 
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C    K    A    P.        IX. 

Continuation  of  the  fame  SubjeSl. — Some 
countries  not  ft  to  maintain  Men  in  the 
Natural  State. — All  countries  may  be  0- 
verfocked  with  Men,  as  well  as  ivith 
other  Animals. — The  Remedies  infuch  a 
cafe. 

THE  origin  of  human  fociety  is  a  fub- 
je£t  of  great  curiofity,  and  of  great 
importance  in  the  hiftory  of  man.  I  ftiould 
far  exceed  the  bounds  of  my  work,  if  I  were 
to  treat  of  it  at  as  great  length,  and  with  as 
great  accuracy,  as  it  deferves;  I  cannot  how- 
ever difmifs  it  without  fome  further  obfer- 
vations. 

It  appears  to  me,  that,  without  one  or 
other  of  thofe  two  caufes  which  I  have  af- 
figned  for  the  origin  of  fociety,  there  never 
would  have  been  fociety,  language,  or  arts, 
among  men :  .  And,  could  we  fuppofe  a 
country  naturally  fo  fruitful  as  to  produce, 
at  all  times  of  the  year,  food  in  abundance 
B  b  a 
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for  men,  however  numerous;  and  if  we 
could  alfo  fuppofe  the  climate  of  fuch  a 
country  fo  mild  as  not  to  require  any  pro- 
tection from  art  againft  it,  which  is  truly 
the  cafe  in  many  countries ;  and  if  we  could 
further  fuppofe,  that  there  were  there  no 
animals  of  fuperior  ftrength,  with  which 
men  were  obliged  to  contend, — I  do  not  fee 
how  it  ever  could  have  happened,  in  fuch  a 
country,  that  men  fhould  have  affociated, 
and  inftituted  civil  fociety. 

One  thing  at  leaft  is  certain,  that  in  fruit- 
ful countries,  and  benign  climates,  men  can 
live  very  well  in  the  natural  ftate,  and  may 
continue  a  long  time  in  that  ftate;  and  I 
think  it  is  equally  certain,  that,  in  rude  cli- 
mates, and  barren  countries,  they  cannot 
fubfift  at  all  without  fociety  and  arts.  Iii 
fuch  a  country  as  Canada,  for  example, 
which  is  covered  for  feverai  months  of  the 
year  with  deep  fnow,  how  is  it  poffible  the 
Indians  could  live  without  the  arts  of  fifhing 
and  hunting,  by  the  firft  of  which  they  fup- 
port  themfelves  in  the  fummer,  and  by  the 
laft  in  the  winter  ?  As  it  is,  they  very  often 
perifh  by  hunger ;  but,  without  thofe  arts,  or 
agriculture,  and  the  art  of  preferring,  as 
well  as  railing,  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  it  is 
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evident  they  could  not  live  a  year  to  an  end. 
For,  fuppofing  that  men  could  fubfift  upon 
herbs  or  foliage,  as  horfes  and  cattle  can  do, 
without  feeds  or  fruits,  (which  however  I  do 
not  believe) ;  or  fuppofing  that  they  could  be 
nourifhed  by  the  roots  of  certain  vegetables, 
to  be  found  wild  even  in  the  northern  coun- 
tries, which,  for  any  thing  I  know,  may  be 
the  cafe;  and  fuppofing  further,  that  they 
could  dig  for  them  with  their  fingers,  as  the 
wild  girl  above  mentioned,  whom  I  faw  in 
France,  told  me  fhe  did;  where  are  leaves 
or  herbage  to  be  found  in  fuch  countries  for 
one  half  of  the  year  ?  And  how  could  fingle 
men,  without  inftruments  of  art,  dig  for 
roots  in  ground  hardened  like  iron  by  froftv 
and  covered  with  fivje  or  fix  feet  of  fnow? 

From  thefe  confiderations  I  think  we  may 
infer,  that  men  never  could  have  lived  in 
the  natural  ftate  in  fuch  countries;  that  is, 
without  fociety  and  arts ;  and  confequently, 
that  in  thofe  countries  the  human  race  ne- 
ver could  have  a  beginning,  and  that  there- 
fore they  muft  have  been  peopled  from  mil- 
der climates,  by  tribes  and  colonies  of  men 
already  civilized,  and  who  brought  with 
Bb3 
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them  arts,  by  which  they  were  enabled  to 
fubfift  in  thofe  rougher  climates. 

And  this  explains  a  fa£t  in  the  hiftory  of 
man,  which  I  hold  to  be  certain,  as  both 
facred  and  profane  hiftory  agree  in  it,  That 
the  progrefs  of  the  human  race  has  always 
been,  fo  far  as  we  can  trace  it,  from  the  eaft, 
and  particularly  from  the  fouthern  parts  qf 
Afia,  where,  according  to  our  facred  books, 
the  human  race  firft  began.  For  thofe 
parts  of  Afia  are  a  much  finer  country  than  Eu- 
rope, and  have  always  produced  finer  bodies 
of  men,  and  other  animals,  as  well  as  better 
vegetables  *.  This  of  itfelf  makes  it  high- 
ly probable,  even  if  it  were  not  attefted  by 
hiftory,  that  men  having  firft  aflbciatedthem- 
felvcs  in  thofe  milder  and  more  fruitful  regi- 
ons of  Afia,  did  from  thence  fpread  them- 
felves  into  Europe,  and  other  parts  of  the 
world,  where  the  climate  was  not  fo  propi- 
tious to  the  human  race,  and  there  fubfiftecj 
by  arts  which  they  had  imported  f. 

*  This  is  an  obfervation  of  Hippocrates  the  phyfician, 
in  his  treatife,  De  aere,  aquis,  et  locis,  §  3.  />.  288. 

f  It  cannot  be  doubted  that  man,  in  a  warm  cli- 
mate and  good  foil,  can  fubfift  upon  the  natural  fruits 
of  the  earth.    In  the  new  difcovered  ifland  of  Otaheite, 
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But  the  mod  fruitful  country  may  be  o- 
verftocked  with  any  animal,  and  particular- 
ly with  man,  who  I  believe  is  maintained 
with  more  difficulty,  even  in  his  natural 

for  example,  the  inhabitants  pull  bread  off  trees,  which 
grow  with  no  culture,  for  about  nine  months  in  the 
year ;  and,  when  this  food  fails,  it  is  fupplied  by  nuts 
and  other  wild  fruits.  It  is  for  this  reafon,  I  fuppofe, 
that  Linnaeus  makes  fuch  climates  to  be  the  native  coun- 
try of  man,  where  he  lives  naturally  and  of  choice; 
whereas,  in  other  climates,  he  lives  only  by  compulfion, 
non  natura*  fed  eoafte.  If  this  be  fo,  the  human  race 
muft  have  begun  in  thofe  countries,  where  they 
would  fubfift  for  fome  time  upon  the  natural 
fruits  of  the  earth,  in  the  manner  that  the  Orang 
Outangs  do  in  certain  parts  of  Africa.  Then  be- 
coming too  numerous  to  live  in  that  way,  they  would 
invent  arts,  fuch  as  hunting,  fifhing,  and  agriculture ; 
and  when  even  thofe  arts  became  inefficient  for  their 
fubfiftence,  they  would  be  obliged  to  move  to  other  cli- 
mates lefs  favourable,  and  there  fubfift  by  the  arts 
which  they  had  brought  with  them.  And  in  this  way 
the  whole  earth  has  been  at  laft  peopled,  even  the  worft 
parts  of  it,  lying . 


-extra  anni  Solifqae  vias% 


and  altogether  uninhabitable  by  every  other  animal  of 
the  milder  climates. 

This  is,  according  to  my  fyftem,  and,  as  it  would 
feem,  that  of  Linnaeus,  a  (hort  abridgement  of  the  rU 
ftory  of  man. 

Bb4 
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ftate,  thaa  other  animajaof  much  Urgjer  fize : 
For  I  hpl4>  that  he  cannot  fulfill  upon  her- 
Ipflge  or  foliage  ajone  *,  but  muft  have  feeds, 
fruits,  roots,  or  flefh.  And  it  is  to  he  con* 
fidered,  that  man  muft  have  multiplied  very 
much  in  his  natural  ftate,  as  he  like-wife  does 
in  the  firftftages  of  fociety  f-  Now,  when 
men  \*cre  fo  multiplied  that  the  natural 
fruits  of  the  earth  could  not  maintain,  them, 
they  were  under  a  neceffity  to  pra&ife  one 
or  othpr  of  the  folloyripg,  methpds. ;  qithqr  to 
difperfe,  and  go  in  fearch  of  other  countries, 
where  they  might  fubfift  more  at  their  eafe. 
But  this  in  njany  cafes  might  be  iippraftw 

*  The  Egyptians  pretended,  that  they,  tod  fnndry  a* 
quatic  plants  growing  in  their  Hirer,  which  were  fuffi? 
cient  for  the  aliment  of  man,  particularly  one  they  callr 
ed  the  Lotus.  If  this  be  true,  it  is  an  exception  to  my 
rule ;  and  is  a  very  good  argument,  and,  as  fuch.,  was  Ur 
fed  by  the  Egyptians,  in  favour  of  the  antiquity  of  the 
human  race  in  Egypt,  as  being  the  country  of  all  other* 
the  mod  proper  to  maintain  man  in  his  natural  and  in- 
fantine ftate,  as  it  may  be  called,  without  fociety  or  arts- 
See  Diodorus  Sicu/us,  in  initio. 

f  This  is  fo  true,  that  it  was  the  ftudy  of  the  ancient 
legiflators  to  prevent  the  too  great  increafe  of.  their  citi- 
zens ;  fb»  which  purpofe  they  ufed  ftftnge  expedients, 
fuch  as  allowing  the  expofhion  of  children,  and  even  the 
unnatural  paffion  of  men  for  one  another*.  See  Ariftotfc 
ierepublkdy  lib*  2.  tap*  iot 
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cable:  For  the  countries  round  them  might 
bef  and  in  procefs  of  time  certainly  would 
be,  as  much  overftocked  as  theirs ;  or  they 
might  be  hindered  by  feas,  great  rivers,  or 
impaflable  defarts.  To  all  which  may  be 
added,  the  natural  averfion  that  every  ani- 
mal has  to  quit  its  native  country,  and  the 
haunts  to.  which  it  has  been  accuftomed. 
Or,  2da9  They  muft  prey  upon  other  ani- 
mals, or  upon  one  another.  But  this,  be- 
sides the  danger  of  it,  would  hardly  be  prac- 
ticable by  man  fblitary,  unaffifted  by  arts, 
and  without  other  weapons  than  thofe  which 
nature  has  given  him.  Or,  lajily%  They 
ij&uft  aflbciate  and  provide  in  common  what 
fingly  they  could  not  procure.  And  this 
laft  method,  it  is  natural  to  think,  fo  faga- 
cious  an  animal  as  man  would  prefer  to 
cither  of  the  other  two  *. 

It  would  lead  me  much  too  far  from  my 
purpofe  to  inquire,  what  methods  were  firjft 
ufed  by  men  aflbciated  for  increafing  their 

*  What  extremities  men  have  been  reduced  tp  forfub- 
fiftencf*,  e*ei«  in  the  firft  ages  of  fociety,  is  evident  from  a 
fad  wL-c^  ",n  »t  bt  doubced,  that  feveral  of  the  barba- 
rous n.i  t  ,  5,  at  tiiis  day,  ufe  for  food  the  vermin  of  their 
own  hoJ*cs, ' 
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natural  ftock  of  provifions.  I  will  only  fay 
in  general,  that  I  believe  hunting  inuft  have 
been  among  the  firft; 

Cum  jam  glandes  atque  arbutafacr* 
Deficerentftlvaei  et  vittum  Dodona  negaret. 

Virg.  Georgic. 

For,  as  I  have  already  obferved,  the  natural 
fruits  of  the  earth  were  the  firft  food  of  men. 
My  reafon  for  thinking  that  hunting  was 
the.  firft  expedient  they  fell  upon  for 
fupplying  the  want,  of  thofe  fruits  is,  that  it 
is  much  eafier  than  planting,  fowing,  or  any 
kind  of  culture  of  the  ground,  before  inftru- 
ments  of  art  were  invented.  For  man,  by 
his  natural  ftrength  and  agility,  with  the  ad- 
dition qnly  of  a  ftick,  which,  as  we  have 
f<?en,  is  ufed  even  by  the  Orang  Outangs, 
whom  fome  authors  will  not  allow  to  be  of 
our  fpecies,  can  mafter  a  great  number  of 
quadrupeds,  efpecially  if  he  be  aflifted  by 
numbers;  and  I  remember  the  wild  girl  I 
have  fo  often  mentioned  told  me,  that,  with 
no  other  weapon  than  a  bludgeon,  which 
{he  called  a  Boutou  *,  fhe  was  able,  with  the 

#  It  was  from  this  circumftance  that  I  difcovered  fhe 
had  been  in  one  of  the  Caribbee  iflands ;  for  in  a  French 
account  publifhed  of  thofe  iflands,  bj  one  Sicur  la  Beaud% 
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afliftance  of  the  black  girl  her  companion, 
to  kill  as  much  game  as,  together  with  the 
roots  they  dug  up,  maintained  them  in  their 
travels  through  the  woods.  One  natural  con- 
fluence of  hunting  would  be,  that,  in  pro- 
cefs  of  time,  they  would  think  of  the  expe- 
dient of  catching  certain  animals  alive,  ta- 
ming them,  and  breeding  out  of  them,  which 
would  greatly  add  to  their  ftock  of  provi- 
(Ions.  This  produced  thepaftoral  life,  which 
is  the  only  means  of  fubfiftence  of  whole  na- 
tions at  this  day.  But  it  may  be  obferved* 
that,  unlefs  in  countries  where  flocks  and 
herds  can  live  through  the  winter  upon  the 
natural  produce  of  the  earth,  it  is  impoffible 
that  men  can  be  fupported  in  that  way,  with- 
out the  afliftance  of  other  arts,  and  particu- 
larly agriculture.  And  this  is  a  good  reafon 
why  the  Indians  of  North  America,  not 
having  the  art  of  agriculture,  have  never  at- 
tempted the  paftoral  life,  or  to  tame  any  a- 
nimals  other  than  dogs  that  live  upon  flefh. 
But  I  have  no  occafion  to  trace  any  fur- 
ther the  progrefs  of  men  in  the  arts  of  fub- 
fiftence; it  is  fufEcientfor  my  prefent  pur- 

I  find  that  the  CarMees  ufe  that  weapon,  and  call  it  bj 
the  fame  name, 
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pofe>  that  I  haye  brought  them  together  by 
means  of  the  firft  caufe  of  aflbciation  I  have 
mentioned,  vi?.  the  want  of  the  necejjaries  of 
life;  and  I  proceed  next  to  examine  the  fe- 
oond  reafon  I  mentioned  for  the  institution 
offociety,  f elf-defence. 

But,  before  I  come  to  that,  it  may  not  be 
improper  to-obferve,  that  this  change  of  man 
from,  a  frugivorous  to  a  carnivorous  animal 
moft  have  produced  a.  great  change  of  cha- 
sa£ter.    What  effect  the  mere  feeding  upon 
fldh,  inftead  of  vegetables,,  may  have  upon 
tjhe  temper  and.  difpofition  of  the  mind,  I 
&a)l  not  at  prefent  inquire;  but  it  is  the  way 
of  procuring  this  fleuv-diet,;  by  the  deftruc- 
tipn  o£  other  animals,  that  has  produced 
the  change  I  fpeak.of.    While  man  contr- 
nuedtofeed  upon  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  he 
was  an  innocuous  animal,  and,  like  others- 
who  lived  in  the  lame  way,,  mere  dilpofed 
to  fly  from  an  attack  than  tp  make  one. 
But,  as  foon  as  he  became  a  hunter,  the  wild 
beaft,.  which  is  part  of  his  compofnion,  be- 
came predominant  in  him.    He  grew  fierce 
and  bold,  delighting  in  blood  and  daughter. 
War  foon  fucceeded  to  hunting;  and  the 
neceffary  cqnfequcncc  of  war  was,. the  vic- 
tors eating  the  vanquifhed,  when  they  could 
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kill  or  catch  them  ;  for,  among  fuch  men, 
war  is  a  kind  ofhunting  *•  In  this  ftate,  m4n>  if 
not  tamed,  or  fubdued  by  laws  or  manner*, 
is  the  moil  dangerous  and  moft  mifchievoua 
of  all  the  creatures  that  God  has  made ; 
much  more  fo  than  any  lion  or  tiger,  or  a- 
ny  other  the  fierceft  animal  that  roams  the 
foreft.  It  was  in  this  ftate  that  Orpheus,  the 
firft  civilizer  of  men  in  this  weftern  part  of 
the  world,  found  the  favages  of  Greece, 
when  he  imported  among  them  the  arts  he 
had  learned  in  Egypt,  and  tamed  them  by 
religion  and  mufic, 

DiSlus  ob  hoc  lenire  tigres  rabidofque  hones  f ; 

*  It  isfo  at  this  day  in  many  parts  of  the  earth; 
and,  I  am  perfuaded,  it  was  fo  originally  among  all 
nations  after  they  became  hunters  and  flefh-eaters.  la 
the  language  of  the  Iroquois  of  North  America,  to  put  en 
the  cauldron,  is  to  declare  war,  as  Charlevoix  informs  us. 
And,  as  late  as  the  days  of  Gabriel  Sagard,  who  travelled 
in  the  country  of  the  Hurons  in  1630,  thefe  people  were 
(till  in  the  practice  of  boiling  their  enemies  in  a  great 
cauldron,  and  feafting  upon  them ;  p.  2 1 7.  of  his  travels. 
And,  though  thofe  hunters  have  given  overeating  their  e- 
nemies,  it  is  certain,  there  is  nothing  in  which  they  de- 
light fo  much  as  blood  and  {laughter. 

•J-  SHveftres  hominies  facer  interprtfque  dcortuh 
Cdtdihus  et  victv  foe  no  deterruit  Orpheus  : 
Dittus  ob  hoc  lenire  tigres  rabidofque  leonet. 

hor.  Art.  Poet.  392. 
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which  is  one  of  the  fi&iohs  of  the  Greek  po- 
ets, where  the  truth  of  hiftory  is  eafily  feen 
through  the  vail  of  fable. 


CHAP.        X. 

What  Dangers  made  Men  officiate  for  the 
fake  of  Self-defence. 


MA  N,  in  the  natural  ftatc,  muft  ftand 
in  need  of  defence,  either  againft 
wild  beafts,  againft  men  of  the  fame  coun- 
try, or,  laftly,  againft  foreign  invaders. 

As  to  the  firft,  thofe  who  know  no  more 
of  the  hiftory  of  man  than  what  they  have 
learned  from  obferving  the  cuftomsand  man- 
ners of  their  own  and  other  modern  nations 
of  Europe,  will  hardly  believe,  that  there 
was   a  time  when  the  wild  beafts  difputed 


Where  the/War  vittus  is  no  doubt  the  eating  one  another; 
from  which,  among  other  barbarous  cuftoms,  Orpheus 
reclaimed  them* 
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with  us  the  empire  of  this  earth :     But  no- 
thing is  more  certain, 

Tempora  fi  faftofque  velis  evolvere  mundi. 

Hor. 

And  it  islikewife  certain,  that  they  very  of- 
ten prevailed  in  the  difpute,  till  art  and  num- 
bers came  to  the  affiftance  of  our  natural 
ftrength  and  agility.     And,  therefore,  the 
firft  heroes,  and  greateft  benefactors  of  man- 
kind, next  to  the  inventors  of  arts,   were 
thofe  men  of  fuperior  ftrength  and  valour, 
who  fought  with  and  deftroyed  wild  beafts. 
Such  was  Hercules  of  old :     I  mean,  not  the 
Greek  Hercules,  the  fon  of  Amphitryon, 
who  came  too  late  into  the  world  to  have 
much  bufinefs  of  that  kind ;  but  the  Egyptian 
Hercules,  feveral  thoufand  years  older,  whofe 
exploits  the  Greeks,  with  their  ufual  vanity, 
afcribed  to  their  hero,  who  was  indeed  origi- 
nally from  that  country,  and  from  thence  pro- 
bably had  his  name  *•  The  arms  which  the  la- 


*  He  had  at  firft  another  name,  which  I  hare  forgot; 
but  afterwards  his  parents,  who  were  both  originally 
from  Egypt,  thought  proper  to  give  him  the  name  of  the 
Egyptian  god.  See  Herodotus,  lib.  2.  cap.  43.  et  44, 
who  tells  us,  that,  in  order  to  fettle  the  point  of  antiqui- 
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ter  Greek  fables  (for  they  are  not  fo  old  as 
Homer  *)  give  to  this  hero,  were  very  pro- 
bably the  arms  of  his  antient  namefake  of 
Egypt ;  I  mean  the  club,  and  the  lion's  fkin, 
thefe  being  the  only  arms  then  known.  But 
experience  would  foon  difcover,  that  it  was 
neceflary  to  have  other  and  better  arms  a- 
gainft  enemies  fo  much  fuperior  in  bodily 

ty  betwixt  the  Egyptian  and  Grecian  Hercules,  he  made 
two  voyages,  one  to  Tyre,  the  other  to  Thafus  ;  in  each 
of  which  places  there  was  a  temple  of  Hercules,  both 
long  prior  to  thefon  of  Alcmena :  From  whence  he  ve- 
ry juftly  concludes,  that  thefe  temples  were  ere&ed  to  the 
Egyptian  Hercules.  Such  was  the  curiofity  and  diligence 
of  this  hiftorian,  who  had  fo  little  of  the  vanity  of  his 
countrymen,  that  in  this,  and  feveral  other  inftances,  he 
was  at  uncommon  pains  to  refute  their  vain  lies. 

*  According  to  this  poet,  he  wore  neither  lion's  fkin 
nor  club,  but  was  armed  with  a  bow  and  arrows;  and  fo 
he  is  introduced  among  the  other  fpirits  which  appeared 
to  Ulyffcs,in  the  1 1  th  book  of  the  Odyffey,  verf.  606.  And, 
upon  this  occafion,  it  may  be  obferved,  that  a  great  deal 
of  die  Greek  fables  and  religion  is  pofterior  to  the  days 
of  Homer:  For,  in  his  time,  neither  this  Hercules,  the 
fon  of  Alcmena,  was  worfliipped,  nor  Caftor  and  Pollux. 
And  Bacchus,  who  became  fo  great  a  god  afterwards,  is, 
I  think,  but  once  mentioned  in  Homer,  and  that  in  a  way 
that  does  him  no  honour;  for  he  is  represented  as  run- 
ning away  from  Lycurgus>  the  King  of  Thrace*  and  hi- 
dihghimfclf  in  {he  ocean. 


ftretlgth  *j  and  that  it  was  alfo  hecetfary 
to  atatii  thetafelvis  of  their  numbers,  and  to 
adt together  in  concert,  both  in  attacking  and 
defending.     And  this  I  hold  to  be  one  kind 

*  Even  after  arms  were  invented  in  Greece,  and  the 
n(e  of  them  well  known,  the  Caledonian  boar  was  destroy- 
ed with  much  difficulty,  and  not  till  he  had  lulled  a  great 
many  of  the  nobleft  youth  of  Greece,  as  Homer  informs 
us,  Iliad,  ix.  542.  And,  in  much  later  times,  as  late  as  the 
days  of  CrccfusKing  of  Lydia,  a  boar  laid  wafte  the  land* 
of  the  Myfians,  a  people  of  Afia;  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Crafts;  and  they  not  being  able  to  deftroy  him  them- 
felves,  fent  to  Crcefus  for  a(Eftance;  who  accordingly  fent 
them  his  fon,  at  the  head  b'f  a  chofen  body  of  hunters, 
Herod,  lib.  1.  cap.  36.  I  know  the  mere  modetn r*a4?r 
will  reject  all  theie  (lories  as  fables,  and  will  not  even  be- 
lieve Paufanias,  who  fays,  that  he  faw  a  tu(k.  of  the 
Caledonian  boar,  which  was  preferved  as  late  down  as 
his  time,  and  of  which  he  gives  us  the  dimenfions,  lib.%.  cap* 
45.  But  the  learned  will  have  no  doubt  of  the  truth  of  either 
of  the  (lories,  knowing  well,  that  even  what  is  called  die  fa- 
bulous hiftory  of  Greece,  is  for  the  greater  part  true  hiftory ; 
mixed  indeed  with  many  romantic  circumftances  and  fu- 
perftitious  tales,  which  a  little  fagacity  and  critical  dis- 
cernment can  eafily  feparate  from  the  truth  of  hiftory. 
As  to  Herodotus,  though,  I  know,  his  authority  is  by 
many  thought  no  better  than  that  of  Homer,  and  the  o- 
thcr  Greek  poets,  yet  I  will  venture  to  affirm,  that  who- 
ever underftands  his  hiftory,  and  has  diligently  fttrdied  it, 
will  hardly  doubt  of  what  he  relates,  not  as  a  hearfey, 
(for  he  has  many  (lories  of  that  kind  which  he  tells  tis  he 
does  not  believe  himfelf),  but  as  a  fimple  hfftorical  <a£l. 
As  to  this  article,  concerning  the    di&culty  6f  mens 

Vol.  I.  C  c 
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of  (elf-defence  that  made  aflbeiatton  and  a 
public  neceflary ;  fo  neceflary,  that  Diodorus 
Siculus  mentions  no  other  reafon  for  mens 
herding  together  *. 

The  fecond  reafon,  under  this  head,  that  I 
afligned  for  aflbciation  was  the  violence  and 
injuftice  which  men  had  to  fear  from  one  a- 
nother.  For  as  foon  as  men  began  to  mul- 
tiply very  much  in  any  country,  there  would 
neceflarily  be  an  interference  about  provifi- 
ons ;  about  their  layers,  where  they  flept, 
or  refted,  and  fheltered  themfelves  from  the 
weather; 

defending  themfelves  r.gainft  wild  beads  in  the  firft  ages 
of  the  world,  Diodorus  Siculus,  in  his  3d  book,  informs 
us  of  a  favage  nation  in  Africa,  that  he  calls  pi£»$«f#'i 
from  their  feeding  upon  roots,  who,  he  fays,  not  having 
the  ufe  of  arms,  could  not  defend  themfelves  againft  li- 
ons, and  would  have  been  quite  deftroyed  by  them,  if  it 
had  not  been  for  a  multitude  of  flies  that  came  at  a  cer- 
tain feafon  of  the  year,  and  drove  away  the  lions. '  It  is 
in  a  fituation  fuch  as  that  of  thofe  root-e*ters,  that  I  fup- 
pofe  men  would,  from  the  motive  of  feif-defence,  enter 
into  political  fociety,  and  invent  arts  of  defence.  And  not 
only  by  fuch  fierce  bead*  have  countries  been  rendered 
not  habitable,  but  alfo  by  reptiles,  fuch  as  ferpents;  and 
fmall  animals,  fuch  as  mice,  frogs,  and  fparrows,  which, 
in  feveral  inftances  mentioned  by  Diodorus,  Ob.  3./.  114. 
Stephens,  have  got  the  better  of  people  with  all  the  advan- 
tages of  fociety  and  arts,  and  driven  them  out  of  the 
country. 
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■  ■  Glandem  et  cubilia  propter; 
and,  laftly,  about  their  females, 
— Venerem  inccrtam  rapientes  moreferarunu 

Hor. 
Such  interfering  would  produce  ftrife  and 
contention ;  of  which  the  confequence  would 
often  be  wounds  and  death,  and  in  which 
the  ftronger  would  always  have  the  better, 
as  we  obferve  in  the  herds  of  other  animals, 
where  there  is  no  other  law  but  that  of  the 
ftrongeft.  In  this  way  there  would  be  great 
violence,  opprefiion,  and  deftru&ion  of  the 
fpecies;  to  prevent  which,  fo  fagacious  an  a- 
nimal  as  man  would  be  naturally  led  to  form 
a  kind  of  public,  by  the  ftrength  of  which 
the  weaker  might  be  made  more  powerful 
than  the  ftronger,  and  the  whole  fociety  be- 
nefited in  every  refped. 

By  what  I  have  faid  here,  I  would  not  be 
underftood  to  retraft  what  I  have  faid  above 
in  oppofition  to  MrHobbes,  that  the  ftate  of 
nature  was  not  a  ftate  of  war :  For  I  perfect- 
ly agree  with  Mcjpf.  Roufleau,  that  there  are 
in  that  ftate  much  fewer  occafions  of  quarrel 
than  iu  the  ftate  of  fociety;  for,  in  the  natu- 
ral ftaje,  men  can  quarrel  only  about  the  ne- 
ceflaries  of  life,  and  the  gratifications  of  n*- 

CC2 
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tural  appetit6;  whereas,  in  the  civil  ftate, 
men  quarrel  about  fame,  power,  pre-emi- 
nence, and  all  the  numberlefs  gratifications 
of  vanity  and  luxury.  But  what  I  maintain 
is,  that  when  men  grow  numerous,  and  the 
neceflaries  of  life  fcanty,  they  muft,  like  all 
other  animals,  prefer  each  himfelf  to  ano- 
ther, and  that  will  of  neceffity  produce  ftrife 
and  contention.  But  this  is  not  the  confe- 
quence  of  the  natural  ftate  in  itfelf,  but  of 
die  exceflive  multiplication  of  the  fpecies; 
againft  which  nature  has  provided  feveral  re- 
medies, fuch  as  famine,  peftilence,  inunda- 
tion, extraordinary  feverity  of  weather,  and, 
among  others,  the  deftru&ion  of  the  animals 
by  one  another,  when  provifions  become 
fcanty. 

The  third  reafon  of  this  kind  I  mention- 
ed was  prote&ion  againft  foreign  invaders. 
This  proceeds  upon  the  fuppoiition  of  affi> 
dattons  being  already  formed  by  fome  herds 
in  the  neighbourhood,  for  invading  their 
neighbours,  either  from  mere  wantonnefs, 
and  afpirit  of  conqueft,  which  has  produced 
many  cruel  wars  among  men ;  or  for  want  of 
the  neceflaries  of  life,  which  has  obliged  men 
very  often  to  leave  their  own  country,  and 
try  to  find  out  another.-Such  invafion  would 
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naturally  lead  the  people  of  the  country  in- 
vaded to  aflbciate  themfelves,  in  order  to 
take  common  meafures  for  their  defence. 

One  or  other  of  thefe  reafons  appears  to 
me  to  have  made  men  firft  aflbciate  for 
the  fake  of  felf-defence  j  and  this,  joined 
with  the  want  of  the  necefTaries  of  life, 
accounts  for  the  origin  of  fociety  among 
men. 


CHAP.        XL 

Anfwer  to  the  Objefiion,  That  in/tinft  was 
Sufficient  to  provide  men  with  all  the  Ne- 
cejjaries  of  Life,  and  to  defend  them  a* 
gainft  their  Enemies. 

IT  may  be  obje&ed,  That  all  the  neceffi- 
ties  I  have  mentioned,  whether  of  fufte- 
nance  or  defence,  might  be  fupplied  by  in- 
itinft,  with  which  I  have  fuppofed  man  to 
be  originally  provided  by  nature,  as  well  as 
other  animals,  for  whofe  wants  we  fee  it  is 
Cc3 
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fufficient ;  fo  that  the  reafons  I  have  menti- 
oned did  not  give  rife  to  fociety ;  which 
therefore  may  ftill  be  from  nature,  and  not 
an  adventitious  ftate,  as  I  fuppofe  it,  intro- 
duced by  the  neceffities  of  life. 

This  dbje&ion  is  pretty  much  the  fame  with 
the  argument  which  I  ftated  in  the  firft  book, 
and  endeavoured  to  refute,  tending  to  prove, 
that  our  ideas  are  not  from  inftinft*;  and, 
if  it  be  true,  as  I  think  1  have  (hewn,  that 
they  are  not  from  inftinft,  it  will  follow 
of  neceflary  confequencc,  that  thofe  arts  of 
fuftenance  and  felfrdcfence,  which  cannot 
J>e  without  ideas,  are  likewife  not  from  in- 
ftinft,  I  will,  however,  without  repeating 
what  I  there  faid,  add  fome  further  obferva- 
tions  concerning  the  difference  betwixt  in- 
ftindfc  and  art. 

But,  in  the  firft  place,  it  is  to  be  obfejved, 
that  I  do  not  deny,  that,  in  thofe  milder  cli- 
mates, which  I  fuppofe  to  have  been  the  o- 
riginal  country  of  men,  nature  has  roac|e 
fufficient  proyifion  for  the  maintenance  of 
jnen,  as  well  as  of  other  animals  natives 
of  the  country.  For  thofe  countries  abound 
with  wild  fruits,  fuch  as  yams,  plantains, 
J>anana8,  cocoa-nuts,  and  the  like,  which,  \ 

f  Ch.  13.  Pag.  168.  • 
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am  perfuaded,  afford  a  more  wholefome  diet 
for  men,  than  any  artificial  fruits.  In  fuch 
countries,  men,  as  well  as  other  animals, 
muft  increafe  fo  fail,  that  one  Ihould  think 
the  earth  could  not  fupport  them.  But  na- 
ture has  not  only  provided  wonderfully  for 
the  prefervation  of  the  feveral  fpeciefes  of  ani- 
mals, but  has  alfo,  as  I  have  obferved,  contri- 
ved many  ways  to  prevent  their  exceffive  mul- 
tiplication. In  India,  the  brute  animals,  tho' 
they  be  not  confumed  for  the  food  of  man,  nor 
wantonly  deftroyed,  as  in  Europe,  do  not, 
however,  multiply  fo  much  as  that  the  country 
is  incumbered  with  them,  or  not  fufficiently 
peopled  with  men;  nor  does  any  fpecies  of 
them  multiply  beyond  its  natural  proportion, 
or  in  fuch  a  degree  as  to  deftroy  the  reft.  In 
this  manner,  I  am  perfuaded,  man,  in  his 
natural  ftate,  would  live  with  the  other  a- 
nimals ;  but,  in  the  civil  ftate,  he  has  con- 
trived means  of  fubfiftence,  fuch  as  hunt- 
ing, fifhing,  and  agriculture,  by  which  his 
numbers  are  increafed,  mu<;h  ^beyond  the 
natural  proportion,  and  more  than  thof^of 
any  other  animal  of  the  fame  fize  upon  the 
face  of  the  earth ;  and  we  are  now  to  in-' 
quire,  whether  fuch  means  of  fubfiftence 
CC4 
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could  have  been  the  effed  of  iti/linfl;  or, 
whether  they  be  not  produced  by  what  w$ 
call  art. 

Betwixt  thefc  two  tljere  is  this  material 
difference,  that  inftind:  is  a  principle  of  ac» 
tion  implanted  in  us  ^s  in  other  animals,  by 
which  we  are  directed  to  what  is  neceflary 
for  the  prefervation  either  of  the  individual 
or  the  fpecies ;  hut  without  any  knowledge 
of  the  end,  or  how  tlje  means  conduce  tq  the 
end;  and,  confequcntly,  without  willy  which 
never  can  be  but  whei?e  there  is  an  end  in 
view.  Art,  on  the  other  hand,  ads  witfc 
knowledge  of  the  end,  and  of  the  means  by 
which  it  is  attained;  and  confequently  its o- 
perations  are  voluntary,  proceeding  from 
motives  influencing  the  will.  But,  befides 
this  capital  difference,  there  are  the  follow* 
ing: 

iftj  All  animals  are  direded  by  inftind  to 
fearch  for,  to  find  out,  and  to  make  ufe  of  the 
food  which  nature  has  provided  for  them, 
But  it  has  not  direded  nor  inftruded  them 
to  multiply  that  fbod,  and  to  make  the  earth 
pioduce  more  of  it  than  it  naturally  pro- 
duces. In  other  words,  inftind  does  not 
teach  us  to  till,  fow,  or  plaht. 

2dfy,  Inftind  has  direded  us  to  make  the 
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beft  ufe  of  all  the  parts  or  members  of  our 
body  for  procuring  our  fubfiftence ;  but  it 
has  not  dif^&ed  us  to  make  artificial  inftru- 
ments,  either  for  increafmg  the  quantity  of 
food  which  nature  has  provided  for  us,  or 
for  bringing  within  our  reach  food  which 
otherwise  wouldi  by  our  natural  faculties,  bp 
inacceffible  to  us. 

3^/7,  Nature  has  dire&ed  every  animal  to 
the  beft  ufe  of  thofe  arms,  offenfive  or  de- 
fenfive,  with  which  fhe  has  provided  the  a- 
nimal ;  hut  fhe  has  not  taught  him  either  to 
make  or  to  ufe  any  other;  fo  that,  whenever 
we  fee  an  animal  ufing  adventitious  aids  of 
that  kind,  wemaybefure  thatitistheeffe&of 
art.  And  if  there  were  nothing  elfe  to  con- 
vince me  that  the  Orang  Outang  belongs  to 
our  fpecies,  his  ufi  ng  flicks  as  a  weapon  would 
alone  be  fufficient.  Horace  therefore  appears 
to  have  been  very  well  inftru&ed  by  his  phi- 
lofophy  in  the  progrefs  of  man  from  inftin£t 
to  art,  and  from  natural  to  acquired  facul- 
ties, when  he  tells  us,  that  men,  as  long  a$ 
ttiey  were  nmttun  et  turpe  pecus*  that  is,  al- 
together m  the  natural  or  brute  ftate,  fought, 
unguibus  et  pugnisy  glandem  et  cubilia  prop- 
£tr;-~deinfujtibuj)  that  is,  when  they  came 
to  be  a  little  advanced  towards  humanity, 
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and  in.  the  ftate  the  Orang  Outangs  are  at 
prefent;  and  then,  armis  qus  poft  fabricavc- 
.  rat  ufusy  that  is,  when  they  were  fo  far  ad- 
vanced in  civil  life  as  to  invent  arts  *• 

The  fura  of  thefe  differences  betwixt  art 
and  inftind  feems  to  amount  to  this,  that 
inftind  goes  dire&ly  to  the  end  it  propofes, 

*  «  Cam  prorepferunt  primis  anixnalia  terris, 
"  Mutum  et  turpe  pecus,  glandem  atque  cubilia  propter, 
"  Unguibus  ct  pugnis,  dein  fuftibus,  atque  ita  porro 
u  Pugnabant  armis,  quae  poft  fabricaverat  ufus." 

I  will  fubjoin  the  reft  of  the  paflage,  as  it  fhews  that 
Horace's  philofophy  perfectly  agrees  with  mine  in  re- 
gard  to  the  invention  of  language. 

«*  Donee  verba,  quibus  voces  fenfttfque  notarent,   . 
**  Nominaque  invenere:  Dehtnc  abfiftere  bello, 
•*  Oppida  cccperunt  munire,  et  ponere  leges, 
u  Ne  quis  fur  eflet,  neu  latro,  ncu  qujs  adulter." 

Satir.  III.  v.  99.  etfeff. 

The  diftin&ion  that  Horape  makes  here  betwixt  verha 
and  nomina  I  (hall  afterwards  explain ;  but  what  I  quoted 
the  paflage  for  at  prefent  is,  to  obferve,  that  the  progrefi 
according  to  Horape  was,  firft  the  natural  or  brute  lUte, 
without  language  or  arts  of  any  Irind  j  then  the  invention 
of  certain  arts,  particularly  the  arts  of  attack  and  de- 
fence;—then  language;  and  laftly  government  and  laws, 
and  every  other  art  of  life,  connt&ed  with,  and  depen- 
dent upon  thefe.  This  fyftem,  I  believe,  will,  upon  the 
ftrifteft  examination,  be  found  the  true  fyliem  of  hnman 
nature;  and  a  hiftory  of  man  would  be  nothing  elfe  tham 
*  commentary  upon  thefe  few  lines. 
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or  does  not  go  far  about;  whereas  art  takes 
a  round,  and  performs  its  operations  by 
ftudying  the  nature  of  things,  comparing  i- 
deas,  and  drawing  confequences  from  pre- 
mices  j  ex.  gr.  Nothing  appears  to  us  more 
fimple  than  the  ufe  of  a  ftick  for  a  weapon; 
yet  the  animal  who  ufes  it  muft  know,  iy?f 
the  nature  of  wood,  that  it  is  a  hard  body; 
idly,  That  any  hard  body,  impelled  upon  a- 
nother  body  with  force,  willmake  an  imprek 
fion  which  may  very  much  hurt  or  deftroy 
that  other  body;  $dly>  That  the  manner  in 
which  the  human  hand  can  make  this  im- 
preffion  in  the  moft  forcible  way  is,  by  ta- 
king a  ftick  of  a  moderate  length,  and  fuitable 
thicknefs,  by  the  one  end,  and  in  that  way 
making  the  blow.  All  thefe  ideas  the  Orang 
Outang  muft  have  formed  from  obfervation 
?nd  experience,  before  he  ufed  a  ftick  as  a 
weapon-oflFenfive. 

Another  difference  which  we  may  obferve 
betwixt  art  and  inftin&  is,  that  as  art  is 
founded  upon  experience  and  obfervation, 
fo  it  is  improved  by  them ;  and  it  is  by  gra- 
dual improvements  in  that  way  that  arts  are 
perfe&ed :  But  inftinft,  as  it  does  not  arife 
from  experience,  fo  it  is  not  improved  by  it 
/V?4  accordingly  a  fwallow  builds  her  neft, 
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and  a  fpider  weaves  his  web,  as  well  the  firft 
year  as  any  year  thereafter. 

Thus  it  appears,  that  inftinffc  and  art  are 
in  their  natures  different,  though  in  their  o- 
perations  they  foraetimes  feem  to  be  the 
feme.  The  bee,  for  example,  forms  her 
hexagon  cells  as  accurately  as  if  (he  had 
t>een  iuftru&ed  by  Euclid;  yet  it  is  impof- 
fible  to  believe,  that  (he  underftands  geome- 
try, and  knows  the  rules  by  which  flbe 
works,  or  even  the  end  for  which  (he 
works.  It  is  therefore  only  inftinfl;,  but  an 
inftin&  of  an  extraordinary  kind,  in  which 
the  wifdom  of  the  great  Author  of  nature 
manifefts  itfelf  more  than  it  ufually  does  in 
the  operations  of  brutes.  Now  there  is  not 
the  lead  reafon  to  think  that  we  ever  had 
fuch  an  uncommon  inftinft,  or  any  other 
than  what  we  obferve  in  horfes,  cattle,  and 
other  quadrupeds  of  this  country.  Such  in- 
ftinft  certainly  never  could  have  taught  us 
to  till,  low,  or  hunt,  or  to  invent  arms,  either 
for  attackor  defence.  It  appears  thereforee* 
vident,  that  our  iriftin£t  could  not  have  fupplt- 
ed  thofewapts .which  made  fociety  neceflkry. 

Before  I  conclude  this  chapter,  I  will  make 
fome  obfervatioiis  upon  the  confequiences 
which  the  introduction  pf  art  has  had  with?©- 
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fpeft  to  the  numbers,  both  of  men  and  of  o* 
thcr  animals.     And,  in  theory?  place;  &  I 
have  already  obfenred,  it  is  by  the  means  nf 
art  that  man  has  fpread  himfeif  b*er  thi 
earth  more  than  any  other  animal  known,  fo 
as  to  be  of  all  climates,  and  to  inhibit  coma* 
tries  which  otherwifecQuld  not  fupport  him> 
idly^  It  16  by  the  fame  means  that  he  has 
multiplied  in  the  fqverai  countries  much 
more  in  proportion  than  any  other  animal 
of  the  fame  fize.     But,   $dfy9  This  I  think 
could  not  have  happened  without  the  de- 
ftru&ion  of  many  other  animals.    .With  re- 
fped  indeed  to  fiich  as  we  have  tamed,  it 
may  be  thought  that  we  take  fo  much  care 
to  provide  food  for  them,  which  they  would 
not  have  without  our  (kill  and  induftry,  that 
they  Ihould  multiply  more  under  our  go- 
vernment than  in  their  natural  ftate.     But 
it  is  to  be  confidered,   on  the  other  hand, 
what  numbers  we  confume  of  them  in  food, 
and  how  many  more  we  deftroy  of  them  by 
hard  labour,  and  by  ufingthem  cruelly  or  un- 
fkilfully.  Befides,  they  are  notfo  healthy  un- 
der our  care,  being  houfed,  and  kept  in  a  way 
not  unlike  that  in  which  we  keep  ourfelves, 
as  they  would  be  in  the  natural  ftate.    Bi^t 
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with  refpe£t  to  the  wild  animals,  I  think 
that  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  they  are 
greatly  decreafed  by  the  empire  Which  man 
has  obtained  over  them:  For  in  certain 
countries  we  have  deftroyed  whole  fpeciefes 
of  them,  fuch  as  we  have  found  troublefome 
or  dangerous  to  us;  as  wolves, for  example, 
in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  lions  in  e- 
very  part  of  Europe.  What  remains  of  them 
we  preferve  for  our  fport  and  pleafure: 
But,  though  they  be  under  the  prote&ion  of 
the  laws  in  all  the  kingdoms,  I  believe,  of 
Europe  ;  yet  thofe  laws  have  been  fo  much 
negle&ed  or  evaded,  and  fo  many  ways  have 
been  fallen  upon  of  deftroying  them,  that  I 
hold  the  fa£t  to  be  certain,  that  their  num- 
bers are  decreafing  daily,  even  in  Europe* 
and  much  more  fo  in  other  countries,  where 
the  men  fubfift  upon  them,  as  in  North  A- 
merica.  I  am  perfuaded,  therefore,  that, 
with  refpe&  to  us  and  the  brutes,  the  general 
law  of  nature  takes  place,  that  no  fpecies  ca& 
be  increafed  beyond  its  natural  proportion, 
but  at  the  expence  of  others  *. 

*  Man  fcys  Mamus,  is  the  pUj-th'mg  ef  J**,  (*•  **«*?» *»> 
w  A<* ),  or,  as  Mr  Pope  has  rendered  it,  tie  Jhmdhg  jcft 
ef  Heaven.  But  if  Momus,  quitting  his  fportive  Tern, 
jfluwld  aflame  a  tone  of  keen  iatire,  and  virulent  inredthre, 
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Objcflion  anpuuered*  That  there  could  be  no 
Society  without  language. — Infionces  of 
Such  Societies. 


I  Will  now  try  to  folve  Monf.  Rouffeau** 
great  difficulty  with  refpcft  to  the  in- 
vention of  language.     He  is  convinced  that 

and  if  MfRouffeau  fhonld  lend  him  words,  he  would  fey, 
that  man  it  the  mod  mifchievous  animal  that  God  has 
made; — that  he  has  already-  almoft  depopulated  the 
earth,  haying  in  many  countries  dcflroyed  whole  fpeciefes 
of  animals,  and  continuing  daily  to  deftroy  thofe  that  re- 
main, not  only  to  gratify  his  luxury  and  vanity,  but  for 
mere  fport  and  paftime.    "  What  attonement,  moft  per- 

*  nicious  biped,  or  quadruped*  or  whatever  other  tide 
'  moft  offends  thine  ear,  what  attonement  canft  thou 
«  make  for  this  fo  great  abufe  of  thy  fuperior  faculties, 

*  and  this  definition  of  the  creatures  of  God?  None  o- 
«  thex,  except  to  deftroy  thy felf  next,  and  fo  avenge  the 

*  reft  of  the  animal  race.  This  thou  art  doing  as  faft  as 
«  pofllble ;  and  for  this  only  I  can  commend  thee.  When 

*  this  work  is  accompliihed,  then  fhall  the  true  ftate  of 
«  nature  be  reftored,  and  die  real  golden  age  return.  Then 
«  {hall  Afiraa  vifit  the  earth  again,  whofe  lateft  footftepsare 

*  now  no  longer  to  be  feen:  So  fhall  the  reft  of  the  animal  cre- 

*  ation,  freed  from  a  tyranicai  and  capricious  mafter,  live 
«  the  life  which  nature  has  deftined  for  them,  and  accom- 
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foclety  is  abfolutely  neceflary  for  this  inven- 
tion; but  he  feems  to  think  that  language 
was  as  neceflary  for  the  conftitutipn  of  foci- 
ety.  Now  I  will  endeavour  to  ftiew,  both 
from  theory  and  fadt,  that  animal*  iftay  af- 
fociate  together,  form  a  commuaity,  and 
carry  on  in  concert  one  common  bufinefs, 
without  the  ufe  of  fpeech. 

For  this  purpofe  nothing  elfe  is  neceflary 
thfem  that  there  fhould  be  among  fuch  ani- 
-mate  fome  method  of  communication.     If 
therefore  there  be  other  methods  of  com- 
munication, befides  that  of  articulate  founds, 
there  is  nothing  to  hinder  a  foctety  to  be 
conflicted  without  the  ufe  of  fpeech.  Now, 
that  there  are  other  methods  of  communica- 
tion, is  a  fad  that  cannot  be  doubted:     For 
tfaef  e  are  inarticulate  cries,  by  which  we  fee 
the    brutes  communicate  to  one  another 
•  their  fentitnents  and  paflions ;  there  are  imi- 
1  tative  cries ;  and,  laftly,  there  is  the  expref- 
fion  of  looks,  that  is,  the  aftion  of  the  face; 
and  the  geftures  of  the  body.     In  one  or  o- 

«  plifli  the  end  of  their  being :  So  ftiall  even  man  himfelf 
*  if  any  of  the  wretched  race  yet  remain,  acquit  provi- 
«  dence  of  the  imputations  he  has  thrown  upon  it,  and 
«  fliew  that  be  was  made  upright,  though  he  have  found  cut  max? 
«  inventions*' 
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ther,  or  all  of  thefe  ways,  it  is  evident  that 
animals  may  underftand  one  another  fo  far 
at  leaft  as  to  a£fc  in  concert,  and  carry  on 
fome  common  bufinefs,  which,  according  to 
Ariftotle,  is  the  definition  of  a  political  ani- 
mal. 

As  to  inftance*  of  animals  adding  In  this 
way,  without  the  ufe  of  fpeech,  I  will  not 
infift  upon  fuch  animals  as  the  bee  or  ant, 
becaule  I  hold,  that  they  aft  by  inftind 
merely;  that  is,  by  a  neceflary  determination 
of  their  nature,  without  any  will  or  choice, 
and  without  any  knowledge  of  the  opera- 
tions of  one  ahother,  or  evert  of  their  own ; 
but  I  will  give  examples  unexceptionable, 
of  animals  that  a£t  in  concert,  and  by  com- 
munication, and  yet  have  no  life  of  fpeech. 

And  I  will  begin  with  the  Beaver;  which, 
as  I  have  obferved  already*  refembles  our 
fpecies  in  this,  that  it  is  of  an  ambiguous 
nature,  between  the  folitary  and  the  focial, 
without  any  neceflary  determination  to  either 
way  of  life;  fo  that  he  fometimes  lives  in  fo^ 
ciety,  and  fometimes  by  himfelf,  according 
to  the  circumftances  and  fituatiort  in  which 
he  finds  himfelf.  In  fuch  an  animal  there 
muft  neceflarily  be  choice  and  deliberation* 
Vol.!  Dd 
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not  iaftina  merely*  and  therefore  I  think 
his  example  will  apply  moft  appofitcly  to 
our  fpecies.  This  animal  is  truly  political, 
in  the  common  fenfe  of  the  word,  at  leaft 
when  they  are  in  the  facial  ftate;  for  they 
live  in  what  may  be  properly  enough  called 
villages,  confiding  fometimes  of  twenty  or 
five  and  twenty  cabins,  or  little  houfes* 
and  thefe  inhabited  each  by  five  or  fix,  and 
fometimes  to  the  number  of  ten  pairs;  for 
they  are  all  coupled  in  that  way,  male  and 
female  together.  Thefe  feveral  families  com- 
pel? a  community  or  ftate,  confifting  com- 
monly of  an  hundred  and  fifty  or  two 
hundred  beavers,  who  work  together  in  con- 
cert in  all  their  public  works*  fuch  as  fell- 
ing trees,  and  building  the  dam  of  their 
pond.  And  of  this  great  community  each 
cabin  is  a  part,  forming  a  lefler  communi- 
ty* which  works  together  in  every  thing  re- 
lating to  the  cabin,  fuch  as  building  it,  and 
laying  up  a  magazine  of  provifions  for  it: 
Eor  they  have  property  among  other  things 
appertaining  to  the  political  life;  and  not 
property  belonging  to  the  ftate  only,  which 
is  cqpitoonly  the  cafe  of  the  Indians  of 
North  America,  but  property  belonging  to 
each    cabin.      The    conftru&ion  of  their 
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dikes  and  cabins,  as  defcribed  by  Monf. 
Buffon,  from  whom  I  take  this  account  *, 
is  really  wonderful,  particularly  that  of  the 
dike,  which  is  a  ftupenduous  wofk  for  an 
animal  of  fo  fmall  a  fize,  and  built  with  fo 
much  {kill,  that  I  do  not  think  human  art 
could  build  it  better.     They  have  not,  how- 
ever, that  mark  of  humanity  which  I  obferve 
in  the  Orartg  Outangs,  of  ufing  any  inftru* 
ment  befides  thofe  with  which  nature  has  fur- 
niflied  them,   viz.  the  members   of  their 
owa   body;  for,  though  they  have  very 
fhort  forelegs,  with  feet  fhaped  like  a  hand, 
having    five   fingers  divided,  with  which 
they  fed  any  thing,  lay  hold  of  it,  and  car- 
ry it  fo  their  mouths ;  and  though  they  can 
eafily  eredfc  themfelvcs  upon  their  hinder 
parts,  and  very  often  do  foj  yet  they  never 
ufe  a  ftick,  or  any  other  inftrument  of  art* 
But,  except  in  this  particular,  and  that  they 
have  no  ufe  of  fpeech,  they  are  as  much  a 
political  animal  as  man,  only  much  better 
policed  than  any  community  of  men  that 
we  know  at  prefent:     For  they  live  toge* 
ther,  and  carry  on  their  public  affairs  in  the 

*  JQ/Wrr  Naturdk,  im.  S.  p.  289. 
Dd2 
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greateft  peace  and  harmony,  and  with  the 
exa&eft  obfervation  of  juftice,  never  inju- 
ring one  another,  either  in  their  perfons  or 
properties  What  figns  or  methods  of  com- 
munication they  ufe  in  carrying  on  thek 
works  Monf.  Buffon  does  not  mention,  but 
it  is  certain  that  they  muft  ufe  fome;  and,  if 
their  policy  were  carefully  obferved,  I  am 
perfuaded  it  would  be  found,  that  there  is  an 
eftablifhed  government  among  them  of  one 
kind  .  or  other,  without  which  I  think  it  is 
impoffible  that  the  affairs  of  their  commu- 
nity could  be  fo  regularly  condu&ed* 

In  fuch  a  ftate  I  imagine  men  were,  and 
muft  have  been,- pehaps  for  ages,  before  a 
language  was  invented.  They  muft,  I  think, 
have  been  affociated  as  the  beavers  are,  li- 
ving together  in  cabins  or  huts  *,  and 
carrying  on  of  concert  fome  common  work, 
either  for  their  fuftenance,  fuch  as  hunting 
or  fi(hing»  or  in  the  way  of  defence  or  at- 
tack. In  fhort,  they  muft  have  been  uni- 
ted in  the  political  life ;  for  the  mere  herding 
together,  without  fuch  union,  would  not  be 

*  The  huts  of  the  New-Hollanders  are  not  near  fo  wett 
built  as  thofe  of  the  beavers,  and  ferve  only  for  a  cover  ta 
the  head  and  (boulders,  as  I  am  informed  by  the  travel- 
lers .who  have  lately  been,  in  that  country. 
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fufficient  for  the  invention  of  fo  difficult  an 
art  as  language,  or  indeed  of  any  thing 
which  deferves  the  name  of  art.  For  though 
I  do  not  deny,  that  man,  by  his  natural  fa- 
gacity,  and  by  experience  and  obfervation, 
might  perhaps,  towards  the  clofe  of  a  long 
life,  form  fome  imperfeft  ideas,  even  with- 
out the  help  of  political  union,  I  think  it  is 
impoflible  that  he  could  invent  any  thing 
deferring  the  name  of  art.  But  it  is  need- 
lefs  to  dwell  longer  upon  this  inquiry :  For, 
as  I  have  already  faid,  I  do  not  think  there 
is  any  reafon  to  believe,  that  men  ever  .herdr 
ed  together  without  adting  in  concert. 

Of  fo  difficult  invention  does  this  art  of 
language  appear  to  me,  that  1  imagine  men 
muft  previoufly  have  invented  and  pra&ifed 
more  difficult  arts  than  the  filhing  pradtifed 
t>y  thofe  inhabitants  of  New  Holland  whom  N 
Dampier  mentions,  or  by  the  fifh-eaters  of 
Diodorus  Siculus.   And  though  thofe  New- 
Hollanders  have  the  ufe  of  fpeech,   I  can 
hardly  believe  that  they  have  invented  it,  but 
"have  learned  it  by  intercourfe  with  fome  o-?: 
jther  nation;  and  this  I  believe  to  be  true  of 
^sdl  the  nations  that  have  been  found  in  ave- 
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ry  barbarous  ftate,  and  yet  having  the  ufe  of 
fpeech. 

The  next  animal  I  fhall  mention  living  in 
a  political  date,   without  the  ufe  of  fpeech, 
is  an  animal  not  fo  well  known  as  the  bea- 
ver, and  mentioned  only  by  one  author,  fo 
far  as  I  know,  but  an  author  of  good  credit* 
I  mean  Cardinal  Polignac  *,  in  his  Anti-lM- 
cretius.    And  he  is  the  more  to  be  credited 
in  this  particular,  that  the  inftance,  as  he 
confeffes  hiinfelf,  makes  againft  his  fyftem, 
of  the  brutes  being  no  more  than  machines, 
according  to  the  philofophy  of  Dcs  Cartes, 
which  he  follows.  This  animal,  he  fays,  he 
himfelf  faw  fomewhere  in  the  Ukraine,  upon 
the  banks  of  a  river  he  calls  Danqfiris.    It  is 
named,  he  fays,  by  the  Poles  Baubacis;  and 
is  like  a  fox  in  appearance;  but  fubfifts  upon 
herbage.    They  live  aflbciated  in  caverns 
underground;  ^nd  the  bufinefs  they  carry 
on  is,   foraging  in  the  fields,  and  making 

*  This  author  flourifyed  in  the  end  of  the  {aft  century, 
and  the  beginning  of  this,  and  was  a  man  of  great  eminence, 
not  only  for  learning,  but  for  political  abilities;  and  was 
accordingly  much  employed  in  public  bufinefs,  fuch  asem- 
baffies,  and  negotiations  of  peace.  In  this  poem,  though  he 
refutes  Luattiw%  he  has  imitated  his  ftyle  and  manner  very 
exadly ;  and  I  think  the  diftion  pf  it  is  the  heft  modern  phi- 
lofophic  Latin  extant. 
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magazines  for  their  provifion  during  the 
winter.  About  their  fields  and  pafture 
they  quarrel  and  go  to  war;  and  their  bat- 
tles, as  our  author  has  defcribed  them,  are 
very  orderly  and  regular;  for  they  have  a 
kind  of  military  difcipline,  and  are  formed 
into  corps  under  certain  leaders.  But  the 
moft  extraordinary  cireupiftance  he  tells  of 
them,  is  their  manner  of  treating  their  pri- 
fonersof  war,  of  whom  they  make  flaves,  o- 
bliging  them  to  work  in  the  bufmefs  of  fo- 
raging, and  laying  up  provifioris  againft 
winter.  And*  particularly,  he  fays,  that  they 
make  thofe  flaves  lie  down  upon  their  back, 
and  hold  up  their  legs,  and  then  they  pack 
the  hay  upon  them,  which  their  legs  keep 
together,  and  having  thus  loaded  thefe  //- 
vingcartS)  as  our  author  calls  them,  they  drag 
them  along  by  the  tail  *,  I  think  it  can 
hardly  be  doubted,  that  this  animal,  with 
fo  much  fagacity,  if  it  had  likewife  the  or- 
gans of  fpeech,  would  in  procefs  of  time  in- 
vent a  language. 

The  laft  animal  of  the  brute  kind  I  fhall 
mention  living  in  this  way,  without  lan- 

*  Anti- Lucretius  t  lib.  6.  verf.  175. 

Dd4 
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guage,  is  an  animal  they  call  ifta-cat*  of 
which  we  have  an  account,  that  I  think  may 
be  depended  upon,  from  the  Ruffian  acade- 
micians in  the  defcription  they  have  publi- 
ihed  of  Kamfckatfa  which  they  went  to  vi- 
fit  by  orders  and  at  the  expence  of  the  Cza- 
rina. This  animal  is  amphibious,  and,  fo 
far  as  appears,  does  not  form  dates  or  repu- 
blics like  the  beaver,  but  lives  in  families, 
which  are  fometimes  very  numerous,  a- 
mounting  to  a  hundred  and  twenty,  old  and 
young :  For,  the  ipale  keeps  a  feraglio,  ibme- 
times  of  fifty  females,  of  whom  he  is  as  jea- 
lous as  the  Grand  Signior  is  of  his.  They 
keep  up  a  very  drift  family-difcipline,  pu^ 
nifhing  their  wives  feverely  for  negleding 
any  point  of  duty,  fuch  as  the  care  of  the 
offspring,  for  which  they  (hew  great  love 
and  tender nefs ;  and  the  confequence  of  this 
difcipline  is,  on  the  part  of  the  wives,  very 
great  fubmiffion  to  their  lord  and  mafter, 
whom  they  endeavour  to  pacify,  when  they 
have  offended  him,  by  every  mark  of  humi- 
liation and  contrition;  all  which  he  receives 
with  the  utmoft  ftatelinefs  and  fullennefs. 
They  have  almoft  all  the  paflions  and  fenti- 
ments  of  men.  They  are  jealous,  proud, 
fluarrelfcme,  and   revengeful;    and   when 
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they  have  fuffered  any  injury,  and  cannot 
refent  it,  they,  like  Achilles  in  Homer  *t 
flied  tears.  They  are  as  brave  as  any  Spar- 
tan, and  will  rather  die  upon  the  fpot  than 
yield,  or  quit  tljeir  ground;  and  their  mili- 
tary difcipline  in  this  point  is  fo  fevere,  that, 
if  any  of  them  runs  away,  or  even  is  fufpeft- 
ed  of  doing  fo,  the  reft  fall  upon  him  as 
fiercely  as  they  would  upon  any  enemy,  and 
deftroy  him  t*  Yet  this  animal  has  no  ufe 
of  fpeech,  nor,  fo  far  as  I  know,  organs  pro- 
per for  it :  But  it  appears,  that,  without  it, 
he  can  practice  the  moft  difficult  of  human 
arts,  that  of  government,  and  of  government 
over  females,  in  which  moft  men  have  fail* 
ed,  and  even  the  legiflator  of  Sparta,  who, 
as  we  are  told,  wanted  to  regulate  the 
lives  of  the  women  as  he  had  done  thofe  of 
the  men,  but  found  it  fo  difficult  a  work 
that  he  was  obliged  to  give  it  oven 

I  think  it  is  unneceflary  to  give  more  ex- 
amples of  this  kind  from  the  brute  creati- 
on, fince  it  appears  to  me  that  our  own  fpe- 
cies   furnifhes  fufficient  for   my  purpofe. 

*  Iliad,  lib*  i.v.  357. 

f  Ndtur.  Hift.  §f  Kamfchatka,p.  125.  Ittstranflatedfrom 
the  Ruffian  language  by  James  Grieve,  and  printed  at 
GUgcffter,  1764. 
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And,  firft,  there  are  the  Orang  Outangs, 
who,  as  I  have  {hewn,  are  proved  to  be  of 
our  fpecies  by  marks  of  humanity  that  I  think 
are  inconteftable ;  or,  ftiould  any  one,  after 
all  that  has  been  faid,  ftill  doubt  of  the  O- 
rang  Outangs  being  men,  what  can  be  faid 
to  the  example  of  dumb  perfons  among  ua, 
whom  no  body  will  deny  to  be  capable  of 
living  together  in  fociety,  and  carrying  on 
jointly  any  fort  of  bufinefs ;  fince  we  fee 
both  men  and  women  with  that  defedfc,  not 
only  capable  of  a&ing  in  concert  with  o- 
thers,  but  of  governing  and  dire&ing* 

And,  thus  I  hope  I  have  removed  Mon£ 
Roufleau's  chief  difficulty  concerning  the  in- 
vention of  language,  by  (hewing  that  focie- 
ty, and  even  the  political  lite,  which  he  jud- 
ges rightly  to  be  neceflary  for  the  invention 
of  language,  may  exift  without  language. 

I  have  enlarged  the  more  upon  this 
point,  that  it  tends  greatly  to  confirm  what 
I  have  endeavoured  to  prove  in  the  firft  book, 
That  language  is  not  natural  to  man.  For,  if 
man  can  iubiift,  not  only  fingle  and  iolitary, 
but  in  fociety,  without  the  ule  of  language, 
it  ia  evident  that  language  is  not  neceflary 
for  his  exlftencfe.  Now,  nature  has  not  be* 
flowed  upon  any  aqimal  other  faculties  than 
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thofc  that  arc  neceffary  f  or  the  fubfiftenccof 
the  individual,  or  the  continuation  of  the 
kind.  And,  if  we  are  to  fuppofe  that  man 
could  not,  in  any  country  or  climate  of  the 
earth,  fuhfift,  even  in  fmall  numbers,  up- 
pn  the  natural  produce  of  the  ground,  but 
Hood  in  need  of. certain  arts,  as  we  fee  is  the 
cafe  of  the  bee  and  the  fpider,  they  muft 
be  arts,  fuch  as  tilling  the  ground,  fifhing,  or 
hunting,  which  contribute  immediately  and 
dire&ly  to  the  fuftenance  of  man.  Now, 
language  is  none  of  thefe;  for,  with  it,  men 
may  ftarve,  and,  without  it,  they  may,  as  we 
have  feen,  be  fupported.  So  that,  if  we 
hold  language  to  be  either  natural  or  reveal- 
ed to  man,  we  muft  alfo  maintain,  and  with 
much  better  teafon,  that  the  more  neceffary 
arts  of  life,  fuch  as  thofe  juft  now  mention- 
ed, are  likqwifc  either  natural  or  revealed* 
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.chap.      xra. 

ObjeSiiorty  That  the  Law  of  Nature,,  as  it 
is  treated  of  by  modern  Writers^Juppofes 
men  to  have  been  originally  rational  and 
political. — Anfwer  to  that  Objection. 

BEFORE  I    conclude  this  book,  I 
will  endeavour  to  anfwer  fome  ob- 
jedions  that  may  be  made  to  my  fyftem, 
beginning  with  one  which  will  readily  oc- 
cur  to  thofe  who  have  ftudied  the  law   of 
nature  and  nations;  a  ftudy.  that  was  very 
fafhionable  fome  years  ago,  but  I  think  has 
become  lefs  fo  of  late.     It  will  be  Cud, 
That,  according  to  19  y  fyftem  of  human  na- 
ture, it  is  impoffible  to  fuppofe,  that  man, 
in  his  natural  (late,  can  be  ful  jedt  to  any  law 
or  obligation,    not   being  confcious  of  any 
rule  of  action,  nor  having  any  ideas  of  right 
or  wrong,  becaufe  he  has  no  ideas  of  any 
kind.     If  this  be  fo,  they  will  fay,  what  are 
we  to  think  of  thofe  volumes  that  have  been 
written  within  thefe  laft  hundred  years  up- 
on the  law  of  nature,  all  fuppofing  that  man 
is  by  nature,  and  in  his  original  ftate,  ratio* 
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sal  and  fecial;  and,  therefore,  fubjeft  to  cer- 
tain laws  and  rules,  which  are  laid  down  in 
thofe  authors  at  great  length? 

My  fliort  anfwer  to  this  is,  That  thofe 
gentlemen  plainly  beg  the  queftion,  and  fup- 
pofe,  what  I  think  is  clearly  difproved,  by 
fa£t  and  experience,  as  well  as  argument, 
that  man,  in  his  original  ftate,  is  rational 
and  political.  I  think  I  have  fhewn,  that 
his  natural  ftate  is  no  other  than  that  of  the 
mere  animal;  and,  therefore,  he  can  be  on- 
ly fubje£fc  to  that  common  law  of  the  animal 
nature,  well  known  by  the  name  of  inftintti 
a  law  much  fuperior  to  all  laws  of.  human 
inftitution,  or  founded  upon  human  institu- 
tions, and  proceeding  from  a. much  higher 
original. 

As  to  the  authorities  quoted  againft  me, 
the  firft  who  reduced  this  law  of  nature  into 
a  fyftem,  and  gave  it  the  form  of  a  fcience, 
was  Hugo  Grotius,  a  name  well  known  in 
the  learned  world.  This  he  did  in  his  ex- 
cellent treatife  Dejure  belli  ac  pacts*  written 
with  a  mod  commendable  intention,  to  try 
if  he  could  eitablifh  any  rule  of  right  and 
wrong  *  among  perfons  who  may  be  faid  in- 

*  That  fuch  was  the  intention  of  his  work,  is  evident 
from  what  Grotius  himielf  fays  in  his  wpxtfaum,  §  3. 
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deed  to  live  in  a  date  of  nature,  fiich  fas 
Hobbes  has  described,  of  war  of  everyone 0* 
gainji  every  oney  and  a  ftate  infinitely  more 
terrible  than  the  ftate  which  he  fuppofes: 
For  there  only  fingle  favages  fight, 


-G tandem  et  cnbilia propter-, 


but  here  leviathans  t  indeed  of  enormous  fize 
take  the  field,  having  not  hundreds  of  hands 
only,  like  the  giant*  of  the  poets,  but  hun- 
dreds of  thousands*  armed  with  deadly  wea- 
pons, with  which  they  wage  moil:  cruel  war. 
To  fpeak  without  a  figure,  the  deftru&ion  of 
modern  war  is  fo  prodigious,  by  the  great 
armies  brought  inta  the  field,  and  which  are 
likewife  kept  up  in  time  of  peace,  and,  by 
the  extraordinary  wafte  of  men,  by  fatigue, 
difeafes,  and  unwholefome  provifion*,  more 
than  by  the  fword,  while  the  internal  policy  . 
of  Europe  at  prefent  is  fo  little  fitted  to  fup- 

•  VidebsiD  per  Chrifti&num  orbenx,  %d  barharis  gearfbo* 
«  pudendara,  bellandi  licentiamt  Levibus  aut  nullts  <4r 
'  caulis  ad  arma  procurri ;  quibus  femeY  furoptis,  nullaiD 
'jam  divini,  nullam  humani  juris  reverentiam,  plane 

*  quafi  uno  ecfift*  ad  omnia  fcelera  emiffo  furore.'   • 

t  This  is.  the  name  which  Hobbes  grrc*  to  the  great 
corporation*  ox  political  bodfcs  we  call  fate* 
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ply  fuch  deftru&ion,  that*  unlefs  the  princes 
either  fall  upon  fome  other  way  of  deciding 
their  quarrels,  or  provide  better  for  the  mul- 
tiplication of  people,  Europe  is  in  the  ut- 
xnoft  hazard  of  being  again  depopulated,  as 
it  once  was  under  the  Romans,  but  without 
the  refource  which  it  then  had  of  barbarous 
nations  to  repeople  it. — But  to  return  to  our 
fubjea. 

In  this  work,  Grotius  unde rftands  by  the 
law  of  nature^  a  law  which  is  common  to  the 
rational  and  focial  nature  *,  in  contradifunc- 
•tion  to  what  is  called  civil  !a<w,  which  is 
peculiar  to  each  fociety  or  nation  of  men.  It 
is  the  fame  with  the  law  of  nations,  at  leaft 
in  the  common  ufe  of  authors ;  tho'  Gro- 
tius has  made  the  diftin&inn  betwixt  them, 
ir akin g  the  law  of  nature  to  arife  immedi- 
ately from  the  di&ates  of  reafon,  and  to  be 
of  univerfal  obligation,  without  any  confent 
or  compact ;  whereas  the  law  of  nations  is 
founded  l.^n  .he  confent  of  nations  *f\  But 
he  confeffes,  that  the  terms  are  ufed  promif- 
cuoufly,  even  by  the  bed  authors  $.     Now, 

•  Lib.  s.  cap.  i.  §  io«  if  12. 
f  Prohg.  §  6. 

%  Cicero,   in  a  paflage  quoted  by  Grotius*  lib.  i.  tap.  i. 
$  l  *•  lays,  In  r$  confenfio  rnnmm  gentium  jus  natur* putand* 
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I  acknowledge  that  Grotius,  as  well  as  Puf- 
fendorf,  Barbeyrac,  and  many  other  later 
writers  upon  the  fubjeft  of  the  law  of  na- 
ture and  nations,  does  fuppofe,  that  men  are 
by  nature  rational,  and  were  always  aflbci- 
ated  in  dates  or  communities  of  one  kind  or 
another.  But  they  only  fuppofe  it,  without 
proving  it ;  and  it  is  plain  they  have  taken 
it  for  granted,  without  fo  much  as  making 
a  queftion  of  it. 

But,  if  their  authority  were  more  decifive 
upon  this  point,  I  appeal  from  them  to  a 
much  greater  authority ;  I  mean  that  of  thofe 
philofophers  who  formed  the  fyftem  of  the 
Roman  law :  Tor  it  is  well  known  to  thofe 
who  have  ftudied  that  law,  that  they  were 
really  philofophers,  who,  being  at  the  feme 
time  great  men  in  the  ftate,  and  intruited 
with  the  adminiftrationof  public  juftice,  did 
apply  the  principles  of  philofophy,  and  the 
method  of  fcience  by  definition  and  divifion, 
to  the  laws  of  private  property  among  their 
countrymen ;  a  thing  that  never  had  been 
before  done  in  any  nation.  In  laying  the 
foundation  of  their  fyftem,  they  have  begun 
with  the  law  of  nature,  as  that  from  which 
every  other  law  is  ultimately  derived.  But 
what  is  the  law  of  nature,  according  to  them? 
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Is  it  the  law  of  the  rational  and  focial  na* 
ture  only,  as  the  modern  writers  upon  the 
law  of  nature  and  nations  have  defined  it  ? 
No :  It  is  a  law  common  to  the  whole  ani- 
mal race.  c  Jus  naturae/  fay  they,  c  eft  quod 
€  natura  omnia  animalia  docuit*  Nam  jus 
c  iftud  non  humani  generis  proprium ;  fed 
(  omnium  animalium  quae  in  terra,  quae  in 

*  mari  nafcuntur,  avium  quoque  commune. 
c  Hinc  defcendit  maris  atque  foeminae  con- 

*  jundio,   quam  nos  matrimonium  appella- 

*  mus;  hinc  liberorum  procreatio,  hincedu- 
c  catio.  Videmus  etenim  caetera  quoque  a- 
4  nimalia,  feras  etiam,   iftius  juris   peritia 

*  cenferi.' 

Thus  it  appears,  that,  as  we,  in  giving  an 
account  of  the  origin  of  language,  have 
gone  back  to  that  original  ftate  of  our  na- 
ture, when  we  were  no  more  than  mere  ani- 
mals j  fo  thofe  philofophers,  in  giving  the  o- 
rigin  of  law,  have  likewife  gone  back  to  the 
fame  original  ftate,  when  we  were  fubjefted 
only  to  that  univerfal  law  which  governs  the 
whole  animal  nature,  and  is  antecedent  to 
reafon,  fociety,  and  all  human  inftitutions. 
This  is  their  law  of  nature.  As  to  the  law 
of  nations,  they  define  it  thus :  *  Jus  genti- 
Vol.  L  E  e 
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4  urn  eft  quo  gentcs  humanae  utuntur ;  quod 
c  a  naturali  recedere  facile  intelligere  licet : 
(  Quia  illud  omnibus  animalibus,  hoc  folis 

*  hominibus  inter  fe  commune  fit;  veluti  er- 
c  ga  Deum  religio,  ut  parentibus  et  patriae 

*  pareamus. — Ex  hoc  jure  gentium  intro- 
1  du&a  bella,  difcretae  gentes,  regna  condi- 
c  ta,  dominia  diftin&a,   agris  termini  pofiti, 

*  aedificia  collata,  commercium,  emptiones, 
c  venditiones,  Iocationes,  condu&iones,  qbli- 

*  gationes,  inftitutae ;  exceptis  quibufdam 
c  quae  a  jure  civiti  introdu&ae  funt  V 

Thus  thole  founders  of  the  Roman  law- 
have  diftinguifhed  accurately  what  other 
writers  have  confounded,  the  law  of  nature 
and  the  law  of  nations ;  making  the  law  of 
nature  to  be  that  which  is  common  to  the 
whole  animal  race,  dire&ing  every  thing 
that  is  neceffary  for  the  prefervation  of  the 
race;  and  they  mention  particularly  the  con- 
junction of  the  male  and  female,  the  pro- 
creation and  education  of  the  offspring ;  and 
law  here  is  ufed  in  the  fame  fenfe  as  when 
we  fpeak  of  the  laws  of  nature  which  go- 
vern the  inanimate  parts  of  the  creation. 
The  law  of  nations,  on  the  other  hand,  i& 

*  Pandefi.  lib.  1.  tit. 
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not  the  conftitution  of  nature,  but  arifes 
from  human  reaforc,  and  the  inftitution 
of  Society  and  political  life;  and  it  is  called 
the  law  of  nations*,  becaufe  it  is  the  general 
law  of  the  rational  and  fecial  nature,  and 
consequently  of  nations,  which,  being  inde- 
pendent of  one  another,*  can  be  fubjedt  to  no 
other  law,  at  leaft  of  human  inftitution. 
From  this  law,  thefe  authors  derive  religion, 
dtlty  to  our  parents  and  our  country,  diftinc- 
tion  of  property,  commerce,  and,  in  fliort, 
all  the  rights  that  men  enjoy,  either  in  war 
or  in  peace.  For  our  authors  do  not,  like 
Mr  Hobbes,  make  war  the  natural  ftate  of 
roan,  but  derive  it  from  this  law  of  nations : 
Ex  hoc  jure  gentium  introdufta  bella^  6^- 
And  this  is  the  law  of  the  rational  nature, 
different  from  the  laws  of  inanimate  nature 
above  mentioned,  and  alfo  from  the  laws  of 
animal  nature,  in  fo  far  as  the  word  laivy 
when  we  fpeak  of  the  law  of  nations,  is  u- 
fed,  in  the  proper  and  ordinary  fignification, 
to  denote  a  rule  of  adion  prefcribed  to  a  free 
agent,  of  which  he  is  confcious,  and  with 
which  he  voluntarily  complies. 

The  rules  of  this  law  of  nations,  as  it 
ought  to  be  called,  I  hold  to  be  binding  up- 
Ee2 
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on  all  rational  men  living  in  fociety,  princes 
as  well  as  fubje&s,  and  to  be  founded  in  na- 
ture; not  indeed  the  original  nature  of  man, 
but  that  fecondary  and  acquired  nature  of  a 
rational  and  political  creature,  which  he  him- 
felf  has  formed ;  and,  therefore,  this  law  is 
not  improperly  callfed,  by  fome  later  writers, 
a  fecondary  lanv  of  nature ,  in  contradiftino 
tion  to  the  primary  lanv  mentioned  by  the 
Roman  lawyers.  I  hold,  alfb,  that  thedbli- 
gation  of  this  law  is  as  much  founded  upon 
compatt,  as  the  obligation  of  any  private  ci- 
tizen to  fubmit  to  the  laws  of  the  particular 
fociety  of  which  he  is  a  member.  For  eve- 
ry man,  by  living  in  fociety,  and  enjoying 
the  protection  and  other  benefits  of  it,  is  un- 
derftood  to  have  agreed  to  fubmit  to  the  ge- 
neral laws  of  the  rational  and  focial  nature, 
without  the  obfervation  of  which,  fociety 
could  not  fubfift;  and,  therefore,  if  a  man. 
will  not  fubmit  to  this  law,  he  mud  fairly 
do  as  the'  Hottentot  did,  of  whom  Monf. 
Rouffeau  tells  the  ftory,  that  is,  throw  off  his 
cloaths,  and  run  to  the  woods  and  fields,  re- 
nouncing all  the  benefits  of  fociety,  as  well 
as  fubje&ion  to  its  laws. 
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CHAP.        XIII. 

Anfaver  to  the  Objcftion^  Thai  this  Sy<* 
Jem  of  human  Nature  degrades  it. 


I  Know,  fome  pious  and  well  difpofed  per- 
fons  have  taken  offence  at  my  fyftem, 
bscaufe  it  feems  to  deprive  human  nature  of 
its  chief  prerogative,  the  rational  foul,  which 
I  make  to  be  of  our  own  acquifition,  and  the 
fruit  of  induftry,  like  any  art  or  fcience,  not 
the  gift  of  nature ;  and  they  will  further  fay, 
that,  by  confequenqe,  I  take  from  man  thofe 
virtues  which  they  fuppofe  to  be  natural  to 
him,  fuch  as  piety,  juftice,  humanity,  and 
benevolence,  which  are  as  often  loft  by  cuftora 
and  education  as  acquired. 

To  this  obje&ion,  I  anfwer,  by  the  diftino- 
tion  with  which  I  fet  out  in  this  work,  be- 
twixt the  power  of  becoming  any  thing, 
and  the  adually  being  that  thing ;  or,  as  I 
chufe  to  exprefs  it  in  two  words,  capacity 
and  energy.  This  diftindtion,  1  fay,  runs 
Ee3 
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through  all  nature,  in  which  there  is  a  per- 
petual progrefs  from  the  one  ftate  to  the  o-? 
ther,  and  that  nothing  is  at  firft  what  it  af- 
terwards becomes  *.  Now,  if  any  one  fays, 
that  the  hunfltn  mind  is  an  exception  from 
this  law  of  nature,  he  rauft  prove  it.  B^t 
this  he  will  never  be  able  to  do;  on  the, con- 
trary, he  muft  confefs,  that,  in  one  ftate  of 
our  exiftence,  at  leaft,  it  takes  place  ;  for,  in 
our  infancy,  where  is  the  rational  foul,  but 
in  the  poffibility  or  capacity  of  acquiring  it  ? 
That  reafon  thus  latent  in  mere  power,  will 
fooner  exert  itfelf  by  means  of  culture,  edu- 
cation, and  commerce,  with  creatures  alrea- 
dy rational,  cannot  be  denied.  The  only 
queftion,  therefore,  is  how  long,  without  fuch 
helps,  it  will  lie  dormant  I  I  fay,  a  very  long 
time ;  and  that,  at  laft,  it  will  be  only  excited 
by  the  neceffities  of  human  life,  and  the  fo- 
cial  intercourfe  required  tofupply  thofe  ne- 
ceffities. On  the  other  hand,  it  is  faid,  that 
it  will  come  immediately  when  the  body  is 
arrived  to  its  maturity.  But  the  pious  ob- 
je&or  (hould  well  conlider,  whether  he  does 

*  This  difference  betwixt  to  be  and  to  become,  is  well 
faown  in  ttie  Greek  philofophy,  and  is  expreffed  by  thf 
two  verbs  irn  and  yture*. 
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not,  in  this  way,  eftablifh  a  greater  connec- 
tion betwixt  body  and  mind  than  he  is  wil- 
ling to  allow;  for*  if  the  mind  not  only  ufes 
the  body  as  its  tool  or  inftrument,  but  ac- 
quires, from  the  growth  of  the  body,  talents 
and  faculties  of  operating,  which  it  confef- 
fedly  had  not  before,  it  muft,  I  doubt,  be  of 
a  nature  congenial  to  the  body,  and  have 
fomething  more  than  mere  fympathy  with 
the  body.  Whereas  my  fyftem  makes  a  perfedi 
feparation  betwixt  the  two,  deriving  all  the 
mind's  improvements  from  itfelf,  by  the 
means  of  experience  and  obfervation ;  fothat 
the  body  is  no  more  than  its. organ,  by  which 
it  gets  information  of  what  paffes  without, 
and  thereby  collects  materials  whereupon 
to  exert  its  natural  powers ;  and,  therefore, 
it  would  be  as  ridiculous  to  afcribe  the  mind's 
improvements  to  the  body,  as  it  would  be 
to  afcribe  an  artift's  improvements  to  his 
tools,  or  the  materials  upon  which  he  operates. 
As  to  virtue,  it  is  evident  it  cannot  be 
without  reafon.  For  virtue  is  the  perfection 
of  reafon  in  adtion,  as  fcience  is  the  perfec- 
tion of  it  in  fpeculation.  It  is  true  indeed, 
that,  in  the  brutes,  we  obferve  what  may  be 
called  difpoiitions  towards  certain  virtue^ 
Ee4 
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and  vices :  Thus  the  lion  is  faid  to  be  brave 
and  generous,  the  fox  cunning,  the  ape  ma- 
licious, the  dog  envious;  and  as  Prometheus, 
when  he  made  man,  is  faid  to  have  taken 
fomething  from  every  other  animal  t*  we 
may  obferve  this  variety  in  the  natural  cha- 
pters of  men,  unformed  by  cuftom  or  edu- 
cation, fuch  as  we  fee  them  in  children ;  and 
we  cannot  doubt,  but  there  is  the  fame  di- 
yerfity  among  men  altogether  in  the  natural 
ftate.  But  there  cannot  be  virtue,  properly 
fo  called,  till  after  man  is  become  a  rational 
.and  political  animal;  then  he  (hews  true 
courage,  very  different  from  the  ferocity  of 
the  brute  or  favage,  generofity,  magnanimous 
contempt  of  danger  and  of  death;  friend* 
{hip  and  love  of  the  country,  with  all  the  o- 
ther  virtues  which  fo  much  exalt  human  na- 
ture, but  which  we  can  as  little  expert  to 
find  in  the  mere  favage  as  in  the  brute,  qc 
infant  of  our  fpecies* 


•J-  Fertur  Prometheus  addcre  principi 
Limo  coa&us  particulam  undiquc 
Defe&am. 

Hot.  Kb.  i.  ode.  iC 

It  was  in  thi*  way,  that  antient  wifdom  choft  toe** 
preis  the  wonderful  variety  of  our  fpecief. 
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This  is  my  fyftem  of  human  nature  in  the 
ftate  wherein  we  fee  it  at  prefent,  (fori  fpeak 
of  no  other,  nor  of  any  fupernatural  afliftancc 
that  may  be  given  to  man);  and  if  any  per- 
fon  can  invent  another  that  does  more  ere* 
dit  to  our  nature,  and  feparates,  more  per- 
fectly, the  nobler  part  of  us  from  body  and 
mere  matter,  I  fhall  freely  give  up  mine,  and 
acknowledge  I  did  wrong  in  publifhing 
it,  whatever  my  private  fentiment*  might 
have  been :  For  1  hold  it  to  be  of  the  utmoft 
confequence,  for  the  good  of  fociety,  to  keep 
up  our  ideas  of  the  dignity  of  our  nature, 
even  if  they  were  no  more  than  a  delufion. 
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CHAP.        XIV. 


Another  objeSlion  an/iveredy  arifing  jrom 
the  Tnjlitution  of  Marriage. — Thatlnftitu- 
tion  not  Natural,  but  Political  or  Reli- 
gious.— This  proved  both  from  Theory 
cmd  Fail. 

IT  tnayalfo  beobje&ed,  That,  in  this  ac- 
count which  I  have  given  of  the  origin 
of  fociety,  I  have  faid  nothing  at  all  of  the 
firft  of  all  human  focieties,  namely  the  fami- 
ly-fociety:  That  this  fociety  muft  have  been 
formed  as  foon  as  the  human  race  began, 
for  the  fake  of  the  education  of  the  offspring: 
That  it  is  a  fort  of  civil  fociety  in  itfelf,  in 
fo  far  as  there  is  a  king  and  governor  in 
it,  viz.  the  hufband  and  father,  and  there 
muft  be  fome  bufinefs  jointly  carried  on  for 
the  fupport  of  the  family:  That  out  of  this 
little  patriarchal  ftate  have  grown,  as  I  ad- 
mit, greater  communities,  which  in  procefs 
of  time  have  formed  nations  and  civil  foci- 
eties,  in  the  ftri&eft  propriety  of  the  word; 
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and  that,  in  this  way,  language  and  the  0- 
ther  arts  of  life  would  be  very  foon  invent- 
ed. So  that,  it  is  not  neceffary  to  take  fuch  a 
round  as  I  have  done,  and  to  make  the  in- 
vention of  them  fo  operofe  a  bufinefs. 

Before  I  come  to  make  a  particular  an- 
fwer  to  this  obje&ion,  I  muft  enter  a  caveat 
againft  the  manner  of  reafoning,  which  I 
obferve  is  very  common  on  this  fubjedt.  In 
the  firft  place,  an  hypothecs  is  laid  down, 
that  man  was  from  the  beginning,  in  all 
ages  and  nations  of  the  world,  the  fame,  or 
nearly  the  fame,  with  what  he  is  at  prefent 
in  Europe,  or  other  civilized  parts  of  the 
world.  For  it  is  a  maxim,  conftantly  in  the 
mouth  of  fuch  reafoners,  that  human  nature 
is  and  always  has  been  the  fame.  And,  fe- 
condly,  fuppofmg  this  maxim  to  be  undeni- 
able, they  argue,  from  the  manners  and  cu- 
ftoms  of  fuch  men  as  we  are ;  and,  becaufe 
fuch  and  fuch  inftitutions  are  pradtifed  by 
civilized  nations,  they  conclude,  that  they 
iimft  have  been  always  in  ufe,  and  as  old  as 
the  human  race. 

If  this  be  good  reafoning,  there  is  no 
room  for  any  farther  inquiry  in  this  mat- 
ter: Butwe  muft  at  once  conclude,  that  men 
Yrere  from  the  beginning  rational  and  pQli- 
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tical,  as  we  fee  them  now  in  Europe,  and 
that  they  had  language,  and  I  think,  for  the 
famereafon,  every  other  neceflarr  art  of  life, 
as  foon  as  they  were  men.  But  I  think  I  am 
at  liberty  to  fet  hypothefis  againft  hypothe- 
fis, andtofuppofe,  that  man,  fo  far  from  con- 
tinuing the  fame  creature,  has  varied  more 
than  any  other  being  that  we  know  in  nature* 
And,  tho*  his  nature  may  in  fome  fenfe  be 
faid  to  be  the  fame,  as  he  has  ftill  the  fame 
natural  capabilities  that  he  had  from  the  be- 
ginning ;  yet  this  nature  is,  by  its  original 
conftitution,  fufceptible  of  greater  change 
than  the  nature  of  any  other  animal  known. 
And  that,  in  fad,  it  h$s  undergone  the  great- 
eft  changes,  is  proved,  I  fay,  firft  from  the 
general  hiftory  of  mankind,  by  which  it  ap- 
pears, that  there  has  been  a  gradual  progrefs 
in  arts  and  manners  among  the  feveral  na- 
tions of  the  earth,  whofe  hiftory  has  been 
handed  down  to  us  ;     and,  fecondly,  from 
particular  relations  of  the  cuftoms  and  man- 
ners of  barbarous  nations,  both  antient  and 
modern.     If  this  be  lb,  then  my  iyftem  is 
founded  not  upon  hypothefis,  but  on  the 
hiftory  of  man,  collected  from' fads,  in  the 
fame  manner  as  we  colled  the  hiftory  of  any 
other  animal;    Whereas,  the  contrary  fyf- 
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tern  is  mere  hypothefis,  not  only  unfupport- 
ed  by  fads,  but  repugnant  to  them. 

Having  premifed  this  obfervation,  I  will 
now  proceed  to  examine  the  argument  urged 
&gainft  me,  from  the  inftitution  of  marriage 
and  domeftic  fociety;  and  will  endeavour  to 
{how,  that  it  is  not  from  nature  any  more 
than  civil  fociety.  And  firft,  I  will  confider 
the  thing  a  priori^  and  from  theory  merely; 
and  then  1  will  confider,  how  the  fadls 
agree  with  the  fyftem  which  1  (hall  thence 
form. 

And,  in  the  firft  place,  if  it  could  be  proved, 
that  it  was  abfolutely  neceffary  for  the  con* 
tinuation  of  the  human  fyecies,  that  the 
men  and  women  fhould  pair  as  the  birds  do, 
and  continue  together  in  fociety  till  the  off-* 
ipring  be  reared,  and  able  to  provide  for 
themfelves;  I  fhould  think  it  would  follow, 
of  neceffary  confequence,  that  it  muft  in  fad 
have  been  fo,  when  the  human  race  firft  be-* 
gan ;  but  the  contrary  of  this  fuppofition  I 
hold  to  be  the  truth.  For  I  think  it  is  cer- 
tain, that,  in  the  natural  ftate,  the  care  of  the 
mother  alone  is  fufficient  to  rear  the  off- 
ipring  in  our  fpecies,  and  to  provide  for 
them,  till  they  be  able  to  provide  for  them- 
felves, which  is  a  much  fhorter  time  among 
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favages,  than  among  civilifed  men.  For,  as 
the  favages  have  more  health  and  vigor  than 
we  have,  fo  alfo  their  children  are  ftronger, 
and  abler  to  do  for  themfelves  at  the  age  of 
three,  than  our  children  are  at  the  age  of 
five  or  fix.  Mr  Byron,  in  the  account  that 
he  has  given  us  of  his  fhipwreck  with  Cap- 
tain Cheap,  tells  us,  that  he  has  feen children 
of  three  years  old  upon  the  coaft  of  Patago- 
nia, go  upon  hands  and  feet,  upon  the  rocks 
and  breakers,  and  plunge  into  the  water, 
without  any  hurt  or  dread  of  thofe  ftormy 
feas.  Other  travellers  tell  us,  that  the  chil- 
dren of  the  Orang  Outangs  cling  to  their 
mother  with  their  hands  and  knees,  and  in 
that  way  they  are  carried  off  by  the  mother, 
from  the  purfuit  of  thofe  who  want  to  catch 
them  *.    And  it  is  a  fa&  that  cannot  be  de- 

*  See  Purchas's  pilgrims  quoted  by  Mr  BufFon,  vol.  14. 
of  his  natural  hihovy,  f>ag.  48.  et  49,  &c.  alfo  what  I  have 
related  above,  of  the  child  of  a  woman  by  an  Orang  Ou- 
tang,  which,  immediately  after  it  was  born,  began  to  run 
about. 

Mr  Buffon,  in  his  natural  hiftory,  has  told  us,  that  there 
is  no  animal  fo  weak  as  man  when  he  is  new  born;  that  he  has 
not  then  even  the  power  of  motion,  fo  as  to  be  able  to  fearch 
for  andfmrf  outthebreafts  of  his  mother,  but  mult  be  ap- 
plied to  the  breaft,  and  have  the  nipple  put  into  his  mouth; 
«fl^4«A  37-  rf<?7«  And  other  modern  authors,  as  well  as 
JVIr  Buffon,  have  made  a  fubje&  of  declamation  of  this 
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nied,  that  the  negroe  women  are  not  hindered, 
by  the  care  of  their  infant  children,  from 
doing  any  fort  of  work,  and  fo  providing 
both  for  themfelves  and  their  offspring. 
The  fadk  therefore  being  dire&ly  the  con- 
trary of  what  is  fuppofed,  the  contrary  con- 
clufion  leems  to  ibllow,  that,  as  it  is  not  ne- 
ceffary  for  the  propagation  or  education  of 
the  fpecies,  that  man  fliould  be  monoga- 


mifcrablc  helplcfs  date  of  man,  compared  with  that  of  o- 
tber  animals,  wh<*h  he  fir  ft  comes  into  the  world.  But 
all  this  proceeds  upon  a  fuppofkion,  which  1  hold  to  be 
abfolutely  falfe,  that  the  natural  ftate  of  man  is  the  fame, 
or  little  different  from  that  in  which  we  now  fee  him,  in 
the  feveral  countries  of  Europe.  The  fame  authors, 
proceeding  upon  the  fame  millake,  will  no  doubt  fuppofe 
that  man,  in  his  natural  itate  and  native  country,  I  mean 
the  warm  climates,  is  no  bigger,  ftronger,  healthier,  or 
longer  lived,  than  he  is  at  prefent.  And  accordingly, 
Buffon  has  faid,  that  we  are  more  iubjecl  to  infirmities 
than  other  animals,  ibid.  /-49*  Whereas  the  truth  is,  that 
there  is  no  animal  llronger  for  his  fize,  healthier,  or,  I 
believe,  longer  lived,  than  man  in  his  natural  itate  is;  nor 
fhould  fuch  accufations  be  brought  againft  nature,  as  if 
fhe  had  erred  fo  much  in  her  chief  workmanlhip  here  be- 
low, as  to  make  man  more  liable  to  difeafes  than  any  o- 
ther  animal :  The  fad  no  doubt  is  true,  that  man  is  at 
prefent  more  liable  to  difeafe,  than  any  other  animal;  but 
the  blame  ought  to  be  laid  where  it  truly  lies,  upon  bad 
manners  and  inftitutions,  and  the  many  ingenious  arts  we 
have  invented  lor  the  deftrudtion  of  our  bodies,  not  upon 
Cod  and  nature. 
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mous,  as  Linnaeus  has  expreffed  it,  there- 
fore he  is  not  fo  by  nature;  but  in  the  natural 
ftate  propagates  as  horfes,  fheep,  oxen,  and 
almoft  all  the  quadrupeds  do.  For  nature 
does  nothing  in  vain;  and  it  is  a  rule  which 
I  believe  fuffers  no  exception,  that  nothing 
is  natural  to  ail  animal  which  is  not  necef- 
fary,  either  for  the  prefervation  of  the  indi- 
vidual, or  the  continuation  of  the  fpecies. 

It  appears,  therefore,  that,  fo  far  as  we  can 
judge  by  the  nature  of  the  animal,  marriage 
is  a  political  and  religious  inftitution,  not 
from  nature.  And  this  is  confirmed  by  what 
we  obferve  in  thofe  fpeciefes  which  come 
the  neareft  to  the  human,  fuch  as  monkeys, 
apes,  and- baboons,  who  propagate  in  the 
fame  manner  as  the  quadrupeds  above  men- 
tioned *. 

*  This  is  not  affirmed  by  any  traveller,  or  any  natural 
philofopher,  fo  far  as  I  know.  But  their  iileace  upon 
this  fubjecT:  is  to  me  proof  fufficient,  joined  with  the  rea- 
fon  abore  mentioned,  that  they  do  not  pair;  for,  if  they 
had  propagated  in  a  manner  fo  uncommon  among  aD 
animals,  except  fowls,  it  is  hardly  poffible,  but  that  they 
would  have  taken. notice  of  it. 

Linnaeus,  I  obferve,  mentions  an  animal  he  calls  Lemur, 
and  which  he  feems  to  fuppofe  to  be  of  the  monkey  race, 
though,  by  the  epithet  he  gives  him  of  Tardlgradust  one 
(hould  hardly  believe  it.    This  animal,  he  fays,  is  mo- 
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Thus  we  are  to  judge*  from  theory  or  fpe- 
culation  merely,  and  the  next  thing  we  are 
to  confider  is,  whether  there  be  any  evidence 
that  can  be  depended  upon,  to  prove,  that* 
in  fad,  men  did,  at  any  time,  propagate  in 
that  taahner.  And,  I  fay,  if  any  circum- 
ftance  at  all  is  allowed  to  be  capable  of  proof 
concerning  the  original  (late  of  man,  this 
muft  be  allowed  to  be  proved,  that  men,  in 
that  ftate,  did  propagate  after  the  manner 
of  the  beafts  I  have  mentioned.  For,  in  this* 
all  the  teftimonies  both  of  antient  and  mo- 
dern authors,  who  fpeak  of  the  molt  favage 
nations,  agree:  And  it  appears  to  be  the 
diftinguifhing  chara&eriftic  of  the  greateft 
barbarity,  that  is,  of  the  ftate  neareft  to  thq 
original  ftate  of  human  nature.  It  is  a 
faft,  attefted  as  well  as  any  fatt  of  fuch 
antiquity  can  be,  that  Cecrops  firft  inftitu- 
ted  marriage  among  the  Athenians,  having 
found  them,  upon  his  arrival  from  Fgypt, 
in  that  ftate  of  extreme  barbarity,  copulating 

Hogaiftdus.  Ifthisbetruc,  and,  if  the  animal  be  really 
of  the  monkey  kind,  then  it  is  an  except' dn  to  the  rule; 
but  which  confirms  it,  with  rcfpedt  to  otber  monkiei, 
particularly  thofe  called  fimiat  by  Linnaeus,  which  cer* 
tainly  come  the  neareft  to  our  kind. 

Vol.  I.  Ff 
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promifcuoufly  like  beafts,  fc  that  no  man 
knew  who  hits  father  was  *. 

It  appears,  therefor?,  that  the  firft  ftep  to- 
wards civility,  and  the  firft  a£t  of  govern- 
ment and  legiflation  among  men,  was  the 
inftitution  of  marriage;  and,  as  it  is  of  hu- 
man inftitution,  fo,  like  other  human  inftitu- 
tion*, it  has  aflfumed  different  forms,  in  dif- 
ferent nations. .  For,  in  fome  nations,  one 
man  is  allowed  only  to  have  one  wife ;  ia 
Others,  a  man  is  allowed  more,  but  the  num- 
ber is  defined,  in  others,  he  is  allowed,  with- 
out  diftin&ion,  as  many  as  he  can  procure  or 
keep.  When  the  cohabitation  of  men  and 
women  takes  this  lait  form,  it  can  hardly  be 
called  marriage,  which,  in  propriety  of  lan- 
guage, is  only  pairing,  fuch  as  is  natural  to 
certain  races;  but  it  may  be  called  a  property 
in  women,  fecured  to  men  by  law,  as  well 
as  the  property  of  other  things;  fo  that,  even 
at  this  day,  marriage  may  be  faid  not  to  take; 
place  in  a  great  part  of  the  earth. 

At  what  particular  period  of  the  progref- 
fion  of  fogiety  the  inftitution  of  marriage 
began,  is  not  eafy  to  determine.  It  muft* 
I  think,  have  been  different  in  different  na- 

*  See  more  of  this  matter,  book.  3.  cap.  1 1% 
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tidhs;  and,  like  other  fteps  of  that  progreffi- 
on,  mud  have  depended  upon  various  acci- 
dents, and  circumftances,  and  particularly, 
the  intercourfe  of  the  nation  with  other 
more  civilized  nations;  by  which,  th^  pro- 
grefs  of  human  things  is  advanced,  and 
made  to  proceed  tafter  than  it  would  do  in 
its  natural  courfe. '  But  thus  much  in  gene- 
ral.! think  we  may  venture  to  affirm,  firft, 
that,  in  the  natural  date,  men  did  not  pair, 
nor  in  any  wife  appropriate  females  to  them- 
felvcs,  for  the  reafon  above  mentioned,  viz; 
that  as  that  (late  can  only  exift  in  a  country 
and  climate,  where  men  may  fubfift  upon 
the  natural  fruits  of  the  earth,  and  as  in 
fuch  countries,  it  is  evident,  that  the  female 
alone  can  rear  the  offspring,  it  would  be  a 
fuperffuity  in  nature  to  charge  the  male 
with  any  care  of  the  offspring*  Nor  would 
the  want  of  the  appropriation  of  females  \  ro-* 
duce  fo  much  diforder  in  this  natural  ftate, 
nor  even  in  the  firft  ftages  of  fociety,  as  is 
commonly  imagined.  For;  it  is  a  certain 
fad,  that  among  the  barbarous  nations,  even 
fuch  of  them  as,  like  the  Indians  of  North 
America,  have  made  coqfiderable  prpgrefs 
in  civil  life,  tfre  paffion  for  women  is  not 
V    Ffa 
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ftrong,  and,  in  the  natural  ftate,  we  cannot 
fuppofe  that  there  would  be  any  intercourfe 
betwixt  the  fexes,  except  what  was  necef- 
fary  for  the  procreation  of  the  fpecies.  For 
nature  gives  to  no  animal  an  appetite  or 
inclination  that  has  not  a  tendency,  either 
to  the  prefervation  of  the  individual,  or  the 
continuation  of  the  fpecies.  Whatever  is  be- 
yond  that,  and  has  for  its  objeS  mere  plea- 
fure,  is  from  vitious  habit,  and  the  effect  of 
an  unnatural  manner  of  living  j\ 

2do,  Even  in  the  firft  ftages  of  fociety> 
men  ftill  continuing  to  live  upon  the  natural 
fruits  of  the  earth,  I  think,  it  is  highly  pro- 
bable, there  would  be  no  marriages,  becaufe 
there  would  be  no  neceffity  for  them ;  and  I 
am  perfuaded,  that,  if  we  knew  more  than 
we  do  of  the  oeconomy  of  the  Orang  Ou- 

f  It  may  be  objected,  that  the  monkies,  baboons,  and 
even  the  Orang  Ou tangs,  are  very  lewd,  and  ready  to  fall 
upon  our  females  at  all  times,  when  they  can  find  them. 
But  this  does  not  prove  that  they  behave  in  the  fame 
manner  to  their  own  females,  unleft  we  fuppofe  that 
.  thefe,  like  our  females,  are  always  difpofed  to  admit  the 
male;  a  fuppofition  which  I  think  is  extremely  impro- 
bable. For  we  do  not  obferve  that  the  females  of  any 
fpecies  of  animals,  living  in  the  natural  ftate,  have  any 
inclination  for  the  male,  except  at  certain  times,  when  it 
can  ferve  the  purpofe  of  the  propagation  of  the  fpecies* 
not  of  pleafure  merely.  Nor  have  the  males,  in  fuch  a 
ftate,  any  defirc  for  the  females,  except  at  thofe  times. 
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tangs,  or  of  thqfe  favages  I  mentioned,  upon 
the  banks  of  the  river  Gaboon  in  Africa,  it 
would  be  found,  that  there  is  no  fuch  thing 
among  them,  any  more  than  among  monkies* 

3/10,  Further,  it  does  not  appear  to  me 
neceflary  that  at  firft,  when  men  began  to 
fubfift  upon  invented  arts,  fuch  as  hunting 
andfifhing,  they  fhould  immediately  couple* 
For,  tho*  the  mother,  in  that  ftate  of  life, 
might  not  be  able  fingly  to  provide  for  the 
offspring,  till  they  were  able  to  provide  for 
themfelves,  wemuft  fuppofe,  that,  when  men 
agree  together  to  carry  on  any  common 
bufinefs,  what  is  acquired  in  that  way 
will  be  common  to  the  whole  fociety  ;  and 
that,  confequently,  not  only  the  mother,  but 
her  offspring,  would  get  a  (hare  of  it.  We 
have  not  therefore  any  reafon  to  doubt  of 
the  fa£fc  above  mentioned,  concerning  the 
Athenians  living  without  marriage  in  Attica, 
till  Cecrops  came  among  them,  where  cer- 
tainly they  could  not  fubfift  without  arts. 

But,  4/0,  As  fociety  advanced,  when  the 

paffions  of  men  became  ftronger  and  more 

ungovernable,    and  after  other  things  were 

appropriated,  it  became  neceflary  to  make  a 

Ff3 
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prdperty  alfo  of  women.     For  then  men! 

Veocrcm  inccrtam  rapieatei  more  ferarum, 

Ho  rat. 

grew  very  troublefome  and  dangerous  to  one  a* 
nother;  and  beiides,  in  fuch  circumftances, the 
offspring  would  be  beft  reared  by  the  joint 
care  of  both  parents.  Tf  the  fociety  was  then 
upon  a  tooting  of  equality,  as  it  happened 
in  Attica,  and  among  the  tribes  in  North  A- 
xn erica,  it  would.be  a  proper  marriage  of  one 
man  to  one  wpman:  But,  if  a  fuperiority 
was  aflumed  by  fome  of  the  fociety  over  the 
reft,  as  appear?  to  have  happened  in  many 
countries  of  the  eaft,  polygamy  would  be  e- 
ftablifhed. 

After  a  herd  of  favages  was  thus  divided 
into  families,  the  patriarchal  government 
began,  every  family  becoming  a  little  flate» 
and  carr^ingonby  itfelf  the  bufinefs  of  fub- 
fiflencc,  o;,l>'  uniting  with  other  families  of 
the  l.<:rd,'vnon  extraordinary occafions;  ftich 
as  tp:it  vl  war  cffenfive  or  defenfive.  In 
this  wr.v,  tl-.o  Cyclops  lived,  as  they  arede- 
fcrihul  t»v  \  Iop  or  f*  an(*  niany  of  the  inha- 
bitants of  Chiji  live  at  this  day  $.    Thefc 

f  Oifyfitil.  9.  v.  ri*.  ttfeq* 

%  See  Frefier's  voyage  to  the  Soutb-Sea. 
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families  increafing,  became  in  procefsof  time 
little  tribes,  andfueh  I  imagine  was  the  origin 
of  the  V«f  that  is,  little  focieties  or  corpo- 
rations, into  which  the  people  of  Attic!  were 
originally  divided.    And  thefe  families  or 
tribes,  either  joining  with  others,  aa  we  h^ve 
feen  happened  in  North  America,  or  keep- 
ing by  themfelvcs,  and  increafing  very  much* 
have  grown  into  great  nations,  which  was 
the  cafe  of  the  family  of  Abraham. 
Having  thus  endeavoured  to  anfwer  the  ob- 
jections that  may  be  made  to  my  fyftem,  I  will 
here  conclude  this  fecond  book,  in  which  I 
have  endeavoured  to  (hew,  that  though  fociety 
oe  abfolutely  neceflary  for  the  invention  of 
language,  yet  language  is  not  neceflary  for 
tiie  conftitution  of  fociety;  and  having  thus 
prepared  matters  for  the  invention,  I  pro- 
ceed, in  the  next  book,  to  (hew  in  what 
manner  it  probably  was  invented,  and  of 
what  nature  the  fir  ft  languages  were* 


H4 
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CHAP,        I, 

What  was  required  for  the  Invention  oj 
Language*  be  fides  the,  Confiitution  of  So- 
ciety. 


IN  the  preceding  book,  we  have  placed 
man  in  a  date  of  fociety  and  of  politi- 
cal union,  ca^ryli  g  on,  of  common  confent, 
and  with  joint  labour,  fome  work  neceffary 
for  defence,  or  the  fupport  ot  life  In  this 
Jituation,  and  this  only,  could  language 
have  been  invented.  But  more  was  necef- 
fary  for  the  invention  of  fo  difficult  an  art 
And,  in  the  fir  ft  place,  The  proper  organs 
of  pronunciation  were  indifpenfably  requir 
red.  Thefe  are  given  to  fome  few  animals 
befides  man;  but  I  believe  they  are  in  none 
fp  perfeft. 
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zdfy,  They  mud  have  been  a  very  long 
time  in  this  political  ftate;  fo  long  at  leaft 
£$  to  have  improved  into  an  art  the  bufinefs 
they  were  carrying  on:  By  which  I  do  not 
mean  to  require,  that  they  fhould  have  been 
regular  artifts,  knowing  the  caufes  and  prin- 
ciples of  their  art,  and  operating  by  certain 
rules  which  they  could  demonftrate  from 
thofe  principles;  but  my  meaning  is,  that 
they  rouft  have  improved  their  rude  prac- 
tice at  firft  into  a  better,  by  obferva- 
tion  and  experience;  and,  in  that  way, 
have  fixed  a  certain  method  of  doing  the 
thing,  which,  when  it  i6  done  by  degrees, 
and  from  obfervation  and  experience,  may 
not  improperly  be  called  art.  For,  as  I 
have  already  obferved,  one  of  the  great  dif- 
ferences betwixt  inftinft  and  art  is,  that 
what  is  done  by  inftindl,  is  performed  as  well 
at  firft  as  at  laft  ;  whereas  art  is  neceflarily 
formed  by  gradual  improvements.  In  fhort, 
before  man  could  have  invented  a  language, 
be  muft  have  been  perhaps  for  many  ages 
in  the  fame  ftate  the  beaver  is  in,  as  I  have 
defcribed  it  above.  For  the  beaver,  of  all 
tbe  animals  we  know,  that  are  not,  like  the 
prang  Outangs,  of  our  fpecies,  corner  the 
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ncareft  to  us  in  fagacity,  and,  &s  I  hiVe  al- 
ready obferved,  appears  to  ha*e  foihfe  other 
principle  Of  aaionbcfidesihntha  ;  of  Which 
there  is  a  prodf  that  I  have  not  hitherto 
mentioned,  arifing  from  the  fdrrfi  bf  their 
hutsorcabina;  frhich,  asMonf.  Buffon  telli 
ufc,  is  not  always  the  feme;  fo  that  it  would 
appear  they  have  different,  opitiions  of 
things  as  well  as  wi:  Whereas  inftirift  [ter- 
Forms  every  thing  in  the  fame  invariable 
manner.  I  am  therefore  ptrftidded,  thit 
the  beaver  did,  from  experience  ahd  bbfef- 
vation,  thtf  old  teaching  the  young,  learn 
the  architecture  of  his  dike  and.  his  Hut,  as 
we  have  learned  our  architecture  and  other 
arti, 

%dly\  Another  thing  abfolutely  required, 
as  preparatory  to  the  invention  bf  i  lan- 
guage, is,  that  men  fhould  preVioufty  have 
formed  ideas  to  be  exprefled  by  language : 
For  it  is  impoffible  to  conceive  a  latigutfgfc 
bf  proper  names  only  without  general  t£rta& 
Now,  ideas  muft  ha#e  been  formed  by  an 
animal,  fuch  as  man,  carrying  on  any  com- 
mon bufinefs,  and  operating,  not  by  in  ft  in  (5, 
but  learning  by  obferVatidn  and  experience, 
for  fuch  an  anitoal  muft  h*ve  an  idea  of 
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the  $q4  for  which  Jte  a£t*,  and  of  di£  means 
of  attaining  that  end.  For,  as  1  have  {hewn* 
every  animal  that  does  not  a£t  from  inftind, 
like  the  bee  or  ihe.fpider,  muft  ad  with 
knowledge  of  the  end  Befides,  man,  in  the 
ftate  in  which  I  have  defcribed  him,  muft 
necelfarly  b&ve  had  ideas,  however  imper- 
fect, of  trees  and  animals,  and  other  obje&s, 
with  which  he  was  converfant :  And  he  muft 
have  had  more  perfect  ideas  of  the  infiru- 
ments  of  art  which  he  uied ;  efpecially  if 
they  were  of  .his  own  invention* 

JLq/!ljf  It  appears  to  me  to  have  required 
an  extraordinary  degree  of  fagacity,  to  in- 
vent fo  artificial  a  thing  as  fpeech ;  nor  do  £ 
think  that  there  is  any  animal  other  than 
man  yet  difcov$red,  unlefs  perhaps  it  be  the 
beaver,  that  has  fagacity  enough  to  have  in- 
vented it:  For,  howevef  eafy  the  invention 
may  feem,  now  that  it  is  difcovered,  and  fo 
commonly  p  aftifed ;  yet  it  was  truly  far 
from  being  obvious,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
very  far  removed  from  common  apprehenfi- 
ovu  For,  in  the  Jirft  place,  Man,  as  we 
have  feen,  doea  not  naturally  form  articu- 
late founds ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  a 
great  work  of  art,  dififcult  to  be  learned  even 
$&«?  it  it  iuveated,  but  infinitely  more  dif- 
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ficult  to  be  invented.  2dfy>  Suppofe  this  firft 
difficulty  got  over,  and  articulate  founds  in- 
vented, it  was  by  no  means  an  obvious 
thought,  to  apply  them  to  the  expreffion  of 
ideas,  with  the  greater  part  of  which  they 
have  no  connexion,  at  leaft  that  is  eafily 
difcovered ;  for,  though  there  be  words  ex- 
preffing  certain  founds,  which  are  imitations 
of  thofe  founds,  it  is  certain  that  by  far  the 
greater  part  of  words  are  not  natural  figns 
of  ideas.  And  how  is  it  poffible  they 
fhould?  For  what  natural  connexion  is 
there  betwixt  the  idea  of  a  tree,  ex.  gr*  the 
earth,  the  fun,  the  moon,  and  any  articula- 
tion of  found?  And  indeed  the  making 
ideas  in  this  way  audible*  appears  to  me  to 
have  been  full  as  great  a  refinement  of  art, 
as  the  fo-much-boafted  difcovery  of  making 
founds  vifible*  I  mean  the  invention  of  al- 
phabetical characters ;  and  fo  much  the 
more  wonderful,  that  it  was  invented  in  a 
much  earlier  age  of  mankind  And  it  muft 
appear  ftill  more  wonderful,  when  we  con- 
sider, that  it  is  not  the  only  method  of  com- 
munication, and  therefore  not  abfolutely  ne- 
ceflary  for  the  purpofes  of  political  life;  but 
that  there  are  other  methods,  as  we  have 
feen,  whijch  in  great  part  anfwer  thofe  pur- 
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pofes,  and  with  which  accordingly  other  ani- 
mals that  live  in  the  political  ftate,  as  well 
as  man,  remained  fatisfied.  Of  thefe  other 
methods  we  are  now  to  fpeak  more  particu- 
larly, in  order  to  try  whether  from  thefe  we 
cannot  trace  the  progrefs  to  the  invention 
of  language. 


CHAP.        II. 

Of  the  fever al  Methods  of  Communication  in 
Ufe  among  Men  before  the  Invention  of  Lan- 
guage. 

THERE  are  four  ways  by  which 
men  could  communicate  together, 
before  the  invention  of  fpeech:  Firfty  In- 
articulate criesf  expreffive  of.  fentimente 
and  paffions;  zdty,  Gefures,  and  the  ex- 
preffion  of  the  countenance;  3^/js  Imita- 
tive found  s>  by  which  audible  things  may 
be  expreffed ;  and,  laftly,  Paintings  by 
which  yifible  obje&s  may  be  reprefentecL 
The  two  firft  are  common  to ,  us  with  the 
brutes;  the  two  lad  are  peculiar  to  man; 
and  all  the  four  may  be  laid  to  be  natural 
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figns  of  what  they  exprefs  j  for  even  the 
connection  betwixt  inarticulate  cries  and  the 
things  expreffed  by  them,  though  it  appear 
to  be  the  mod  remote,  is  fbeftablifhectin  na- 
ture, that  it  is  understood  by  every  animal, 
without  any  previous  compact  or  agree- 
ment. w 

Of  thofe  inarticulate  cries  there  is  a  very 
great  variety;  and  it  is  really  furprifing  how 
many  different  paifiont,  fuch  as-  love,  joy, 
anger,  grief,  fear,  the  brutes  exprefs  by 
them;  arid!  am  perfuaded,  the  nearer  tihe 
ceconomy  of  any  of  them  comes  to  ours, 
the  greater  variety  will  be  found  in*  their 
cries,  becaufe  they  have  the  more  to  exprefs 
by.  them..  The  Ruffians  academician*  %?, 
that  t\xcfeo+cat  above*  roextfaened,  which  tat 
fo  much  of  human  nature;  inert,  canr  km  Bfce 
a  cow^  growl  Hke  a-beaiyand  chirp  Kfcea  cric- 
ket, which  laftis  afong  of  triumpfirafteffce 
ha*  vanquished  his  enemy  *}  and  if  dmrhea* 
ver  living  in  a  fociai  fkate  were  accurately 
ObfeBVcdj  there  wouki  be  found  a  g*«at  v*i 
riety  of  this  kind  of  language  among  then*. 
When  the  brutes  are  tamed,  and  beoaxne 
familiar  with-  us,  they  acquire  voities  and 
tones  that  they  had  not  Wefore.   TmMfc-Po*- 

•  Hijiory  <f  Kamchatka,  /.  128. 
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fhyry  the  philofopher  tells  us,  that  hi* 
partridge  learned  to  copverfe  with  him  ia 
a  voice  very  different  from  what  Ibe  ufed 

•  in  communication  with  her  fellows  *;  and 
foine  of  them,  as  it  is  well  known,  may  be 
taught  to  articulate.  But  it  is  evident,  that 
all  thi$  variety  of  cries,  though  it  weren  uch 
greater  than  it  really  is,   could  not  apfwer 

.  the  purpofes  of  human  life,  when  it  came  to 
be  enlarged  and  extended  to  many  different 
arts  *nd  occupations,  which  the  growing 
wantaof  meq  rendered  neceflary. 

T^e  next  kind  of  expreflion  I  mentioned 

r  was  that  of  looks  *x\&  geflurcs%  which  is  alfo 
▼jery  ftrong  and  varipu?  among  the,  brutes, 
jpidfcia.a  language  which  they  pqrfe&ly 
weUundfrfland.  The  only  ufe  they  tpake 
of  it  U.to  exprefs  their  paffions  and  feel- 
ings; but  we  know  certainly,  from  the  ex- 
ample of  dumb  peribns  among  us,  that  it 
may  be  ufed  to  exprefs  ideas:  And  we 
learn  from  hiftory,  th»t  they  maybe  expret- 
fed  in  this  language  with  the  utmoftaccurap 
cy  and  precifion;  for  in  Rome  there  was  an 
artofthU  kind  form  erf,  wiled  the  panto?mnt 
art,  which  was  brought  to  tb$  utmoft 
perff  ftion  about  the  time  of  AtfgitfUia  Qatr 

*  See  before,  took  l.f*  148. 
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far  *.  An  artift  of  this  kind  could  expreft 
by  figns,  not  only  evfery  fentiment  and  paf- 
lion  of  the  human  mind,  but  every  idea, 
with  as  great  accuracy,  and  as  great  variety 
too,  as  any  orator  could  do  by  words;  and  it 
is  a  noted  ftory  of  Rofcius  the  player  in 
Rome,  that  he  ufed  to  contend  with  Cicero, 
which  of  them  could  exprefs  the  fame  thing, 
he  by  looks  and  geftures,  or  Cicero  by  words, 
with  the  greateft  variety  and  copioufnefs. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that,  before 
the  invention  of  language,  this  kind  of  ex- 
preflion,  as  well  as  the  other  by  inarticulate 
cries,  would  be  much  ufed.  That  favagc 
nation  which  Diodorus  Siculus,  in  the  pat- 
fage  I  quoted  before,  calls  the  Iifenfibki, 
converfed  in  no  other  way ;  and  the  favages 
inNorth  Americadoatthisday  fupply  thede- 
feftsoftheir language  by  agreatdealofa&ion 
and  geftieulation.  But  it  is  impoffible  to  fap- 
pofe,  that  this  art  of  fpeaking  to  the  eyes 
could  be  brought  to  fuch  perfc&ion  a- 
mong  favages  as  it  was  by  Rofcius  at  Rome, 
or  by  the  pantomimes  in  after  times,  who 
danced  whole  theatrical  pieces,  according  to 
the  expreffion  in  antieat  language;  that  is, 
reprefeiited  them  by  geftures  and  movement* 

*  Stt  Lucia*,  nty  •{xnri*^ 
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performed  to  mufic,  without  one  word  being 
uttered  *.  Even  in  Greece,  where  all  the 
other  arts  of  pleafure  and  entertainment  were 
cultivated,  and  brought  to  the  higheft  de- 
gree of  perfeftion,  the  art  of  the  pantomime 
was  not  carried  fo  far  as  in  Rome.  For,  al- 
though their  players  did  no  doubt  exprefs 
a  great  deal  by  their  a&ion,  particularly  in 
the  movements  of  their  chorufes,  and  their 
monodies,  there  was  no  fuch  thing,  as  far 
as  I  can  learn,  pra£tifed  among  them  as  dan- 
cing a  whole  piece,  or  even  a&ing  a  fingle 
monody,  without  fpeaking ;  at  leaft  not  ift 
the  better  days  of  Greece.  For  in  the  later 
times  it  is  not  improbable  that  they  may 
have  adopted  the  pantomimes  of  the  Ro- 

*  Before  die  Romans  had  pantomimes,  their  actors, 
fuch  as  Rofcius,  played  certain  parts  in  dumb  (how.  Thofe 
parts  were  the  monodies,  or  cantica*  as  the  Latins  call 
them,  which  were  foliloquies  ipoken  in  recitatho  to  mufic. 
In  fuch  parts  of  the  play  the  actor  among  the  Romans 
only  gefticukrted,  and  expreifed  the  fenfe  by  his  action, 
that  is,  danced,  as  they  called  it,  while  another  fungy  or 
pronounced  the  words  to  mufic :  So  that  it  was  only  m 
the  dherbium  or  dialogue  that  the  Roman  actor  ufed  his 
▼oice.  How  this  ftrange  cuftom  of  dividing  the  acting 
«nd  fpeaking,  fuch  as  never  was  practifed  in  any  other 
nation,  as  far  as  I  know,  came  to  be  introduced  among 
the  Roman*,  Livy  has  informed  us,  lib.  7.  *.  a. 

Vol.  L  G  g 
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mans ;  and  Lucian  appears  to  me  to 
fpeak  of  it  as  an  entertainment  among  the 
Greeks  in  his  time  *. 

*  I  have  often  wondered,  that  Horace,  in  his  epiffle 
to  Auguftus,  where  he  flatters  that  prince  fo  much  as  to 
compare  the  arts  of  Rome  in  his  time  to  the  arts  of  Greece, 
in  thefe  lines, 

Venimuf  adfummumfortun*;  plngitnusy  at  que 
Pfallbnusy  et  luttamur  Acbivis  cUflius  un(lis> 
does  n^t  mention  this  pantomime  art,  which  I  believe  was 
the  only  one  in  which  the  Romans  of  thofe  days  excelled 
the  Greeks.     And  this  perhaps  was   one  of  the  reafons 
which  made  the  people  of  Rome  fo  paflionately  fond  of 
it :  For  as  to  painting  and  mufic,  mentioned  by  Horace, 
J  cannot  believe  that  there  was  the  leaft  degree  of  com- 
partfon  betwixt  thofe  arts,  as  pra&ifed  in  Rome,  and  as 
pra&ifed    in    Greece;    and  particularly,   as  to  painting, 
the  Romans,  as  far  as  I  know,  never  produced  either  one 
good  painter  orftatuary.  And,  with  refpedt  to  wreftling, 
as  the  firft  paUfira  in  Rome  was,  as  I  remember,  no  ear- 
lier than  the  days  of  Auguftus  Cacfar,  I  think  it  is  hardly 
poffible  that  the  Romans  Ihould  all  of  a  fudden  have  be- 
come fuch  expert  wreftlers.     As  therefore  he  flatters  Au- 
guftus  fo  much  at  the  expence  of  truth,  I  can  affign  no 
reafon  why  he  omitted  this  pantomime  art,  in  which  he 
might  have  truly  laid  the  Romans  excelled  the  Greeks, 
except  that  he   did  not  efteem   it,   either  as  a  ufeful  art, 
which  it  certainly  is  not  among  perfons  who  can  under- 
ftand  one  another  by  language,  or  of  any  natural  grace 
and  beauty.     And  indeed  it  appears  from   what  Lucian 
fays  in  his  dialogue  upon  dancing,   that  the  men  of  gra- 
vity and  correct  tafte  condemned  this  mimical  reprefen- 
tation,  as  fit  only  for  theiower  fort  of  people. 
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So  far  from  being  brought  to  this  ftate 
of  perfe&ion  among  favages  in  the  firft  ftage 
of  humanity,  I  am  perfuaded  it  would  not 
go  the  length  of  ferving  the  purpofes  of 
common  intercourfe,  where  there  was  any 
number  of  wants  to  be  fupplied  by  mutual 
affiftance:     Or,  if  we  could  make  fo  wild  a 
fuppofition,    as  that  it  would  be  carried  to 
the  fame  degree  of  perfe&ion  as  in  the  polite 
age  of  Auguftus,  ftill  it  is  in  fundry  refpe&s 
far  inferior  to  the  method  of  communication 
by  fpeech;  for,  firft,  it  fpeaks  only  to  the 
eyes,  fo  that  it  can  be  of  no  ufe  but  in  the 
light;   and  then  we  cannot  converge  in  that 
way  at  fuch  a  diftance  as  by  words,  which 
alone  makes  it  a  very  improper  vehicle  of 
our  thoughts  iq  carrying   on  any  bufinefs 
without  doors,  fuch  as  fifhing  and  hunting, 
which  are  the  chief  occupations  of  favages. 
The  third  method  of  communication  I 
mentioned  was  by  imitative  or  mimic  founds ', 
which,  I  doubt  not,  was  pra&ifed  before  the 
invention  of  language,  as  it  has  been  fince; 
but  the  expreffion  of  it  could  not  go  any 
great   length;    no  farther   than   to  denote 
founds,  or  obje&s  which  were  diftinguiflied 
Gg2 
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by  particular  founds,  fuch  as  beads  and  birds 
of  different  kinds. 

As  to  the  laji  method  I  mentioned  *  paint- 
ing, or  delineating  any  object  by  drawing  the 
figure  of  it,  it  may  have  been  ufed  before 
the  invention  of  language;  but  it  could  go 
no  farther  than  to  communicate  the  notion 
of  vifible  objects ;  and,  befides,  it  is  of  flow 
and  difficult  practice,  and  not  at  alt  of  fo 
ready  ufe  as  language. 

Of  thefe  four  ways  of  communication, 
it  is  plain,  that  only  two  have  any  connec- 
tion with  language,  viz.  inarticulate  cries 
and  imitative  founds,  which  are  both  modi- 
fications of  the  human  voice,  as  well  as 
language,  and  could  alone  lead  the  way  to 
the  invention  of  language.  And  we  are  now 
to  inquire,  whether,  from  one  or  other,  or 
both  of  thefe,  that  invention  can  be  traced* 
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CHAP.        III. 

Whether  there  might  not  be  a  Language  of 
Muficjingfy,  without  any  Articulation. 

BUT  there  is  a  third  modification  of  the 
human  voice  which  deferves  to  be  conr 
fidered  before  we  proceed  further,  and  that 
is  mufical  modulation.  There  is  an  inge- 
nious man,  an  acquaintance  of  mine*,  that 
has  beftowed  a  good  deal  of  thought  upon 
this  fubje&,  who  conje&ures,  that  the  firft 
language  among  men  was  mufic,  and  that, 
before  our  ideas  were  expreffed  by  articulate 
founds,  they  were  communicated  by  tones, 
varied  according  to  different  degrees  of  gra- 
vity or  aaitenefs :  For  he  confiders  language 
to  be  of  fo  difficult  invention,  that  it  could 

*  The  man  I  mean  is  Dr  Blacklock  of  EpUnburgh;  a 
perfon  of  great  genius,  and  wonderful  learning,  if  we 
confider  that  with  him  knowledge  is  fliut  out  at  one  of  its 
principal  entrances;  for  he  has  been  blind  fince  his  in- 
fancy. He  is  well  known  by  feveral  ingenious  works  that 
he  has  publiihed,  both  in  profe  and  verfe. 

Gg3 
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not  have  been  attained  to  at  once,  without 
trying  everjf  more  obvious  variation  of  the 
voice,  fuch  as  that  of  mufical  tones,  which 
we  firft  learned  by  imitation  of  the  birds ; 
and,  having  in  that  way  become  mu- 
ilcians,  it  was  natural  enough  to  think 
of  applying  the  variation  of  tones  to  a 
purpofe  of  utility  as  well  as  pleafure,  name- 
ly, the  communication  of  ideas.  And  he 
adds,  that,  when  it  was  found  neceffary  to 
enlarge  the  expreffion  of  language  by  the 
addition  of  articulation,  the  tones  were  ftill 
preferved. 

The  thought,  I  own,  is  very  ingenious ; 
and  thus  far  it  is  fupported  by  fadt,  that  I 
believe  all  the  antient  and  original  langua- 
ges, without  exception,  have  a  great  deal  of 
accent  or  tone  in  themt;  and  the  want  of 
fuch  tones  is  but  a  modern  corruption  of 
language,  of  which  1  fhall  have  occasion  to 
fpeak  afterwards.     Thus  the  Greek  has  its 

f  I  ufe  accent  in  the  antient  fenfe  cf  the  word,  to  fig- 
nify  a  mulical  modulation  of  the  voice,  by  which  it  is 
made  higher  or  lower  with  refpe&  to  gravity  or  acute - 
nefs.  This  is  the  meaning  of  the  Latin  word  accenttuy 
and  cf  the  Greek  *••»«?.  Whereas  the  word  in  Engiifh  has 
a  fenfe  very  different,  denoting  only  the  elevation  of  the 
voice  upon  one  fyliable  of  a  word  above  the  reft,  without 
any  change  as  to  gravity  or  acutenefi. 
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tones,  by  which  one  fyllable  of  a  word  is 
raifed  above  another  in  refpett  of  acutenefs : 
and  the. interval  has  been  marked  by  their 
grammarians,  as  I  fhall  explain  more  parti* 
cularly  in  the  fequel  of  this  work.  In  the  Latin 
language  jikewife  there  are  the  fame  tones, 
though  with  fome  variations  with  refpedt  to 
the  fyllables   upon   which   they  are  placed. 
The  Chinefe,  which,  though  an  imperfedi 
language,    is   certainly  a  very  antient  one, 
and,  for  that  very  reaibn,  it  is  likely,  fo  im- 
perfect, is  full  of  tones,  infomuch  that  fome- 
times  the  fame  monofyllable  fignifies  nine 
or  ten  different  things,  according  to  its  dif* 
ferent  accents.     The  indians  too  in  North 
America,  as  I  have  been  informed  by  gen- 
tlemen who  have  ftudied  their  languages, 
have  tones  by  which  they  make  the  fame 
word  fignify  different  things,  of  which  they 
have  given  me  inftancesj    and  particularly 
one  ot  thofe  nations,  the  Hurons,  according 
to'  the  account  given  us  of  their  language 
by  Gabriel  Sagard,  an  author  whom  I  fhall 
have  occafion  frequently  to  mention  in  the 
fequel  f»fupply  the  defe&s  of  their  language, 

\  This  Gabriel  Sagard  was  a  religious  of  the  order  of 
St  Francis,  who  was  fent  on  a  miffion  to  the  country  of 
the  Hurons  in  the  year  1626,  and  publiflied  his  travels  at 

Gg4 
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particularly  the  want  of  tenfea,perfons,  num- 
bers, and  genders,  by  accents  only  *.  Thefc 
fadts  convince  me,  that  the  variation  of  the 
human  voice  by  tones  or  mufical  modulation 
was,  if  not  prior  to  language,  at  leaft  coeval 
with  it ;  for  which  reafon  it  is  taken  into  the 

Paris  in  the  year  1631,  under  the  title  of  Le  Grand  vcyag* 
du  pays  drs  Huron*  >  &c;  to  which  he  has  added  a  diction- 
ary of  the  Huron  language,  with  a  preface  to  it,  contain- 
ing many  particulars  concerning  that  language.  The 
book  is  extremely  rare,  and,  before  publifhing  the  firft 
edition  of  this  volume,  I  could  only  hear  of  two  copies 
of  it;  one  in  the  Mufeum  at  London,  and  another 
in  the  French  King's  library  in  Paris.  This  laft  I  had 
the  ufe  of  by  the  favour  of  M.  Caperonier,  the  keeper  of 
that  library,  who  was  fo  obliging  as  to  allow  me  the  pri- 
vilege of  taking  it  out  of  the  library,  and  keeping  it  for 
fome  weeks  by  me.  It  was  the  perufal  of  this  dictionary 
and  the  account  of  the  language  prefixed  to  it,  that  firft 
made  me  think  of  this  work ;  in  which,  if  the  public  finds 
any  thing  entertaining  or  inftrulting,  they  owe  it  to  the 
politenefs  and  obliging  difpofition  of  Monf,  Caperonicr, 
to  whom  I  take  this  opportunity  of  returning  my  fincere 
thanks.  Since  the  firft  edition  was  publiihed,  I  have  had 
the  ufe  of  it  from  Dr  Robcrtfon  of  Edinburgh,  who  has 
got  it,  among  other  curious  and  rare  books  that  he  has 
collected  in  relation  to  America,  in  order  to  make  the 
work  that  he  is  about  to  publiih  upon  that  country  as 
inftrudtive  and  entertaining  as  his  other  works, 
I  *  The  Jefuit  Sebaftian  Rafles,  who  was  miuion,ary  in 

I  Canada  in  1 723,  fays  the  fame  thing  of  the  Huron  lan- 

i  g*iage ;  for  he  tells  us,  that  the  fame  word  has  different 

fignifications  according  as  ft  is  differently  accented:. 
Lettres  JEdif antes y  voL  23,  /,  2/*. 
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compofition,  and  made  a  part  of  all  origi- 
nal languages ;  and  yet  I  dare  not  venture 
to  affirm,  that  th^re  ever  was  a  language  of 
finging  merely,  before  there  was  a  language 
of  fpeaking.  And  I  fhould  rather  incline 
to  think  that  there  was  not.  One  thing  at 
leaft  is  certain,  that  fuch  a  language  would 
be  altogether  infufficient  for  the  purpofes  e- 
ven  of  favage  life:  for  the  mulic  of  favages 
is  of  very  fmall  compafs ;  that  of  the  Hu- 
rons,  according  to  a  fpecimen  of  it  given  by 
the  author  I  juft  now  mentioned,  does  not 
rife  above  a  fourth,  the  ordinary  compafs 
of  the  mufic  of  the  birds,  from  which, 
in  all  probability,  it  was  copied f.  And  we 
know,  that  the  antient  Greek  lyre  had  no 
note  above  a  fourth,  nor  any  interval  £o 
fmall  as  a  femitone,  which  is  alfo  the 
cafe  of  the  Huron  mulic.  There  mud  there- 

f  The  tunes  which  the  birds  fing  are  very  high  fet, 
that  is,  the  fundamental  note  is  very  high,  compared  with 
any  of  the  notes  of  our  mufic.  The  loweft  note  of  a  lin- 
net, for  example,  is  much  higher  than  any  note  we  can 
found  upon  any  inftrument.  But  then  they  rife  by  very 
fmall  intervals,  fo  fmall  as  to  be  hardly  diftinguiihabie  by 
our  ears,  very  feldom  higher  than  a  fourth*  commonly  not 
above  a  third y  as  I  am  informed  by  the  gentleman  above  men- 
tioned, Dr  Blacklock,  who  has  the  fined  ear  perhaps  of 
any  man  living,  and  has  obferved  with  particular  atten- 
tion the  mufic  of  the  birds. 
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Yore  have  been  in  fuch  a  mufic  fo  little  va- 
riety of  expreffion,  that  1  can  hardly  believe 
it  ever  was  ufed  as  a  language. 

Quitting,  therefore,  this  hypothefis,  we 
muft  try  if  we  can  deduce  language  from 
inarticulate  cries,  or  imitative  founds. 


CHAP.        IV. 

That  Language  arofefrom  natural  inarticulate 
Cries. 

WITH  refpeft  to  mimic  founds,  I  am 
of  the  fame  opinion  as  with  refpefl: 
to  mufical  notes,  that  there  never  was  a  lan- 
guage entirely,  or  even  for  the  greater  part, 
compofed  of  them;  and  I  am  confirmed  in 
this  opinion  by  obferving,  that  there  are  no 
fuch  words,  at  leaft  as  far  as  1  have  obferved, 
in  the  barbarous  languages  ;  fo  that  I  am  di£- 
pofed  to  believe,  that  the  framing  words 
with  an  analogy  to  the  found  of  the  things 
exprefled  by  them, — verba  ex  fonofafla, — 
as  the  grammarians  call  them,  belongs  ra- 
ther to  languages  of  art,  than  to  the  firft 
languages  fpoken  by  rude  and  barbarous  na- 
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tions.  It  is  therefore  inarticulate  cries  only 
.  that  muft  have  given  rife  to  language ;  and, 
as  every  thing  of  art  muft  be  founded  on  na- 
ture, it  appears  at  firft  fight  very  probable, 
that  language  fhould  be  nothing  but  an  im- 
provement or  refinement  upon  the  natural 
cries  of  the  animal,  more  efpeciJly  as  it  is 
evident,  that  language  does  no  more  than 
enlarge  the  expreflion  of  thofe  natural  cries : 
For  fuch  cries  are  ufed  by  all  animals  who 
have  any  ufe  of  voice  to  exprefs  their  wants; 
and  the  fact  is,  that  all  the  barbarous  nations 
have  cries,  exprefling  different  things,  fuch 
as,  cries  of  joy,  grief,  terror,  furprife,  and 
the  like.  The  war-cry  of  the  Indians  of 
North-America  is  well  known  to  thofe  that 
have  been  among  them ;  and  they  have  a 
cry,  when  they  return  from  any  expedition, 
by  which  they  fignify,  before  they  enter 
their  village,  what  fuccefs  they  have  had. 
The  favagc  girl,  whom  I  have  fo  often  men- 
tioned, entertained  me  with  feveral  fuch  cries 
belonging  to  her  nation ;  and  (he  told  me, 
that,  while  fhe  was  travelling  through  the 
woods  with  the  negro  girl  who  had  efcaped 
the  fliipwreck  with  her,  as  they  did  not  un- 
derftand  one  another's  language,  they  con- 
rerfed  together  by  figns  and  cries;  and  in 
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that  way  they  underftood  each  other  fo  well, 
that  they  made  a  (hift  to  live  upon  what  they 
could  catch  hunting  together.  Thefe  two 
methods  of  communication  were  undoubt- 
edly the  firft  ufed  by  men ;  and  we  have  but 
to  fuppofe  a  great  number  of  our  fpecies  in 
the  fame  fituation  as  thofe  two  girls,  carry- 
ing on  fome  common  bufi  nefs,  and  con- 
verting together  by  figns  and  cries,  and  we 
have  men  juft  in  a  ftate  proper  for  the  inven- 
tion of  language.  For,  if  we  fuppofe  their  num- 
bers to  increafe,  their  wants  would  increafe 
alio ;  and  then  thofe  two  methods  of  com- 
munication would  become  too  confined  for 
that  larger  fphere  of  life  which  their  wants 
would  make  neceflary.  What  then  was  to 
be  done  ?  I  have  fhewn  already  that  figns  a- 
lone  would  not  do,  unlefs  they  were  to  ac- 
quire the  pantomime  art,  which  cannot  be 
fuppofed.  The  only  thing  then  that  remain- 
ed to  be  done  was,  to  give  a  greater  variety 
to  the  natural  cries.  The  queftion  then  is, 
What  fort  of  variation  was  firft  made  upon 
them !  And  here  I  agree  with  Dr  Black- 
lock,  that,  as  the  natural  progrefs  is  from 
what  is  eafy  to  what  is  more  difficult,  they 
would  firft  make  the  more  obvious  and 
fimple  variation  by  tones,  before  they  diftin- 
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guifhed  them  by  the  more  difficult  operation 
of  articulation.  And  I  am  the  more  inclined 
to  be  of  this  opinion,  that  I  obferve  a  diffe- 
rence of  tone  in  the  natural  cries  of  other  a- 
nimals,  of  which  I  have  no  doubt  but  a  ikilful 
mufician  could  mark  the  intervals :  So  that, 
though  I  cannot  agree  with  the  DoQor,  that 
there  ever  was  a  finging  language,  entirely 
compofed  of  different  mufical  notes ;  yet  I 
think  it  is  highly  probable,  that  the  natural 
cries  were  varied  by  tones,  before  they  were 
diftinguifhed  by  articulation. 

But  this  variety,  as  I  have  obferved,  could 
not  go  far,  and,  therefore,  another  method 
of  variation  was  to  be  thought  of.  And, 
being  advanced  fo  far,  it  was  natural  that  fo 
fagacious  an  animal  as  man  fhould  go  on 
farther,  and  come  at  laft  to  the  only  other 
variation  remaining,  namely,  articulation  : 
For  that  there  was  fuch  a  progrefs  in  the  for- 
mation of  language,  as  in  all  other  things 
belonging  to  man,  I  cannot  doubt ;  and  I  am 
perfuaded,  that  the  moft  barbarous  and  im- 
perfect language  extant  is  at  the  diftance  of 
many  ftages  from  its  firft  origin. 

The  firft  cries  that  would  be  articulated 
were  probably  thofe  by  which  animals  call 
upon  one  another,  and  exhort  or  command 
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one  another  to  do  certain  things  :  For  fuch 
cries  are  neceffary  in  carrying  on  any  work 
by  joint  confent,  fuch  as  we  muft  fuppofe 
men  to  be  engaged  in  before  a  language 
could  be  invented.  And  the  firft  articula- 
tion muft  have  been  very  fimple,  the  voice 
being  broken,  and  diftinguifhed  only  by  a 
few  vowels  and  confonants,.  but  not  fo  ex- 
ceedingly diverfified  by  various  articulation 
as  we  fee  it  is  in  the  languages  of  art :  Fo/ 
if  in  any  thing  the  progrefs  of  man  was 
flow,  and  from  fmall  beginnings,  it  muft 
have  been  fo  in  the  invention  of  this  moft 
difficult  art. 

Further,  as  all  natural  cries,  even  though 
modulated  by  mufic,  are  from  the  throat  and 
larynxy  or  knot  of  the  throat,  with  little  or 
no  operation  of  the  organs  of  the  mouth ;  it 
it  is  natural  to  fuppofe,  that  the  firft  langua- 
ges were  for  the  greater  part  fpoken  from 
the  throat,  and  that  what  confonants  were 
ufcd  to  vary  the  cries  were  moftly  guttural ; 
and  that  the  organs  of  the  mouth  would  at 
firft  be  but  very  little  employed. 

And  this  theory  of  mine  is  confirmed  by 
what  the  above  mentioned  author,  Gabriel 
Sagard,  tells  us  of  the  language  of  the  Hu- 
rons,  of  which  I  (hall  make  much  ufe  in  this 
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inquiry,  becaufe  it  is  more  imperfedt,  and, 
therefore,  nearer  to  the  origin  of  the  art, 
than  any  language,  fo  far  as  I  know,  that 
has  hitherto  been  difcovered.  He.  fays,  that 
they  have  a  form  of  addrefs  or  falutation, 
which  is  no  more  than  a  vocal  cry  afperated, 
that  is,  pronounced  from  the  throat.  It  is 
Ho,  ho,  ho  *;  and,  in  calling  upon  one  ano- 
ther, they  ufe  the  founds  Hi,  ha,  and  halouety 
which  are  very  frequent  in  their  longs,  when 
they  call  upon  one  another  to  be  merry;  and 
it  may  be  obferved,  that  we  have  in  our  lan- 
guage words  of  much  the  fame  fignification, 
fuch  as,  Holloiv,  halloo,  huzza,  ivhurra, 
and  fuch  like,  which  are  no  other  but  cries, 
calling  or  exhorting  a  little  articulated. 

This  author  alfo  informs  us,  that  they 
have  but  very  few  confonants  in  their  lan- 
guage; and,  particularly,  they  want  the  labial 
confonants,  fuch  as  b,  p,  f;  the  confonants 
<v ,  m,n\  and  even  the  vowel  u,  becaufe  it  is 
pronounced  by  the  lips ;  and,  with  refped  to 
the  confonants  of  this  kind,  La  Hontan  fays 
the  fame  thing,  and  he  adds,  what  indeed  is 
a  neceflary  confequence,  that  they  never  fhut 

*  Sagardfays,  it  is  a  falutation  of  joy,  expreffing  the 
pleasure  they  have  to  fee  you;  p.  106.  of  his  travels 
into  the  country  of  the  Hurons.  And  it  no  doubt  was 
originally  an  articulate  cry,  expreffing  that  paffion. 
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their  lips  in  fpeaking*;  which  is  the  cafe 
of  every  animal  that  utters  only  natural 
cries.  Neither  have  they  the  lingual  con- 
fonants g  and  r ;  and  accordingly,  our  au- 
thor tells  us  that  they  could  not  pronounce 
his  name,  Gabriel^  otherwife  than  Aieuicl : 
For  it  feems  that,  though  they  have  not  the 
pure  vocal  found  uy  which  1  take  to  be  that 
of  the  French  u%  they  have  fuch  as  come 
near  to  what  is  expreffed  by  the  diphthongs 
eu  and  ou,  which  laft  is  alfo  ufed  in  fetting 
down  their  words.  In  fhort,  the  confonants 
they  moftly  ufe  are  gutturals,  fuch  as  ky  q, 
x ;  and  they  make  very  much  ufe  of  the  a- 
fpirate  b,  which  is  alfo  pronounced  from  the 
throat ;  and  La  Hontan  fays,  that  almoft  all 
their  words  have  a  very  ftrong  afpitation  f. 
And  their  language,  upon  the  whole,  feems 
to  be  little  better  than  animal  cries  from  the 
throat,  of  different  tones,  a  little  broken  and 
divided  by  fome  guttural  confonants.  And 
with  this  account  of  the  Houron  language 
agrees  perfectly  the  account  which  the  wild 
girl  I  have  fo  often  mentioned,  Mademoifcllc 
k  Blancy  as  they  call  her  in  France,  gave  me 

#  La  Hontaris  Travels  i»  North  America,  vol.  II.  p<  2 19* 
f  Ibid.  p.  220. 
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of  the  language  of  her  country ;  and  which, 
for  any  thing  I  know,  may  be  a  dialed  of 
the  Huron  language  :  For  fhe  faid  it  was  all 
fpoken  in  the  throat ;  and  that  there  was  no 
ufe  of  the  tongue  or  lips  in  it ;  and,  to  con- 
vince me  that  it  was  fo,  fhe  pronounced  feme 
words  that  (he  remembered  of  it. 

From  this  account  of  the  origin  of  lan- 
guage it  appears,  that  the  firft  founds  arti- 
culated were  the  natural  cries  of  men,  by 
which  they  fignified  their  wants  and  defires 
to  one  another,  fuch  as  calling  one  another 
for  certain  purpofes,  and  other  fuch  things 
as  were  moft  neceffary  for  carrying  on  any 
joint  work.     Then  in  procefs  of  time  other 
cries  would  be  articulated,  to  fignify  that 
fuch  and  fuch  actions  had  been  performed, 
or  were  performing,  or  that  fuch  and  fuch 
events  had  happened  relative  to  the  common 
buiinefs.     Then  names  would  be  invented 
of  fuch  obje&s  as  they  were  converfant  with. 
This  increafe  of  words  would  make  more 
articulation  neceflary.      And  thus  the  lan- 
guage would  grow  by  degrees ;  and,  as  it 
grew,   it  would  be  more  and  more  broken 
and  articulated  by  confonants;  but  ftill  the 
words  would  retain  a  great  deal  of  their  o*. 
Vol  I.  H  h 
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riginal  nature  of  animal  cries.  And  ttra* 
things  would  go  on,  words  ftill  multiplying, 
till  at  laft  the  language  became  too  cumber- 
fome  for  ufe ;  and  then  art  was  obliged  to 
interpofe,  and  form  a  language  according  to 
rule  and  method  \  of  which  we  ftiall  en- 
deavour in  the  fequel  to  give  forae  account; 
but  in  the  mean  time  we  muft  explain  more 
particularly  the  nature  of  thofe  firft-invent* 
ed  languages,  which  the  neceflities  of  human 
life  produced  without  any  art  at  all. 


CHAP.        V, 

General  Obferuations  upon  thejirji  Languor 
g(s.—Dwifion  of  them  into  the  Matter 
and  the  Form.-r-The  Nature  of  Articula- 
tion* and  theDivifwn  of  elemental  Sounds 
into  Vowels  and  Con/onants. 

BEFORE  I  enter  into  particulars  up- 
on this  fubje&,  I  will  make  one  or 
two  general  obfervations.  And,  frfo  In 
foch  languages  as  I  havedefcribed,  beingno- 
thing  but  the  natural  and  inftin&ive  cries  of 
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the  animal9  a  little  varied  and  diftinguiflied 
by  articulation,  no  art  or  regularity  can  be 
expe&ed.  And  accordingly  Sagard  tells  us* 
that  the  Huron  language  is  fo  very  imper* 
fed:  and  irregular,  that  it  is  impoffible  to 
form  a  grammar  of  it ;  that  is,  to  reduce  it;  to 
any  rule.  2<//y,  A  conference  of  this  is, 
that  thofe  languages  can,  have  no  fltandard, 
or  any  thing  faced  and  eftablilhed  in  the  ufe 
of  them,  fuch  as  we  fee  in  formed  langua- 
ges ;  but  muil  be  differently  fpokej)  by  the 
different  families  or  tribes  of  which  the  na- 
tion is  compofed*  and  quift  aUp  be  content- 
ly  changing  and  flu&uatipg:  For  k  is  art 
only  that  gives  any  conftancy  or  liability  to 
pra&ice ;  which,  till  the  art  be  invented, 
muft  be  various  and  capricious.  Thus,  till 
the  orders  were  invented,  and  qrchitctturt 
formed  into  an  art,  every  man  built  his 
*  houfe  according  to  his  own  fancy ;  ancj  evea 
in  nations  where  there  appears  to  haye  beea 
fome  tafte  of  building  eftabltihed,  as  among 
the  Goths,  it  is  remarked  ia  their  buildings, 
that  there  are  no  proportions  cpnftantly  ob-? 
ferved,  nor  any  uniformity  in  the  ornaments* 
no  capital  of  one  pillar  being  exadly  like  a-, 
pother,  nor  any  two  doors  or  windows  oy«? 
Hh2 
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namented  in  the  fame  manner.  In  mufic 
likewife,  till  it  became  an  art,  there  could  be 
no  regularity  or  uniformity  in  the  compofi- 
tions,  as  may  be  feen  in  the  mufic  of  barba- 
rous nations.  In  painting  alfo,  and  fculp- 
ture,  till  they  were  formed  into  arts,  and  the 
ftandard  of  beauty  fixed,  as  it  was  among 
the  antients,  the  tafte  of  beauty  would  be  as 
various  as  the  untaught  fancies  and  appre- 
henfions  of  the  feveral  artifts,  as  we  may 
perceive  with  refpeft  to  the  painters  and 
fciilptors  among  us  who  have  not  formed 
their  tafte  upon  the  antient  models.  And  in 
this  very  matter  of  language,  Gabriel  Sagard 
informs  us,  that  hardly  any  one  village  of 
the  Hurons  fpeaks  the  fame  language  as  a- 
nother ;  nay,  two  families  of  the  fame  village 
do  not  fpcak  exadly  the  fame  language. 
And  he  further  tells  us,  that  it  is  changing 
every  day,  and  is  already  fo  much  changed, 
that  the  antient  Huron  language  is  almoft 
quite  different  from  the  prefent  *. 

But,  in  order  to  confider  more  particular- 
ly the  nature  of  thofe  primitive  languages, 
we  muft  return  to  the  divifion  of  language, 
with  which  we  fet  out,  into  its  matter  and 

*  Sagard's  preface  to  his  Didtionarj,/^.  9. 
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form.  And  I  will  begin  with  the  matter  of 
the  languages  of  favages;  that  is,  the  founds 
of  which  they  are  compofed :  With  refpedi 
to  which  I  have  anticipated  a  good  deal  of 
what  I  had  to  fay,  in  the  account  I  have 
given  of  the  origin  of  them ;  and  I„  hope 
what  I  have  further  to  fay,  will  naturally 
follow  from  that  account.  But  firft  I  muft 
fay  fomething  in  general  of  articulation; 
for  it  is  that  which  diftinguifhes  language 
from  any  other  found. 

The  breath  which  comes  from  the  lungs, 
and  pafles  through  the  wind-pipe,  is  the 
fubjedt-matter  both  of  finging  and  fpeaking. 
In  finging,  this  breath  is  modified  by  dif- 
ferent contractions  and  dilatations  of  the 
wind-pipe,  and  of  the  rimula^  or  little  hole  of 
the  larynx^  which  produce  the  feveral  degrees 
of  gravity  and  acutenefs  of  found,  fuch  as 
form  the  different  notes  of  mufic.  After 
the  breath  is  pafled  the  larynx,  it  re- 
ceives a  further  modification  by  the  feveral 
pofitions  and  adtions  of  the  feveral  organs 
of  the  mouth,  fuch  as  the  tongue,  the  teeth, 
the  palate,  and  the  lips;  to  which  alfo  we 
"may  add  the  throat  and  the  nofe,  which  have 
a  great  (hare  in  the  pronunciation  of  fome 
Hh4 
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languages,  and  more  or  lefs  in  the  pronun- 
ciation of  all.  The  alteration  made  by  thofe 
organs  upon  the  voice  is  what  we  call  arti- 
culation\  a  metaphor  taken  from  the  articuli 
or  joints  of  the  limb  of  any  animal ;  for  a* 
thefe  divide  the  limb  into  parts,  fo  articulati- 
on breaks  and  divides  the  continuity  of  the 
voice,  which  otherwife  would  go  on  in  the 
fame  tenor,  without  any  diftinguifhable  parts. 
And  it  is  in  this  way  that  all  the  variety  of 
founds  is  produced,  by  which  men  have 
been  enabled  to  exprefs  their  conceptions, 
and  to  mark  every  one  of  them  by  a  different 
found.  To  analyfe  all  this  variety  of  found 
into  its  feveral  elemental  parts,  was  a  work 
of  art,  of  very  great  difficulty,  which  certain- 
ly was  not  performed  by  the  firft  favages 
who  fpoke,  nor  for  many  ages  after.  What 
therefore  we  have  to  fay  upon  this  fubjed, 
we  (hall  refer  till  we  come  to  fpeak  of  lan- 
guages of  art.  It  will  only  be  necefTary,  at 
prefent,  in  order  to  underftand  what  follows* 
to  obferve,  that  fome  of  thefe  elemental 
founds  are  produced  by  the  pofition  or  con- 
figuration of  the  feveral  organs,  with  little 
or  no  a&ion  of  them,  while  others  are  pro-^ 
duced  by  the  a&ion  of  thofe  organs  *.  The 

*  This  is  obferved  by  Diony fins  the   HalicarnaflBan 
in  his  moft  elegant  and  accurate  treadle  of  compofition, 
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firft  kind  are  called  <u<rwcls>  making  a  found 
by  themfelves:  For  they  are  nothing  elfe 
but  the  blowing  of  the  breath  with  a  tre- 
mulous concuffion  of  the  wind-pipe  and  la- 
rynx, (which  is  abfolutely  neceflary  in  or- 
der to  produce  any  found),  through  the  or- 
gans of  the  mouth  in  a  certain  pofition. 
The  other  clafs  is  called  confonants  ;  a  name 
importing,  that  (hey  cannot  be  founded  by 
themfelves  without  the  aid  of  the  vowels. 
For  it  is  evident,  that  the  a&ion  of  the  organs 
alone  can  produce  no  vocal  found  without 
the  expiration  of  the  breath,  tho'  it  may  make 
fome  kind  of  beating  or  chopping,  which  is 
the  found  of  that  fpecies  of  confonants  they 
call  liquids.  The  confonants  therefore  are  no- 
thing elfe  but  vocal  founds,  or  vowels  mo- 
dified and  diverfified  by  the  feveral  actions 
of  the  different  organs  of  pronunciation. 

And  here  we  may  obferve  how  complex 
and  difficult  a  bufinefs  articulation  is,  tho' 
by  conftant  practice  it  appears  fo  eafy.  Fur* 
let  us  take  the  fimplelt  t'yllable,   which  is 

$•  14.  where,  in  defcribing  the  pronunciation  of  the 
Towels,  he  has  thefe  words:  £«?**«1«i  h  r*vr*  MtU,  r«* 
«CTiigf«f    £vri;g»vr*f    r«   ar?fvp«,   xw  rev   Qr$p*r4f   *x\*t 

Hh3 
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that  made  by  a  fingle  confonant  and  vowel, 
fuch  as  &z,  or  ab^  there  muft  be  complicated 
together  in  the  fame  enunciation,  the  blow- 
ing of  the  breath,  with  the  tremulous  con- 
cuffion  above  mentioned;  the  pofition  of 
the  organs  neceffary  to  produce  the  vocal 
found  ;  and  the  a&ion  of  the  organs,  by 
which  the  confonant  is  founded :  Which 
a&ion  muft  be  either  before  or  after  the  po- 
fition of  the  organs  forming  the  vowel,  ac- 
cording as  the  confonant  is  founded  firft  or 
laft  in  the  fyllable.  But  the  bilfinefs  becomes 
much  more  difficult,  when  we  compound 
vowels,  making  what  we  call  diphthongs, 
and  when  we  throw  into  the  fame  fyllable 
two  or  three  confonants,  as  in  the  Engliflr 
word  Jtrength.  In  fhort,  the  more  accurate- 
ly and  minutely  we  confider  language,  the 
greater  the  difficulty  of  the  invention  ap- 
pears, and  indeed  the  abfolute  impoffibility 
of  it,  unlefs  we  fuppofe  it  to  be  invented 
by  very  flow  degrees,  from  very  fmall  be- 
ginnings, and  in  a  very  long  courfe  of  time. 
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CHAP.        VI. 

How  Men  came  to  invent  Articulation. — 
That  it  1J0 as  by  Imitation  of  other  Ani- 
tnalsy  on  whom  Nature  had  befiowed 
that  Gift. 


THIS  bufinefs  of  articulation,  which, 
by  many,  is  thought  natural  toman, 
will,  I  am  perfuaded,  appear  to  a  philoso- 
pher, who  confiders  the  matter  attentively, 
fo  exceedingly  artificial,  that  he  will  think  it 
the  greateft  difficulty,  in  my  fyftem,  to  ac- 
count how  men  fhould  ever  have  thought 
of  making  fuch  an  ufe  of  the  organs  of  the 
mouth;:  And  it  is  proper  to  try  to  remove  this 
difficulty  before  I  proceed  farther  upon  the 
fubjedt  of  the  found  of  the  firft  langua- 
ges. 

And,  in  the  firft  place,  it  is  evident,  that 
this  difcovery  was  not  made  a  priori*  by 
which,  I  mean,  that  man  did  not  proceed,  as 
a  philofopher  would  do  now  a-days,  to  con- 
fider  the  human  voice  as  capable  of  variati- 
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on,  by  the  three  feveral  ways  of  rhythm, 
accent  or  tone,  and  articulation ;  and,  having 
difcovered  that  the  two  firft  ways  were  inef- 
ficient for  the  purpofe  of  language,  or,  in  o- 
ther  words,  that  there  could  not  be  a  lan- 
guage of  mufic  only,  they  tried  next  what 
could  be  done  by  articulation.  For,  though 
men,  by  living  together  in  fociety  fo  long  as 
I  fuppofe  they  mull  have  done,  before  this  me- 
thod of  communication  was  devifed,  and  by 
inventing  other  arts,  muft  have  acquired  a 
great  deal  of  fagacity,  and  formed  notions 
of  many  things;  yet  it  is  impoffible  to  fup- 
pofe them  fo  much  philofophers  as  to  have 
proceeded  in  this  way  to  the  difcovery  of  a- 
ny  thing,  a  *ray,  by  which  very  few  of  the 
greatcft  difcoveries  have  been  made,  even  a- 
mong  civilized  nations.  For,  the  fadt  tru- 
ly is,  that  the  greateft  inventions  in  all  ages 
of  the  world,  have,  like  that  of  gun-powder, 
been  fallen  upon  by  chance  * ;  nor  has  art  or 
fcience  done  more  than  improve  fuch  lucky 

*  See  Lucretius,  lib.  5.  where  he  has  given  a  very  in- 
genious account  of  the  various  accidents,  by  which  the 
ufe  of  fire  and  the  feveral  arte  thereon  dependent  have 
been  difcovered. 
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accidents.    JBut  by  what  accident  could  this 
fo  wonderful  invention  be  difcovered  ? 

It  is  an  obfervation  of  Ariftotle,  that  it  is 
by  imitation- we  firft  learn.  Accordingly,  our 
children  learn  to  fpeak  in  that  way ;  and  it  is 
the  want  of  imitation  that  makes  the  teaching 
of  deaf  perfons  to  articulate  fo  extremely  dif- 
ficult. Now,  the  firft  men  who  began  to 
fpeak,  were,  in  this  refpedl,  in  the  fame  con- 
dition as  our  deaf  perfons,  in  fo  far,  at  leaft, 
that  they  could  hear  no  fpeaking.  The 
more,  therefore,  we  confider  the  matter, 
the  more  it  feems  difficult  to  account  how 
men  Ihould  at  firft  have  attempted  to  articu- 
late. If  this  difficulty  were  got  over,  the 
reft  would  be  eafy.  For,  according  to  the 
common  faying,,  facile  eft  inventis  addere; 
and  it  cannot  be  doubted,  that  fo  fagaciousan 
animal  as  man  would,  if  he  once  had  begun 
to  articulate,  bring  it,  in  procefs  of  time,  to 
the  perfedion  in  which  we  now  fee  it. 

It  muft  have  been,  I  think,  one  of  two  ways 
that  men  could  have  been  led  to  try  this  ar- 
tificial method  of  communication ;  either  the 
neceffities  of  life  muft  have  obliged  them  to 
vary  and  enlarge  by  every  pofiible  way  their 
inarticulate  cries;  fo  that,  at  laft,  they  fell  up- 
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on  the  method  of  articulation,  for  which  the 
organs  of  the  human  mouth  have  a  particu- 
lar aptitude,  greater,  I  believe,  than  thofe  of 
any  other  animal ;  or,  what  I  think  more 
probable,  they  were  led  to  the  difcovery  by 
the  imitation  of  the  articulate  founds  of  o- 
ther  animals.  For  there  are  other  animals, 
and  particularly  birds,  which  utter  founds 
that  maybe  called  truly  articulate.  Such  is  the 
cuckoo  among  us ;  and  which  accordingly 
has  its  name  from  that  found.  Such  is  the 
cochatoo,  a  Weft  India  bird,  which  likewife 
has  its  name  from  its  cry.  Such  alfo  is  the 
crow,  which  utters  a  found  that  may  be  cal- 
led articulate,  and  from  thence  has  its  name 
in  Greek,  Latin,  and  Englifh  *.  Now,  man 
being  the  mod  imitative  of  all  animals,  not 
only  by  a&idn  and  gefture,  but  by  voice,  in 
which,  as  I  have  fhewn,  the  great  difference 
betwixt  his  imitative  powers,   and  thofe  of 

*  The  Greek  name  is  x«g*g,  perhaps  the  more  an- 
tient,  was  *$««{,  which  is  nearer  the  found  of  the  a- 
nimal.  The  Latin  is  corvus\  formed  from  the  Greek  by 
throwing  in  the  digamma,  after  the  ufual  manner,  and 
changing  the  termination  into  us,  more  ufed  in  Latin. 
But  there  is  an  older  Latin  word  for  this  animal,  which 
comes  ftiil  nearer  the  cry  of  Jt,  namely,  Graau  from 
whence  comes  Graculm,  the  Latin  name  for  a  jackdaw; 
and  which  QuinftUian  tells  us,  is  formed  from  the  found 
of  the  animal. 
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the  monkey  confiils,  it  is  natural  to  fuppofe 
t  h  a  t  he  would  attempt  to  imitate  thofe  arti- 
culate cries  of  other  animals ;  and  having  or- 
gans fit  for  the  purpofe,  would,  at  laft,  by  re- 
peated trials,  fucceed. 

And  that  it  fo  happened  in  fa&,  will  ap- 
pear very  probable,  if  we  confider  that  a- 
nother  art,  namely  mufic,  which  is  only  a 
different  way  of  ufing  the  voice,  was  invent- 
ed by  imitating  the  birds  likewife.  This 
we  are  told  by  Lucretius  *  the  poet  and 
philofopher,  whofe  teftimony  is  the  more  to 
be  regarded,  that  he  was,  as  I  have  already 
obferved,  of  that  fed  of  philofophers  of  an- 
tiquity which  dealt  moil  in  fads  and  obfer- 
vations,  and,  particularly,  had  ftudied  very 
diligently  the  hiftory  of  man,  and  of  the  o- 
rigin  and  progrefs  of  arts ;  and,  what  he  fays 
of  the  invention  of  mufic,  was  confirmed  to 
me  by  what  I  learned  from  the  wild  girl  that 
I  faw  in  France,  who  told  me,  that  the  only 
mufic  of  the  people  of  her  country,  was  the 
imitation  of  the  finging  of  birds  t-     Now, 

*  At  liquidas  avium  voces  imltarier  ore 

*  Ante  fiat  multo,  quant  l*via  carmina  cantu 
Concelebrtre  homines  poffent,  aurefquc  juvare. 

Lib.  5.V.  1378. 

|  See  introduction  to  Book  2. 
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if  it  be  true,  as  I  fuppofe,  that  the  firft  vari- 
ation of  inarticulate  cries  was  by  difference 
of  tone,  and  that  ia  this  way  the  method  of 
communication  by  found  was  firft  enlarged, 
and  fomething  like  a  mufical  language  form- 
ed by  the  imitation  of  birds,  there  is  nothing 
more  natural  than  to  fuppofe,  and  indeed  I 
think  it  muft  neceffarily  have  happened,  that 
they  would  carry  the  imitation  of  the  birds 
ftill  farther;  and,  finding  that  the  difference 
of  mufical  tones  did  not  vary  and  diftinguith 
their  natural  cries  fufficiently  for  the  purpofe 
of  fpeech,  they  added  to  thofe  cries  the 
further  variety  of  articulation,  which  they 
would  likewife  learn  from  the  birds:  and  fo 
would  form  language:  And,  having  once  be- 
gun todiftinguifli  their  founds  of  communi- 
cation in  this  way,  they  would  foon  difcover, 
that  inanimate,  as  well  as  animated  things, 
made noifes  that  approached  to  articulation; 
and,  by  observing  and  imitating  fuch  founds, 
they  would  enlarge  their  itock  of  words.  Of 
this  kind,  are  many  words  in  different  lan- 
guages, and,  particularly  in  Engliih ;  fuch  as 
crack,  Jhapj  crq/b)  murmur igurgle>  a..d  the 
like. 

From  this  account  of  the  matter,  it  ftiould 
feem,  that  the  primitive  languages  wpuld  be 
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full  of  words  imitating  the  founds  of  ani- 
mated, or  inanimate  things.  If  thefaft  were 
fo,  we  might  have  expe&ed  to  hear  of  it 
from  travellers,  and  others  who  have  given 
us  an  account  of  barbarous  languages.  But, 
among  the  many  authors  of  that  kind  that  I 
have  perufed,  I  have  only  found  one  French 
author,  who  fays,  that  the  Carribbee  lan- 
guage, if  I  am  not  miltaken,  abounds  with 
words  of  that  kind.     And,  when  I  looked 
into  the  vocabularies  and  di&ionaaes  of  thole 
languages,  I  could  find  none  that  feem  to  be 
formed  in  that  way;  not  even  the  namjs  of 
fuch  animals  as'utter  cries  that  might  beex- 
preffed  by  articulation.  For  example,  in  the 
Huron  language,  according  to  Gabriel  Sa- 
gardes  vocabulary  of  it,  the  name  of  at  duck 
is  taron;  of  a  partridge,  acoijjun-,  of  a  raven, 
oraquan;  of  a  dog,  gagnenon  ;  of  a  grey  fox, 
andafatey\  a  blaclf  fox,  bubjuba:  Nor,  in  the 
words  denoting  actions  accompanied  with 
found,  can  I  perceive  any  relation  to  that 
found. 

The  cafe  then  appears  to  be  as  I  havefup- 
pofedit,  That  men,  atfirft,  ufed  inarticulate 
cries,  to  communicate  their  wants  and  de- 
fir  es,  and  to  give  the  fignals  neceffary  for 
carrying  on  the  bufinefs  in  which  they  were 
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engaged :  That,  in  order  to  enlarge  the 
expreffion  of  thofe  cries,  they  varied  them, 
firft,  by  different  tones,  and  then  by  articu- 
lation, which  they  learned  from  other  ani- 
mals ;  and,  after  they  had  learned  to  articu- 
late, they  did  not  for  that  give  up  the  inarti- 
culate cries  *,  but  only  varied  and  diftin- 
guifhed  them  by  articulation.  And,  in  this 
way,  I  fhall  endeavour  to  account  for  a  proper- 
ty common  to  all  barbarous  languages,  lmean 
the  extraordinary  length  of  the  words.  And 
thus,  the  natural  and  inarticulate  cries  con- 

*  A  great  many  of  thefe  (till  remain  amongft  tie 
North  Americans.  An  officer  of  hisMajefty's  army,  who 
had  been  in  North  America,  and  is  a  gentleman  both 
of  veracity  and  acurate  obfervation,  told  me,  that  he 
was  once  upon  a  party  with  fome  Indians,  one  of  whom 
called  to  woman  that  was  at  fome  diftance  with  a  loud 
yoice,  but  altogether  inarticulate;  upon  which  the  wo- 
man came  towards  them.  This  the  officer  obferving, 
afked  the  Indian  what  he  meant.  He  anfwered,  that  he 
wanted  the  woman  mould  go  along  with  them.  The 
gentleman  then  told  him  that  he  did  not  deureher 
company,  and  thought  they  would  be  better  with- 
out her ;  upon  which  the  Indian  uttered  another  cry, 
likewife  inarticulate,  but  varied  in  tone ;  and,  upon  that, 
.the  woman  went  back.  In  this  manner,  I  imagine, 
men  have  converfed  together,  perhaps1  for  ages,  before 
they  made  ufe  of  articulation;  and,  when  at  laft  they 
came  to  ufe  it,  it  was  only  for  the  purpofe  of  varying  the 
natural  cries  ftill  further  than  they  had  already  done  by 
ronfical  tones. 
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tinued  to  be  the  ground-work,  and  the  prin- 
cipal part  of  all  languages,  till  men  came  to 
form  languages  of  art.  Then  they  abandon- 
ed altogether  the  natural  cries,  and  ftudy- 
ingto  give  to  thofe  articulate  founds,  of  which 
alone  they  made  life,  fome  refemblance  to 
the  nature  of  the  things  they  exprefled,  they 
invented  fuch  words  as  thofe  above  men- 
tioned, exprefTing  things  having  a  found 
that  can  be  imitated  by  articulation. 

Thus,  I  have  endeavoured  to  ihew,  that 
men  invented  articulation,  as  they  did  other 
arts;  fuch  as  weaving,  building,  and  mufic, 
which  laft  is  fo much  akin  to  articulation,  by 
imitation  of  other  animals.  In  this  way,  I 
have  derived  the  art  from  nature,  the  arche- 
type of  all  arts,  and  of  every  thing  that  is 
fine  and  beautiful  among  men ;  and  I  have 
laid  the  foundation  of  it  upon  that  predo- 
minant quality  in  the  human  composition, 
by  which  man  is  fo  eminently  diftinguiihed 
from  all  other  animals,  the  power  of  imita- 
tion. And  the  more  we  confider  the  human 
fyftem,  the  more  we  (hall  be  convinced,  that 
nature  has  bellowed  upon  us  this  faculty  ia 
place  of  many  other  talents  which  (he  has 
given  to   other  animals.     We  ought  not, 

Vol.I.  I  i 
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therefore,  foolifhly,  to  regret,  that  we  have 
not  from  nature  thofe  talents  j  that  we  do 
not,  for  example,  weave  by  nature  like  a 
fpider,  or  articulate  like  a  cuckoo;  but  we 
ought  to  be  thankful,  that  {he  has  given  us 
what  is  infinitely  more  valuable,  the  faculty 
of  imitating  articulation,    and  every  thing 
elfe  in  nature  that  we  think  worth  our  imi- 
tation, a  gift  which  alone  is  much  more  than 
equal  to  all  that  (he  has  beftowed  upon  other 
animals.     And  it  would  have  been  a  fuper- 
fluity  in  nature,  fuch  as  we  do  not  find  in 
the  reft  of  her  works,  if  (he  had  given  to  us 
articulation,  or  any  thing  elfe,  which  we 
have  the  faculty  of  acquiring  for  ourfelves. 
Having   thus  folved,  as  well  as  I  can, 
what  I  think  is  the  great  difficulty  in  my 
fyftem,  I  will  now  proceed  to  inquire  far- 
ther into  the  nature  of  the  founds  of  barba- 
rous languages  *. 

*  What  I  have  faid  in  this  chapter,  of  the  invention 
of  articulation,  I  owe  in  a  great  meafure  to  fome  hints 
that  I  got  from  a  Scots  gentleman  of  my  acquaintance, 
Sir  James  Foulis  of  Colinton,  who  has  thought  a  great 
deal  upon  the  fubjeft  of  language,  and  has  taken  the 
trouble  of  perufing  with  great  care  this  fir  ft  volume.  He, 
as  well  as  feveral  others,  was  fo  good  as  to  communicate  his 
thoughts  to  me  in  writing;  and  by  fuch  correfpondence, 
I  flatter  myfelf  that  this  volume  has  not  only  been  much 
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Of  the  Matter  of  the  firfl  Languages. — That 
the  Words  of  them  are  long,  and  full  of 
Vowels. — Anfwer  to  Objection. 


AS  thofe  who  know  no  more  of  men 
than  what  is  to  be  feen  in  the  fcveral 
countries  of  Europe,  will  form  very  falfe 
judgements  of  human  nature ;  fo  they  who 
have  ftudied  only  the  regular  languages  of 
art,  without  having  recourfe  to  the  barba- 
rous languages,  which  are  fo  much  nearer 
the  origin  of  fpeech,  will  be  apt  to  form  an 
hvpothcfis  concerning  the  found  of  the  firft 
languages  very  different  from  that  which 
1  (hall  endeavour  to  maintain,  and  for  which, 
I  hope,  I  have  already  prepared  my  readers. 
They  will  fuppofe,  that  the  firft  languages, 
being  very  rude  and  barbarous,  as  no  doubt 
they  were,  would  be  crouded  with  confonants, 

inlarged,  but  confiderably  improved ;  and  indeed  it  is 
only  in  this  way  that  a  work  fo  new  and  of  fuch  curious 
and  extcnfi>e  inquiry  can  be  brought  to  any  the  lead 
degree  of  perfe&ion. 

Ii    2 
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and  therefore  of  very  harfh  found,  like  fome 
of  the  northern  languages  in  Europe,  fuch  , 
as  the  German,  and  other  dialers  of  the 
Teutonic.  And,  2dfy,  They  will  fuppofe, 
that  the  firft  languages  confifted  moftly  of 
monofyllables,  or  very  fhort  words;  and 
that  it  would  be  only  in  procefs  of  time 
that  they  were  lengthened,  and  in  confe- 
quence  of  the  improvement  of  the  grammati- 
cal art,  by  which  compofition,  derivation, 
and  infle&ion,  were  introduced  into  language. 
In  fhort,  they  will  be  apt  to  imagine,  that 
what  we  call  now  the  roots  of  a  language, 
were  truly  the  original  words,  and  at  firft 
the  only  words. 

Thefe  fuppofitions  may  at  firft  fight  ap- 
pear not  improbable;  but,  if  my  hypothefis 
concerning  the  origin  of  language  be  well 
founded,  the  dirett  contrary  of  both  fup- 
pofitions is  the  truth. 

And,  frfty  With  refpeft  to  the  number  of 
confonants  in  thofe  primitive  languages,  it 
is  the  neceffary  confequence  of  my  theory, 
that  the  words  of  fuch  languages  muft  have 
been  very  vocal,  being  nothing  elfe  but 
the  natural  cries  of  the  animal,  a  little  va- 
ried and  diftinguifhed  by  articulation.  And 
from  what  we  have  faid  in  the  preceed- 
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ing  chapter,  of  the  nature  of  articulation,  it 
is  evident,  that  the  confonants,  being  form- 
ed by  the  aSion  of  the  organs  of  the  mouth, 
and  confequently  of  much  more  difficult 
pronunciation  than  the  vowels,  which  are 
founded  by  thefimple  pofition  of  the  organs, 
it  was  impoflible  that  they  could  be  much 
ufed  at  firft.  And  fo  difficult  is  the  pro- 
nunciation of  them,  that,  at  this  day,  as  was 
before  obferved,  there  is  hardly  any  lan- 
guage to  be  found  which  has  the  ufe  of 
them  all.  I  know  none,  except  the  Greek; 
which,  in  this  refpeft,  as  well  as  in 
every  other,  is  the  moft  perfeft  language 
that  I  am  acquainted  with  *.  And  thofe 
who  have  not  learned  early  in  life  to  pro- 
nouiice  any  confonant,  even  fuch  as  are  of  cioft 
eafy  pronunciation,  cannot  afterwards,  with- 
out the  greateft  difficulty,  be  taught  to  found 

*  By  this  I  mean  only  to  fay,  that  the  Greek  has  all  the 
confonants  commonly  ufed  in  the  languages  of  Europe^ 
But  I  will  not  venture  to  affirm,  that  it  has  all  the  con- 
fonants which  the  human  mouth  is  capable  of  pronoun- 
cing, or  even  all  thofe  that  are  actually  ufed  in  the  bar- 
barous languages,  I  am  well  informed,  that  the  inhabi- 
tants ofOtabeite,  the  new  difcovered  ifland  in  the  South 
Sea,  have  a  found  in  their  language  betwixt  /  and  r, 
which  the  gentleman  who  gave  me  the  information  could 
pot  pronounce,  nor  I  believe  any  man  in  Europe. 
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them;  as  appears  from  what  La  Hontan 
tells  us  of  a  JIuron,  upon  whom  he  be- 
ftowed  four  days  to  no  purpofe,  in  endea- 
vouring to  teach  him  the  pronunciation  of 
the  labial  confonants  *,  fuch  a  b>  p>  jk, 
which  are  the  firft  that  our  children  learn 
to  articulate.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
five  vowels  are  to  be  found,  I  believe,  in  all 
languages,  though  not  all  founded  in  the 
fame  way  in  every  language.  For  even  the 
Huron  language,  though  it  have  not,  as  I 
have  obferved,  the  pure  found  of  the  vowel, 
«;  yet  it  has  the  mixed  found  of  it  in  com- 
pofition  with  other  vowels,  fuch  as  the  diph- 
thongs eu  and  ou.  And  the  reafon  is  very 
plain  upon  my  hypothecs,  viz.  that  the 
vowels  are  the  fimpleft  and  the  eafieft  mo- 
dification of  the  natural  cries,  being  a  very 
fmall  alteration  of  them,  compared  with 
what  is  made  by  the  confonants;  and  the 
found  of  fome  of  them  very  much  refemblcs 
the  cries  of  certain  animals. 

If  there  were  any  doubt  in  this  theory, 
which  I  think  there  is  not,  it  is  entirely  re- 
moved by  the  fa£t.  For  all  the  barbarous 
languages  that  have  hitherto  been  difcovered, 
without  exception  of  one,  are  full  of  vowels* 

f   Vol  2.  p.  219, 
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with  very  few  confonants.  I  have  already 
mentioned  the  Huron  language,  the  mod  o- 
riginal  of  any  that  I  know  j  and  to  it  I  may 
add  another  language  of  North  America, 
viz.  the  Algonkin  *,  and,  in  general,  all 
fuch  languages  of  North  America  as  are 
diale&s  of  either  the  Huron  or  Algonkin, 
The  language  of  the  Galibi,  a  people  of 
South  America  "f,  affords  another  example : 
For  in  tha  tlanguage  likewife  the  words  are 
very  vocal.  A  third  example  is  furnifhed 
by  the  language  of  the  Caribs,  inhabiting 
the  Caribbee  iflands,  which  appears  to  have 
a  conliderable  affinity  with  the  language  laft 
mentioned  J.     A  fourth,  by  the  language 

*  See  a  vocabulary  of  it  in  La  Hontan%  vol.  z.p.  ap2. 

•J-  Thefe  people  live  not  far  from  the  ifthmus  of  Darien, 
in  the  country  of  Guiana,  in  South  America;  and  the 
French  have  had  a  fettlement  among  them  for  about  a 
hundred  years,  which  they  have  cultivated  and  im- 
proved much  fmce  the  laft  peace.  They  have  been 
at  the  pains  to  learn  the  language  of  the  natives;  and 
they  have  publifhcd  a  dictionary  of  it,  and  a  kind  of  gram- 
mar, printed  at  Paris  in  the  year  1763,  collected  from 
the  obfervations  of  feveral  perfons  who  have  been  in  that 
country.  From  that  work  I  have  taken  what  I  have  faid 
here,  and  (hall  fay  afterwards,  of  that  language. 

%  There  is  an  account  of  this  language,  and  of  the 
people  who  fpeak  it,  publiftied  at  Auxerre  in  the  year  1665, 
under  the  tittle  of  Diflionaire  Caraibc  Francois  y  by  Father 

ii4 
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of  the  Peruvians,  as  appears  from  the  fpeci- 
mens  of  it  given  us  by  an  author  before 
quoted,  viz.  Garcilaflb  de  la  Vega's  hiftory 
of  the  Incas  of  Peru.  A  fifth  inftance  is  the 
language  of  the  Efquimaux  in  North  Ame- 
rica, of  which  Mr  Dobbs  has  given  us  a  vo- 
cabulary, in  the  accounts  he  has  publiflicd 
of  the  attempts  to  difcover  the  north- weft 
paflage.  And,  laftly,  the  fpecimens  that 
have  been  lately  publiihcd  of  the  language 
of  the  ncw-difcovered  iiland  of  the  South  fea, 
Otaheitc,  (hew,  that  this  language  likewife 
is  extremely  vocal  *. 

llaymznd  Brettcn^  miflionary  in  the  Carrihhee  iflands.  He 
fays,  that  the  language  fpoken  by  the  men  in  thofc  iflands 
is  quite  different  from  the  language  of  the  nvomtrt.  And 
the  tradition  is,  thatthefe  iflands  were  originally  inhabit- 
ed by  a  colony  from  Florida,  but  were  invaded  by  a 
tribe  of  Calibi  from  South  America,  who  deftroyed  all 
the  males,  but  preferved  the  women,  who  ftili  fpeak  the 
language  of  Florida.  For  proof  of  this,  our  author  fays, 
that  there  dill  fubfifts  an  alliance  and  friendly  intercourfe 
betwixt  the  Caribs  and  Galibi.  One  Davies,  who  publish- 
ed an  account  of  the  Caribbee  iflands  in  the  reign  of 
Queen  Elizabeth,  gives  the  fame  account,  if  I  am  not 
miftaken,  of  the  origin  of  that  people.  In  this  way  our 
author  accounts  for  the  affinity  which  appears  to  be  be- 
twixt the  two  languages.  His  account  of  that  of  the  Ca- 
ribs is  full  and  accurate ;  and  I  fhall  make  a  good  deal 
of  ufe  of  it  in  the  fequel. 

*  This  appears  chiefly  from  the  journal  of  Sidney  Far- 
kinfen,  Mr  Eanks's  draughts-man,  during  that  voyage, 
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All  thofe  barbarous  languages  want  ma- 
ny confonants,  as  well  as  that  of  the  Hurons ; 
but  even  of  thofe  confonants  which  they 
have,  they  never  found  two  together  in  the 
fame  fyllable.  This  is  obferved  by  Garcilaf- 
fodelaVega;  who,  after  telling  us,  that 
the  Peruvian  language  wants  the  confonants 
f,b<>  d<>f)  g*  and  #,  adds,  that,  when  two  of 
the  other  confonants  happen  to  ftand  toge- 
ther in  the  fame  word,  they  divide  them  in 
the  pronunciation  into  different  fyllables. 
Thus  they  pronounce  roc-ro^  not  ro-cro. 
And  I  have  had  occafion  to  obferve,  that  a 
black  that  came  from  a  country  in  Africa 
near  to  the  fettlement  of  Goree,  when  he  was 
fo  old  that  he  never  learned  Englifl*  well, 
could  not  pronounce  two  mute  confonants 
together;  fo  that,  inftead  of  Jiablc^  he  al- 
ways faid  table ;  inftead  of  fconce*   conce% 

Thus  we  fee,  the  progrefs  has  been  from 
the  ufe  of  fingle  confonants  in  fylkbles  to 

who  feems  to  have  given  particular  attention  to  the 
language  of  the  feveral  nations  among  whom  he  was 
during  that  voyage.  He  has  given  us  a  vocabulary  d£ 
the  Otaheite  language  among  others,  where  we  have 
fiich  words  as  eaeet  fignifying  the  neck  ;  aJa/9  the  annfttsy 
Ceo 2  the  riffles ;  eoboo,  the  bellj ;  vieyoooo,  the  nails ,  &c. 
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the  ufc  of  two  or  more.  But  is  there  not 
a  further  progrefs  in  this  matter  ?  And  was 
there  not  a  time  when  no  confonants  at  all 
were  ufed,  and  when  the  only  articulation 
was  by  vowels  ?  And  indeed,  when  I  con- 
fider  the  great  difficulty  of  pronouncing 
the  confonants,  and  of  combining  them 
in  the  fame  enunciation  with  the  vowels,  I 
think  it  is  highly  probable,  that  men  did  be- 
gin to  articulate  in  that  manner,  and  did  not 
at  once  arrive  at  the  more  difficult  articula- 
tion by  confonants.  There  are  indeed  no 
fads  to  fupport  this  hypothefis ;  for  we  have 
not  yet  difcovered,  as  far  as  I  know,  any  lan- 
guage fo  much  in  the  infantine  ftate,  as  to 
have  no  confonants  at  all.  But,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  Otaheite,  the  new  difcovered  ifland, 
we  have  feveral  words  of  that  kind,  fuch  as 
eaeey  aiai>  eoo>  and  others  above  mention- 
ed. And  indeed,  the  moft  of  them  approach 
very  near  to  that  fimpleft  kind  of  articula- 
tion. Of  the  fame  kind  are  fome  words 
mentioned  by  La  Hontan  *  in  his  vocabu- 
lary of  the  Algonkin  language,  particularly 
the  word  oueouelim.  I  think  it  probable, 
that  the  language  of  thofe  Orang  Outangs  of 
Abyffinia,  whom  I  mentioned  before,  is  41 

*  *  Vol.  2.  p.  203, 
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of  that  kind,  confiding  of  words  articulated 
by  vowels  only,  or  at  lead  with  very  few 
confonants  *. 

The  next  thing  to  be  confidered  is,  the 
length  of  the  words  in  the  primitive  langua- 
ges. And  I  fay,  that,  inftead  of  being  fliort, 
and  confiding  of  monofyllables,  they  were 
of  great  length  :  And  this  too  is  a  confe- 
quenceof  thofe  languages  being  derived  from 
natural  cries;  for  fuch  cries  of  almoft  all  a- 
nimals  have  a  certain  traft  and  extenfion, 
fuch  as  the  lowing  of  an  ox,  the  neighing  of 
a  horfe,  the  braying  of  an  afs,  die  roar  of  a 
lion,  &c.  And  that  we  may  not  think  man 
an  exception  from  this  rule,  we  need  only 
attend  to  the  dumb  perfons  among  us,  who 
utter  inarticulate  cries,  fometimes  very  loud, 
but  always  of  a  confiderable  length. 

There  is  another  reafon  why  the  words  of 
thofe  languages  fhould  be  long,  namely, 
that  having  very  little  articulation  by  confo- 
nants, and  none  at  all  at  firft,  according  to 
my  fuppofition,  it  was  neceffary  that  they 

*  It  may  be  obfenred,  that  there  are  in  Greek  fome 
words  confifting  altogether  of  vowels,  fuch  as  «*,  ««*t 
«**,  a«,  w>;  which  1  confider  as  veftiges  (till  remaining 
of  the  antient  favage  language,  out  of.  which  the  Greek 
^as  fo  rmed  by  men  of  art. 
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fhould  have  a  certain  length,  in  order  todi- 
ftinguifh  them  from  one  another,  and  give 
them  that  variety  which  was  neceflary  to  ex- 
prefs  various  things;  whereas,  we  that  have 
fo  many  confonants,  can,  by  their  means, 
give  a  confiderable  variety  even  to  one  fylla- 
ble,  and  a  very  great  variety  to  two  or 
more  *. 

And  this  theory  too  is  ftrongly  fupported 
by  the  fa£t;  for  all  the  barbarous  languages 
have  their  words  of  a  remarkable  length. 
Some  of  them  indeed  have  them  longer  than 
others,  becaufe  all  of  them  are  not  equally 

*  The  want  of  variety  in  articulation  in  the  barbarous 
languages,  is  the  caufe,  not  only  of  the  length  of  the 
words,  but  of  the  frequent  repetition,  in  the  fame  word, 
of  both  the  fame  letters  and  fame  fyllabfes.  This  is  moft 
remarkable  in  the  language  of  the  inhabitants  of  Otaheite, 
as  appears  from  the  vocabulary  of  it  contained  in  Parkin- 
fon's  journal  above  mentioned,  where  we  have  fuch 
words  as  aiaiy  fignifying  the  armpits;  hiahia,  a  level,  or 
fiat  country;  tidibidio>  fmall  red  Indian  peas;  and  many 
others  of  the  fame  kind.  And  the  name  of  one  of  the 
handfomeft  women  in  the  ifland  was  Qtkeaothea. 

The  artificial  way,  therefore,  of  varying  the  found  of 
a  language  is,  firft,  by  having  as  many  elemental  founds 
as  may  be;  and,  fecondly,  by  combining  thofe  elemental 
founds  in  all  the  ways  poffible.  But  the  barbarous  na- 
tions having  neither  of  thefe  two  methods,  can  vary  their 
founds  only  by  repeating,  or  otherwifc  lengthening  thenu 
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equally  near  to  the  original  fburce;  and  fome 
of  them ,  as  I  (hall  have  occafion  afterwards 
to  ebferve,  begin  to  be  languages  of  art :  But 
all  of  them  without  exception  have  a  much 
greater  length  of  words  than  is  to  be  found 
in  the  languages  of  civilized  nations.    The 
barbarous  languages  above  mentioned  plain- 
ly prove  this ;  and  particularly  the  language 
of  the  Hurons,  the  words  of  which,  as  they 
are  fet  down  in  Sagard's  dictionary,  are  of  an 
enormous  length .     The  language  of  the  Ca- 
ribs,  according  to  the  account  of  it  given  by 
the  miffionary  above  mentioned,  exceeds  e- 
ven  the  Huron  in  this  particular;  and  Mr 
Dobbs,  in  his  vocabulary  of  the  Efquimaux 
language,  has  given  us  the  word   ivon-na~ 
ive-uck-tuck-luit,  fignifying  much;   and  a 
word  but  a  little  fhorter,  fignifying  little* 
viz.     mik-ke-u-aivk-rook.      And     William 
Smith,  in  his  hiftory  of  New  Tork,  has  gi- 
ven us  a  fpecimen  of  the  language  of  the  /- 
roquoisy   ovjtx  nations  >  as  we  call  them,  in 
North  America,  p.  40.  which  the  reader,  if 
he  pleafes,  may  perufe  below  *.     But  the 

*  cr  Soungwauneha",  caurounkyawga,  tehseetaroan^ 
sauhsoneyoufta,  csa,  sawaneyou,  Okettauhsela,  eh- 
nciuwoung,   na?  caurounkyawga,  nughwonfliauga, 
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language  of  a  barbarous  people  that  Monf. 
la  Condamine  met  with  upon  the  banks  of 
the  river  Amazons  exceeds  all  others  in 
length  of  found,  of  which  he  gives  a  fpeci- 
men  in  their  word  for  the  number  threc% 
viz.  poetazzarorincouroac  *. 

neattewehnesalauga,  taugwaunautoronoantoughfick, 
toantaugweleeTwheyouftaiing,  cheneeyeiit,  chaquatau- 
talehwheyouflaunna,  toughsau,  taugwaufsareneh,  ta- 
wautottenaugaloughtoungga,  nasawnc,  sacheautaug- 
wafs,  coantehsalohaunzaickaw,  esa,  sawauneyou,  esa, 
saQiautzta,   esa,    foungvrafoiing,   chenneauhaungwa, 

iuwen." 

Where  it  may  be  obferved,  that,  according  to  the  no- 
tation of  the  quantities  in  this  fpecimen,  it  appears,  that 
the  language  of  the  Iroquois  abounds  as  much  in  fhort 
and  long  fyllables  as  the  Greek  or  Latin.  This  fpecimen 
wasfurAifhed  to  Mr  Smith  by  the  Reverend  Mr  Spencer, 
a  miffionary  among  the  Iroquois,  from  the  Scotch  Soci- 
ety for  propagating  chriftian  knowledge.  It  is  contained 
in  a  letter  from  him  to  Mr  Smith,  in  which  Mr  Spencer 
fcews  that  he  is  a  fcholar,  and  has  an  ear  for  the  mufic  of 
language ;  for  he  fpcaks  of  the  gencrojity  of  the  feet  of  this 
Iroquois  language,  that  is,  as  a  Greek  critick  would  ex- 
prefs  it,  vola  yw***.  The  Iroquois  language  may  perhaps 
be  remarkable  for  the  noblenefs  of  its  rhythms ;  But  I  am 
perfuaded,  that  all  original  languages  have  quantity  or 
rhythm  of  one  kind  or  another.  For  I  hold,  that  the 
want  of  quantity,  fuch  as  is  in  all  our  modern  languages 
of  Europe,  is  a  corruption  of  language :  And  accordingly 
it  is  well  known,  that  all  thofe  diale&s  are  corruptions  of 
better  languages.  See  what  I  have  faid  further  upon  this 
fubjea,  in  my  fecond  part,  where  I  treat  of  quantity 

•  Coadaoa,  Voyag.  p.  66. 
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And  thus  it  appear*,  that  the  length,  as 
well  as  the  vocality  of  the  words,  is  a  com- 
mon property  of  all  barbarous  languages^ 
Now,  whatever  is  general  muft  have  a  gene- 
ral caufe;  and  let  any  man  who  is  not 
fatisfied  with  my  hypothefis,  confider  what 
other  caufe  he  can  aflign. 

There  is  an  obje&ion  will  occur  to  this 
hypothefis  of  mine,  from  the  example  of 
the  Hebrew  and  the  Chinefe  languages.  The 
firft  of  thefe  is  undoubtedly  a  moft  antient 
language,  and  by  fome  thought  the  parent 
of  all  others;  yet  it  has  no  extraordinary 
length  of  words,  and  abounds  with  confo- 
iiantsj  particularly  the  roots  of  it  have  all 
three  confonants  and  but  two  vowels.  The 
Chinefe  is  likewife  a  language  of  great  anti- 
quity; and  yet  all  its  words  are  monofylla- 

bles. 

I  anfwer,  firft,  with  refped  to  the  He- 
brew, That  it  is  no  doubt  a  language  of  very 
great  antiquity;  and,  as  it  is  likely,  the  pa- 
rent of  many  others :  But  it  does  not  from 
thence  follow,  that  it  is  one  of  thofe  firft 
languages  which  grew  out  of  the  firft  at- 
tempts of  favages  to  articulate,  and  were 
formed  without  any  rule  or  art,  which  are 
the  fubjeft  of  our  prefent  inquiry;  but,  on 
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the  contrary,  if  what  is  the  general  opinion 
of  the  learned  in  that  language  be  true,  it 
muft  be  a  language  of  very  great  art ;  for 
they  tell  us,  that  the  roots  of  it  confift  of 
triads  o£  the  feveral  confonants  varioufly 
combined.  This  fhews  evidently,  that  the 
language  is  the  work,  not  of  favagcs,  but  of 
men  of  art,  who  knew  the  power  of  the 
letters,  and  the  effed  of  the  feveral  combi- 
nations of  them ;  and  in  that  way  formed 
the  radical  words  of  the  language,  from 
which  all  the  reft  are  derived,  according  to 
certain  rules :  So  that  the  language  is  a  com- 
plete fyftem,  which  never  could  arife  out 
of  the  rude  and  cafual  effays  of  men  firft 
beginning  to  fpeak* 

And  as  to  the  obje&ion  arifing  from  the 
Chinefe  language,  neither  there  is  any  evi- 
dence that  it  is  one  of  thofe  languages  con- 
cerning which  we  are  inquiring;  but,  on 
the  contrary,  as  the  language  among  the 
Chinefe  is  fo  great  a  part  of  their  learning, 
there  is  reafon  to  think  that  it  was  the  work 
of  learned  men ;  more  efpecially  as  it  bears 
none  of  thofe  marks  of  a  rude  and  artlefs 
language,  which  I  fhali  take  notice  of  after- 
wards when  I  come  to  fpeak  of  the  formal 
part  of  fuch  languages :  For  it  is  a  language. 
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fo  far  as  I  can  be  informed,  full  and  accu- 
rate in  its  expreffion,  with  all  the  parts  of 
fpeech  as  diftindt  as  in  our  European  lan- 
guages. For  what  reafon  the  artifls  of  this 
language  ftopt  fhort  in  the  formation  of  it, 
and  did  not  enlarge  their  words  by  compo- 
ihion,  derivation,  and  inflection,  is  a  curi- 
ous enough  queftion,  of  which  we  may  take 
occafion  to  fay  fomething.  afterwards;  but 
it  does  not  belong  to  our  prefent  fubje&. 

It  may  alfo  be  objected,  That  the  lan- 
guage of  the  new-difcovered  ifland  of  O- 
taheite,  mentioned  above,  is  not  fo  remark- 
ble  for  the  length  of  its  words,  as  for  their 
being  full  of  vowels,  and  of  very  foft  pro- 
nunciation. As  to  which,  I  was  informed 
by  one  of  thofe  gentlemen,  to  whom  the 
learned  world,  and  indeed  all  mankind,  is 
fo  much  obliged  for  the  toils  and'  dangers 
they  have  gone  through  in  fearch  of  know- 
ledge, that  it  is  far  from  being  a  barbarous 
language;  for  they  have  cafes  of  nOuns,  and 
tenfes  of  verbs,  which  they  form  as  we  do, 
the  cafes  by  prepofitions,  and  the  tenfes  by 
auxiliary  verbs;  and  they  hav6  all  the  parts 
of  fpeech  that  we  have,  without  exception 
even  of  the  adje&ive,  which  is  not  to  be 
Vol  I.  K  k 
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found  in  any  barbarous  language,  as  I  (ball 
take  occafion  afterwards  to  obferye.  There 
is  likewife  etymology  in  their  language ; 
that  is,  derivation  and  compofition:  And 
as  to  the  length  of  their  words,  he  told,  me, 
they  were  generally  of  feveral  fyllables ;  and 
he  could  recolledfc  but  one  monofyllable  in 
the  whole  language,  tho*  he  had  applied 
himfelf  particularly  to  the  ftudy  of  it,  and 
had  made  fo  great  proficiency  as  to  be  able 
to  fpeak  it  with  tolerable  eafe. 


CHAP.        VIIL 


Of  the  Formal  Fart  of  Barbarous  Langua- 
ges.— An  Account  of  it  from  Theory* 


I  CO  ME  now  to  confider  the  formal  part 
of  barbarous  languages;  that  is,  the 
founds  of  them  as  fignificant;  a  fabjed 
much  more  curious,  and  more  worthy  of 
the  attention  of  a  philofopher,  than  mere 
founds  in  any  language,  but  particularly  ia 
the  language  of  favages :    For,  as  there  is  a 
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neceflary  connexion  betwixt  thinking  and 
fpeaking,  we  trace  there  the  progrefs  of  the  hu- 
man mind  in  its  ftate  of  infancy ;  a  matter  of 
the  greateft  importance  in  the  hiftory  of  man, 
but  of  which  there  can  be  no  other  record 
except  the  languages  of  barbarous  nations. 

In  treating  of  this  fubjeft  I  will  follow  the 
fame  method  that  I  have  followed  with  re- 
fped  to  the  material  part  of  fuch  langua- 
ges.— I  will  begin  with  the  theory:  Not 
that  I  Bretend  to  have  difcovered  d  priori, 
and  from  fpeculation  merely,  what  I  am  to 
deliver  upon  this  fubje£t ;  for,  as  I  fhould 
have  known  nothing  of  the  original  ftate  of 
man,  without  having  ftudied  the  manners  of 
barbarous  nations;  fo  I  fhould  have  been 
equally  ignorant  of  the  origin  and  progrefs 
of  language,  if  I  had  not  ftudied  the  language 
of  barbarous  nations ;  but  becaufe  the  me- 
thod of  fcience  requires,  that  we  (hould  be- 
gin with  the  principles  and  caufes,  and  from 
them  deduce  the  fads,  though  the  order  of 
inveftigation  and  difcovery  be  juft  the  re- 
verfe :  And  if  it  fhall  appear,  that  from  the 
fads  the  theory  naturally  arifes,  and  that 
the  theory  again  explains  and  iliuftrates  the 
Kk2 
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fads,   it  is  hoped  very  little  doubt  will  re- 
main of  the  truth  of  my  fyftem. 

Whatever  is  expreffed  by  language,  may 
be  reduced  to  two  general  heads;  things 
themfelves,  and  the  relations  or  connexions 
of  things.  We  will  begin  with  the  things 
confidered  abfolutely  in  themfelves,  and  as 
unconne&ed  with  one  another.  And,  in 
this  view,  they  are  €\\hgxJvbftonccs%  and  their 
properties ;  or  aft'ions^  and  their  circumftances\ 
or,  in  the  grammatical  language,  they  are 
either  nouns  fubftantive,  and  adje&ives,  or 
they  are  verbs  and  adverbs,  I  will  begin 
with  fubftanccs,  and  their  properties.  And, 
in  treating  this  matter,  I  require  only  one 
Dojlulatum,  which  certainly  will  be  granted 
me,  That  men  never  would  give  a  name  to 
that  of  which  they  had  no  idea ;  and  if  they 
had  not  a  feparate  idea  of  any  thing  as  dis- 
tinguished from  other  things,  they  would 
not  give  it  a  feparate  name. 

That  there  can  be  no  language  without 
ideas,  is  evident;  and  it  is  as  evident,  that 
there  can  be  no  ideas,  at  leaft  in  the 
human  mind,  without  abftradion.  We 
have    therefore    thought    it  neceffary,    in 

this  philofophical  inquiry  into  the  nature  of 
language,  to  explain  at  fome  length  the 
doftrineof  abftra&ion;  and,  however  foreign 
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to  the  purpofe  it  might  appear  at  the  time, 
we  hope  it  will  now  be  found  of  ufe  in  ex- 
plaining the  nature  of  thefe  primitive  lan- 
guages. We  have  there  (hewn,  that  this  o- 
peration  of  abftradion  is  performed  in  a 
greater  or  lefs  degree  of  perfection;  that, 
when  it  is  mod  perfeftly  performed,  every 
quality  of  the  individual  is  confidered  fepa- 
rately  by  itfelf :  Then  it  is  confidered,  what 
of  thofe  qualities  it  has  in  common  with 
other  individuals,  and  what  it  has  peculiar 
to  itfelf.  When  the  mind  perceives  what 
is  common  in  any  fubjeft,  then  it  is  faid  to 
generalize;  and,  when  it  unites  together  the 
qualities  in  any  fubjeft  that  are  common  to 
other  fubje£ts,  and  makes  one  of  them,  then 
it  recognifes  the  fpecies,  and  is  faid  to  have 
the  idea  of  the  thing;  and  that  idea  is  per- 
fett>  if  it  take  in  all  that  is  common  to  that 
thing  with  other  things  of  the  fame  fpecies, 
and  nothing  more. 

That  favages  fhouid  perform  accurately 
this  double  operation,  of  firft  feparating  and 
then  uniting,  and  fhouid  in  that  way  form 
thofe  perfe£t  ideas  which  only  men  of  fci- 
ence  form,  muft  be  allowed  to  be  a  thing 
ipipoflible.  They  will  no  doubt  have  fome 
Kk3 
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general  notion  of  the  fpecies,  fuch  as  we  have 
feen  even  brutes  have;  and  confequently 
fome  obfcure  perception  of  the  difference 
betwixt  what  is  common  to  the  fpecies  and 
what  is  peculiar  to  the  individual,  and  ma- 
king no  part  of  the  idea  of  the  fpecies;  but 
they  will  not  make  this  difiin&ion  accurately, 
fo  as  to  take  nothing  into  their  idea  but1  what 
belongs  only  to  the  fpecies.  To  be  convin- 
ced of  this,  we  need  only  recollect,  that  all 
our  ideas  arife  from  perceptions  of  fenfe, 
and  that  the  fenfe  prefents  every  thing  to  us 
as  it  exifts  in  nature;  that  is,  with  all  its 
qualities,  both  thofe  belonging  to  the  fpeci- 
es, and  thofe  which  are  peculiar  to  the  indi- 
vidual. Now,  can  we  fuppofe,  that  the  fa- 
vage,  in  forming  his  idea  of  the  fpecies,  will 
take  in  only  what  belongs  to  it,  reje&mg  all 
the  qualities  of  the  individual,  which  are 
often  more  ftriking  and  obvious  to  the  fenfe 
than  the  fpecific  differences  ?  If  we  could 
conceive  his  notion  to  be  fo  correct,  then  no 
doubt  the  name  he  would  impofe  would  be 
the  proper  name  of  the  fpecies ;  but  as  it  is 
tmpoffible  to  fuppofe  in  a  favage  fuch  juft- 
nefs  of  thought  as  can  only  be  the  effedfc  of 
much  thinking  and  obfervation,  it  is  evident 
that  the  name  with  which  he  marks  any 
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thing  muft  denote,  befide  the  qualities  com- 
mon to  the  fpecies,  fome  that  belong  only 
to  individuals.  Thus,  he  will  not  denote  a 
bear  by  a  name  fignifying  only  that  fpe- 
cies of  animal,  but  he  will  ufe  a  word  figni- 
fying a  great  bear,  or  difmallbear,  zjlrong 
bear*  or  a  weak  bear,  or  any  other  quality 
of  the  individual  bear  that  affedts  his  fenfes 
or  imagination  moft.  They  will  not  have  a 
word  denoting  a  houfe,  or  a  hut,  in  gene- 
ral, but  they  will  have  a  word  fignifying  a 
great  or  a  little  hut,  or  my  hut,  or  your  hut. 
Thus  it  appears,  that  at  firft  there  would 
be  no  name  of  any  fubftance  confidered  ab- 
ftraftly  by  itfelf,  becaufe  there  would  be  no 
fuchabftradfcidea  of  it;  (fee  Ammonius  upon 
the  categor.  fol.  29.)  but  the  word  expref- 
fing  any  fuch  fubftance  would  always  denote 
fomething  more  than  the  fubftance  itfelf. 
And  as  to  the  qualities  of  fubftances,  the 
matter  is  ftill  clearer;  for  it  is  impoflible  to 
conceive,  that  favages  fhould  have  any  idea 
at  all  of  qualities  abftra&ed  from  the  fub- 
ftance in  which  they  are  neceffarily  inherent. 
It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  the  words  of 
thofe  primitive  languages,  exprefling  quali- 
ties, would  only  denote  them  as  they  exift 
Kk4 
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in  nature;  that  is,  inherent  in  the  fubje&s 
to  which  they  belong :  So  that  the  names  of 
qualities  would  be  blended  with  the  names 
of  fubftances. 

When  I  was  upon  the  fubjeft  of  ideas,  I 
obferved,  that  fomc  were  more  general,  and 
fome  lefs  general ;  and  accordingly*  in  all  the 
languages  of  civiLized  men,  there  are  terms 
more  or  lefs  general.  Thus,  animal  is  a  more 
general  name  than  many  comprehending  un- 
<Jer  it,  befides  man,  all  other  fpectefes  of  a- 
nimals.  In  like  manner,  animated  body  is 
more  general  than  onimaU — -body  than  ani- 
mated bodyx—fubJlance  than  body ;  and  there 

the  progreflion  ends,  fubjlance  being  one  of 
thofeuniverfalsofthehigheft  order,  known  by 
the  name  of 'categories  or predicaments  *.  The 
queftionis,  Howfar  our  favagcwill  proceed  in 
this  tfcent  I  That  he  will  go  up  to  the  top  of 
thpjacjde  r,  muft  appear  impofTible  f-  But  bow 

*  See  fock  I.  c.  6.^.  67* 

f  To  remove  all  doubt  in  this  matter,  it  may  not  be 
improper,  by  way  of  addition  to  what  I  have  faid  upon 
.t&s  iu.bje#  in  my  firft  book,,  to  ftate  a  little  more  par- 
ticularly the  fteps  by  which  the  mind  rifes  from,y«j/£ 
and  matter,  where  it  begins,  to  thefe  ideas  of  higkeft  ab- 
ftraftion,  In  the  firft  place,  by  comparing  together  the 
federal  individuals  of  2.  fpecies,  and  abftracling  what  is 
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far  will  he  proceed  ?  Will  he  go  the  length 
of  animal  in  the  inftance  given  ?  I  think  not ; 
and  my  reafon  is,  that  the  wants  of  life,  from 
which  we  are  to  deduce  the  improvements 

common  to  them  all  from  what  is  peculiar  to  each,  we 
form  the  idea  of  what  the  logicians  call  the  Ivxefi  fpt-  ! 

cies  ;  as,  for  example,  of  mast.    Then  we  compare  this  ' 

fpecies  with  other  fpeciefes  of  animals,  and  by  fepara-  ; 

ting  what  is  peculiar  to  each  fpecies  from  what  is  com- 
mon to  them  all,  we  form  the  more  general  idea  of  a-  \ 
nlmaL     In  the  fame  manner,  from  particular  fpeciefes  ' 
of  vegetables  we  form  the   general  idea  of  vegetable.  ! 
Then  comparing  together  the  animal  and  vegetable,  j 
we  obferve  what  is  peculiar  to  each ;  and  feparating  that  ! 
from  what  is  common  to  both,  we  in  this  way  attain  to 
the  ftill  more  general  idea  of  the  r«  s^-J-y^r,  or  animated 
body.    From  thence,  by  the  fame  procefs,  we  afcend  to 
body,  and  from  body  to  fubftance ;  where,  as  I  have  faid, 
the  progrefs  ends. — And,  with  refpecl  to  accidents  or 
qualities  ofTubftances,  there  is  the  fame  progrefs  from 
the  lowed  fpecies  to  the  higheft  genus ;  as,  for  example, 
from  extenfion  in  particular  objects,  we  rife  to  the  idea 
ofextenfion  in  general,  or  quantity  continuous.    In  the 
fame  manner,  from  particular  numbers  of  things  we  get 
the  idea  of  number  in  general,  or  quantity  difcrete ;  and, 
by  comparing  thofe  two  kinds  of  quantity  together, 
vc  attain  to  the  general  idea  of  quantity.    In  this  way 
wc  afcend  in  the  feries  both  of  fubflances  and  accidents  ; 
and  thefe  two  comprehend  the  whole  of  things.    That 
it  is  impoffible  a  favage  mould  go  far  in  this  progreflion, 
xnuft  appear  evident,  if  we  confider,  ifl,  That  fuch  i- 
deas  are  formed  by  repeated  abftraclions,  which  carry 
t*s  much  farther  from  fenfc  and  matter  than  we  can 
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of  the  human  mind,  would  only  make  it  ne- 
ceflary  for  him  to  have  an  idea  of  the  feve- 
ral  fpeciefes  of  animals  with  which  he  was 
converfant,  not  to  form  a  more  general  idea 

fuppofe  the  unpra&ifed  intellect  of  favages  to  go.  ldfy, 
The  formation  of  fuch  ideas  requires  a  more  extenfive 
knowledge,  and  more  enlarged  views  of  things,  than  it 
is  poffible  for  favages  to  be  poflefTed  of. 

And  here  we  have  got  to  a  fummit,  from  which  we 
may  fee  the  whole  extent  of  metaphyseal  philofophy, 
that  is,  the  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  things,  accor- 
ding to  the  doctrine  of  the  Pythagorean  and  Ariftoteli- 
an  fchool :  For  thofe  philofophers  did  not  flop  at  the 
categories,  which,  according  to  the  account  I  have  gi- 
ven of  them*  are  all  fpeciefes  of  things  formed  and  com- 
plete of  their  kind;  (fee  Amman*  in  Categor./ol.  47) ;  but 
they  inquired  further,  whether  there  were  not  certain 
,  things  in  nature,  which  were  not  themfelves  categories, 
but  the  principles  or  elements  of  categories:  For  they 
conceived,  that  the  fpeciefes  of  things  were  cot  at  once 
formed  by  nature,  but  that  there  was  a  progreffioa 
in  the  formation  of  them  from  what  was  imperfect  to 
what  was  perfect ;  that  is,  from  the  elemental  princi- 
ples to  the  things  themfelves.  Of  this  kind  of  elements 
they  found  the  point ,  the  monad  and  the  injlant>  to  be  » 
none  of  which  belong  to  the  category  of  quantity,  be>- 
iag  neither  magnitude,  number*  nor  time ;  (fee  Am- 
nion. ubifupra9foL  46.) ;  but  they  are  the  principles  of 
all  the  three ;  the  point  being  that  of  magnitude,  or 
quantity  continuous^  the  monad,  that  of  number;  and 
^he  inftant,  that  of  time.  Befides  thefe,  there  is  one  e- 
Icmental  principle  much  more  general,  being  the  foun- 
dation ?  or  fubflratum,  as  wc  may  call  it,  of  ail  the  cats 
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comprehending  them  all.  Such  an  idea  would 
come  only  in  procefs  of  time,  and  after  his 
fphereof  life  was  fo  much  enlarged,  and  reafo- 
ning  fo  far  advanced,  as  to  make  it  neceflary 

gories,I  mean  matter;  the  feveral  categories  being  dif- 
ferent forms,  which,  joined  to  this   univerial  matter, 
conftitute  the  whole  vifible  world.     But  how  does  this 
union  happen?     How  do  matter  and  form  join  to- 
gether to  produce   the  feveral    fubflances  and  their 
qualities  ?    Or,  in  other  words,  How  are  things  ge- 
nerated ?  The  anfwer  is,  by  motion.     Here  then  is  ano- 
ther univerjal,  which  is  not   a   category  neither,  but 
may  be  faid  to  be  the  road  or  paflage  to  all  the  catego- 
ries, as  no  fpecies  of  thing  here  below  can  extft  without 
motion  ;  Ammon.  ibid.  47.     Matter  then  rmift   be  mo- 
ved, andmuft  undergo  fome  change,  before  it  can  re- 
ceive thofe  forms  which  conftitute  the  nature  of  things. 
If  fo,  it  muft  have  in  itfeif  the  capacity  of  being  moved, 
which,  when  brought  into  exertion,  is  what  we  call  mo* 
the,  as  I  have  explained  in  a  former  note,  p.  16.  &  feq.; 
and,  according  to  Ariftotle,  is  in  the  body  that  //  mo- 
ved* not  in  what  moves.  And  therefore  he  has  defined  a 
natural  body  to  be  that  which  has  in  itfeif  the  principle 
cf  motion.     And  this  naturally  leads  us  to  a  ftill  higher 
order  of  being.     For,  if  there   be  motion,  there  muft 
be  a  mover.    And  what  can  this  mover  be  ?   It  cannot 
be  body,  which  is  only  paffive  of  motion,  and  may  com- 
municate it  by  impulfe  to  other  bodies,  but  cannot  be- 
gin it.    What  then  is  it  that  moves  or  begins  motion  ? 
My  anfwer  is,  That  it  is  not  matter  or  body.     It  is 
therefore  an  immaterial  fubftance,  and  this  fubftance  I 
call  mind.  Of  which,  if  we  require  a  definition,  I  think 
the  beft  that  can  be  given  is,  that  it  is  a  fubftance  which 
has  in  itfeif  the  power  of  moving.   And  in  this  way  it  is 
properly  diftinguilhcd  by  Ariftotle  from  body;  which< 
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for  him  to  diftinguifh  betwixt  animal  in  gene- 
ral, and  the  vegetable  or  inanimated  nature; 
and  it  would  not  be  till  alltheneceflariesof  life 
were  fupplied,  and  till  men  had  found  leifure 

as  I  hare  faid,  be  has  defined  to  be  that  which  has  the 
power  of  motion,  .that  is,  of  being  moved. 

But  neither  did  this  philofophy  flop  here ;  but  they 
inquired  further,  whether  every  mind  had  originally  in 
itfelf  this  power  of  moving ;  and  they  found,  that  there 
was  but  one  mind  that  had  this  power  originally  and  in- 
dependently of  itfelf,  and  that  all  other  minds  had  it  by 
derivation  from  this  firft  mind  ;  which  therefore  is  the 
fir  ft  caufe,  the  author  of  all  motion,  and  of  all  genera- 
tion and  production  of  every  kind ;  and  which  Ariftotle, 
in  the  conclufion  of  his  phy fics,  has  proved  to  be  eter- 
nal and  unchangeable,  immaterial,  and  without 
parts. 

This  philofophy,  fo  noble  in  appearance  at  leaft,  and 
fo  eztenfive,  which,  beginning  with  the  perceptions  of 
fenfe,  pretends  to  lead  us,  by  gradual  removes  from  mat- 
ter, to  the  mod  general  and  abftract  properties  of  material 
things,  fuch  as  are  at  a  great  diftance  from>particular 
objects  of  fenfe;  and  from  thence  to  conduct  us  to  the 
principles  or  elements  of  thofe  general  properties,  and 
which  are  ftill  more  removed  from  matter  and  fenfe : 
And,  when  we  have  gone  thus  far,  fuppofing  us  capable 
of  ftill  further  progrefs,  lead  us  on  to  that  which  is  not 
abftracted  from  matter,  or  exiting  in  matter,  fuch 
as  the  univerfals  we  have  beenfpeaking  of;  but  that, 
which,  by  its  nature,  is  entirely  feparated  from 
matter,  or,  in  one  word,  mind  z.  And,  lafl  of 
all,  from  mind  in  general,  leads  us  to  the  contempla- 
tion cf  the  fopreme  mind,  and  firft  caufe  of  all  things : 
■r— This  philofophy,  I  fay,  which,  from  what  is  faweft 
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to  philofophife,  that  they  would  find  out 
thofe  remote  likenefles  which  conftitute  fuch 
ideas  as  thofe  of  body^fubfiance^  matter, /pace* 
and  the  like.     And  thus  it  appears,  that  the 

in  nature,  conducts  us,  to  what  is  higkeft,  and  ends  in 
the  fublimeft  theology,  ftiould  at  leaft  excite  the  curio- 
fity  of  fpeculativc  men  among  us  to  look  a  little  more 
into  it,  and  fee  whether  it  anfwers  to  this  idea  that  I 
have  endeavoured  to  give  of  it. 

Many  readers  will  probably  think  that,  in  this  and 
ibme  other  preceeding  notes,  I  have  gone  farther  into 
metaphyfics  than  the  nature  of  my  fubje&  required. 
But  my  apology  is,  firft,  That  my  digreffions  of  this 
kind  will  not,  I  hope,  appear  quite  foreign  to  the  pur- 
pofe;  and,  as  they  are  thrown  into  notes,  and  have  not 
any  neceffary  connection  with  the  text,  every  one  may  read 
them  or  not  as  he  pleafes.  Secondly  y  I  mud.  confefs  that 
I-  intended  to  give  the  reader  fome  fpecimen  of  antient 
metaphyfics,  in  order  to  fhewhow  differcntthcy  are  from 
the  fafhionable  metaphyfics  of  this  age,  the  one  leading 
to  the  pureft  and  mod  fublime  theology,  the  other  to  the 
groffeft  impieties  and  abfurdities,  fuch  as  difgrace  this 
nobleft  fcience*  the  very  top  and  pinnacle  of  phi- 
losophy, from  which  we  difcover,  as  far  as  human  ken 
can  reach,  the  whole  of  nature,  and  its  great  Author. 
But  to  this  height  we  can  climb  only  by  flow  and  pain- 
ful Heps,  with  the  affiftance  of  much  learning,  and  of 
a  good  natural  genius.  Whereas,  fome  in  our  times, 
with  but  poor  natural  parts,  ignorant  of  the  very  ele- 
ments of  philofophy,  unaffifted  even  by  the  common 
fchool  learning,  and  not  fo  much  as  knowing  the  na- 
ture of  this  fcience,  have  neverthelefs  engaged  in  it ; 
and,  not  content  with  having  thrown  away  their  time 
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ideas  of  favages,  and  by  confequence  their 
language,  would  at  firft  be  confined  to  the 
loweft  fpeciefes,  urilefs  where  it  happened 
that  the  fpecific  differences  of  fuch  fpeciefcs 
were  not  fo  readily  to  be  diftinguifhed.  In 
that  cafe  it  is  natural  tQ  fuppofe,  that  they 
would  leap  over  the  loweft  fpeciefes,  and  a- 
fcend  at  once  to  the  genus  immediately  above 
them.  Thus,  ex.  gr.  they  would  have  the 
idea  of  a  tree,  before  they  had  the  ideas  of 
the  different  fpeciefes,  fuch  as  afli,  oak, 
beech,  &c. ;  but,  where  the  fpecific  diffe- 
rences are  obvious,  as  in  the  cafe  of  fuch  a- 
nimals  as  man,  horfe,  dog,  &c.  it  is  impofli- 
ble  to  fuppofe  that  they  would  not  form  the 
idea  of  thofe  feveral  fpeciefes  before  they 
formed  the  more  general  idea  of  animal. 

The  laft  thing  I  have  to  obferve,  with  re- 
fped  to  the  names  of  fubftances  and  their 

upon  {peculations,  for  which  they  were  nowifc  fit- 
ted, neither  by  nature  nor  education,  have,  through 
mere  vanity  and  affectation  of  fuperior  parts, 
become  authors,  and  fent  abroad  into  the  world 
fuch  doctrines  as  a  wife  and  good  man,  though  he  had 
been  moft  firmly  convinced  of  the  truth  of  them,  would 
not,  out  of  regard  to  humsrn  fociety,  have  publifhed. 
For,  though  fuch  writings  are  defpifed  by  men  of  real 
learning,  they  have  a  very  bad  effeel  upon  the  vulgar 
and  half  learned. 
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qualities,  is,  that  many  fubftances,  as  well  as 
their  qualities,  have  a  fimilitude  one  to  a- 
nother;  and  therefore  they  are  cxpreffed  ii* 
the  languages  of  art  by  words  which  have 
likewife  a  refemblance :  Which  refemblance  is 
produced  either  by  derivation  or  compofition. 
Thefemakeaconfiderable  part  of  the  gram- 
matical art,  known  by  the  name  of  etymolo- 
gy,  but  of  which  we  cannot  fuppofe  the  favages 
to  be  poffefled.  The  confequence  of  this 
will  be,  that  every  thing,  however  like  to  a- 
nother,  will  be  exprefled  by  a  word  quite 
different;  which  will  occafion  a  great  mul- 
tiplication of  words  entirely  new,  that  are 
faved  by  the  two  artifices  above  mentioned,, 
of  compofition  and  derivation;  and  it  will 
make  all  the  words  of  the  language  uncon- 
nected with  one  another :  So  that  there  will 
not  be  what  we  call  roots  in  it,  nor  any  thing 
like  a  fyftem  of  a  language.  And  what  will 
occafion  a  further  multiplication  of  words  in 
fuch  a  language,  is  the  neceffity  of  denoting 
the  fame  fubftance  joined  to  a  different  qua- 
lity by  a  different  name,  and  the  fame  qua- 
lity joined  to  different  fubftances,  alfo  by  a 
different  name.  Whereas,  in  languages  of 
art,  the  fame  fubftance,  with  how  many  fo- 
ever  different  qualities,  is  always  known  by 
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the  fame  name;  and  likewife  the  fame  qua- 
lity i6  exprefled  by  the  fame  word,  whatever 
different  fubftances  it  is  joined  with, 

I  come  now  to  fpeak  of  a&ions  and  their 
circumftances.  With  refped  to  which,  ac- 
curate abftraSion  confiders  four  things  fepa- 
rately:  wiq.  The  a£tion  itfelf;  2 do%  The  a- 
gent;  pio.  The  fubje<a  of  the  action,  or  that 
which  fuffers;  and,  laftly*  The  manner  in 
which  the  a&ion  is  performed.  Let  us  take,  for 
example,  the  verb  fignifying  to  beat.  There 
is  firft  the  a&ion  of  beating;  then  the  agent 
or  perfon  who  beats;  then  the  peribn  or 
thing  which  fuffers,  oris  beaten;  and,  laftly, 
there  is  the  manner  of  beating,  whether 
quickly  or  (lowly*  feverely  or  gently,  &c 
But  all  thefe  extft  together  in  nature;  and 
therefore  the  favagc  confiders  them  all  in 
the  lump,  as  it  were,  without  difcrimination; 
and  fo  forms  his  idea  of  the  aftion;  and  ac- 
cording to  this  idea  expreffes  it  in  words. 
Whereas,  in  languages  formed  by  rule,  all 
thofe  things  are  exprefled  by  feparate  words, 
or  by  variations  of  the  fame  word,  if  that 
can  be  conveniently  done.  Further,  there 
are  fome  neceflary  adjun&s  of  the  a&ion, 
fuch  as  time.  This  too,  though  infeparably 
joined  with  it  in  nature,  accurate  abfira&ion 
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feparates*  and  expreffes  either  by  a  different 
word,  or  by  a  certain  variation  of  the  fame 
word:     But  this  the  favage  likewife  throws 
into  the  lump,  and  exprefles  all  by  the  fame 
word  without  variation,  or  by  a  word  quite 
different.     There  is  alfo  the  difpofition  or 
affe&ion  of  the  mind  of  the  fpeaker,  with 
refpeft  to  the  action  affirming  or  denying  it> 
commanding  it,  or  wifhing  it.     Thcfe  dif- 
pofitions,  in  regular  languages,  are  expreif- 
ed,  either  by  feparate  words,  or  by  a  vari- 
ation of  the  word  denoting  the  attion;  where- 
as, in  the  languages  we  fpeak  of,  they  are 
either  not  exprefled  at  all,  or  by  a  word  al- 
together different.     And  this  will  produce  a 
further  increafe  of  words  not  neceflary:  For 
as  there  is  no  word  exprefling  the  a&ion 
(imply  by  itfelf,  if  there  be  the  leaft  change 
in  any  circumftance  of  the  action;   nay,  if 
there  be  but  an  alteration  in  perfon,  num- 
ber, or  time,  or  in  the  difpofition  of  the  mind 
of  the  fpeaker  with  refpeft  to  the  adtion, 
there  muft  be  a  new  word.    For,  as  they 
have  no  ideas  of  thofe  circumftances  feparate 
from  the  attion,  they  can  have  neither  fepa- 
rate words  to  exprefs  them,  nor  variations 
of  the  fame  word,  even  if  they  knew  that 
Vol  I.  L  1 
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great  fecret  of  artificial  languages,  I  mean 
inflection. 

The  laft  thing  I  propofed  to  confider  was, 
the  expreffion  of  the  relation  or  conne&ion 
of  things,  and  of  the  words  exprefling  them, 
with  one  another  ;  which  makes  what  we 
ciWfyntaX)  and  is  the  principal  part  of  the 
grammatical  art,  being  that  for  the  fake  of 
which  all  other  parts  of  grammar  are  intended, 
and  without  which  they  would  be  of  no 
ufe  * :  For  the  end  of  grammar  is  to  produce 
fpeech  or  difcourfe.  Now,  let  ever  fo  many 
words  be  thrown  together  of  the  mod  clear 
and  determinate  meaning;  yet  if  they  are 
not  fome  way  connected,  they  will  never 
make  difcourfe,  nor  form  fo  much  as  afmgle 
proposition.  This  connection  of  the  parts 
;x>f  fpeech  in  languages  of  art  is  either  by  fe^ 
parate  words,  fuch  as  prepofitioas  and  con- 
junctions ;  or  by  cafes,  genders,  and  num- 
bers, in  nouns;  and,  in  verbs,  by  numbers 
and  perfons,  and  alfo  by  moods,  fuch 
as  the  infinitive  and  fubjun&ive,  which, 
in  the  more  perfeCt  languages,  are  all  ex- 
prefled  by  inflection  or  variation  of  the  prin~ 
cipal  word.     But,  in  lefs  perfect  languages, 

*  Sec  Tbtodor,  Gazae  Grammat.  Grac.  part.  3.  with. 
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the  moft  of  them  are  denoted  by  feparate 
words.     Now,  ad  every  kind  of  relation  is  a 
pure  idea  of  inteHeft,  which  never  cart  be 
apprehended  by  fenfe,  and  as.  fonac  of  thofe 
relations,  particularly,  fuch  of  them  as  are  ex* 
prefled  by  cafes,  are  very  abftraft  and  meta- 
phyfical,  it  is  not  to  be  expe&ed,  thatfavages 
fhould  have  any  feparate  and  diftintf:   idea 
of  them.     They   will  not,  therefore,  ex- 
press them  by  feparate  words,  or  by  the  va* 
riation  of  the  fame  word,   but  will  throw 
them  into  the  lump  with  the  things  them-* 
felves.  This  will  make  their  fyntax  wretch- 
edly imperfect,  and  very  much  refembling 
the  language  which  they  ufed  before  they 
had  words ;  I  mean,  the  language  c£Jigns. 
For  we  may  obferve,  that  the  greateft  defedt 
in  the  language  of  our  dumb  perfons  is  the 
want  of  figns  of  connedion  betwixt  the  i- 
ddas  which  they  exprefs  by  their  geftures. 
And  we  may  obferve  the  fame  defedt  in  the 
language  of  our  children  while  they  are 
learning  to  fpeak :     For,  though  they  have 
the  words,  they  do  not  know  how  to  join 
them  together  in  fyntax. 

This  is  my  notion  x>£  the  nature  of  the 
firft  languages,  deduced,  as  the  reader  will 
Lla 
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perceive,  from  my  philofophy  of  the  human 
mind,  laid  down  in  the  firft  book  of  this 
work.  And  we  are  now  to  examine  whether 
this  theory  is  fupported  by  fa£L 


CHAP.        IX. 

The  preceeding  Theory  illuflrated  by  Exam- 
ples from  the  Barbarous  Languages* 

TH  E  R  E  are  only  three  barbarous  lan- 
guages, as  far  as  I  know,  of  which 
we  have  any  particular  account  publifhed 
that  can  be  depended  upon.  The  three  arc 
thofe  I  mentioned  above ;  the  Huron*  the 
Galibi,  and  the  Caribbee ;  of  which  we  have 
dictionaries*  and  grammars  alio,  fo  far  as  it 
is  poffible  to  make  a  grammar  of  them,  gi- 
ven us  by  men  of  letters  who  had  ftudied 
them;  The  Huron  is  the  rudeft  and  moft 
imperfed  of  the  three ;  and,  therefore,  it  is 
from  it .  chiefly  that  I  (hall  take  my  exam- 
ples. 

And,  in/  the  firft  place,  there  is  no  fuch 
thing  in  this  language  as  derivation  or  com- 
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pofition :  So  that,  whatever  analogy  words 
may  have  in  their  fignification,  they  have 
none  at  all  in  their  found.  The  Hurons, 
therefore,  have  not  attained  to  that  art  by 
-which  a  language  is  connected  together,  and 
the  number  of  different  founds  very  much 
abridged.  The  confequence  of  which  is, 
that,'  if  their  fphere  of  life  were  not  very 
narrow,  there  would  be  fuch  a  multiplicity 
of  words  entirely  different  from  one  another, 
that  the  memory, would  be  overburdened, 
and  the  language  become  too  bulky  and 
cumberfome  for  ufe  *. 

*  There  is  fo  little  connexion  betwixt  the  words  of 
their  language,  and  fo  little  art  or  regularity  in  it,  that 
the  addition  of  a  negation  changes  the  word  entirely. 
Thus,  there  is  one  word  which  fignifies,  a  thing  is  hand- 
fame  ;  another  quite  different,  fignifyng,  //  is  not  handfome. 
There  is  another  word  which  fignifies,  Thou  haft  beat  him; 
anothenqulte  different,  which  exprefTes,  1 have  not  beaten  him* 
There  is  a  word  which  fignifies,  /  know  it  well;  another, 
altogether  unlike  it,  fignifying,  I  do  not  know  it.  And 
any  the  leaft  change  of  circumftance  makes  the  expref- 
iion  quite  different.  Thus  the  word  which  fignifies 
wounded  with  a  hatchet,  is  quite  different  from  the  word 
which  denotes  fimply  wounded.  In  the  hut,  is  exprefTed 
by  a  word  quite  different  from  the  word  fignifying  hut ; 
and  there  is  a  word  different  from  either,  which  fignifies 
my  hut.  Nay,  there  is  a  wordwhich  fignifiVs  two  years, 
altogether  different  from  that  which  fignifies  one  year, 
Jlur  years,  or  ten  years. 

Li3 
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idly,  Subftances  are  commonly  not  ex- 
preffed  by  themfelves,  tut  in  company  with 
their  qualities,  and  often  with  afitions  con- 
cerning them,  as  fhall  afterwards  be  obfer- 
■ved.  Even  the  common  relationsof  father, 
mother,  uncle,  aunt,  are  not  expreffed  {im- 
ply by  themfelves,  but  with  the  adjuncts  of 
-mine,  thirty  his,  and  by  words  entirely  dif- 
ferent one  from  another. 

$dfyi  There  is  no  fuch  thing  in  the  lan- 
guage as  a  quality  expreffed  without  the 
particular  fubftance  in  which  it  is  inherent : 
For  there  is  not  in  the  whole  language  one 
adje&ive,  that  is,  a  word  denoting  a  quality 
inherent  in  foriie  undetermined  fuhjedl ;  far 
lefs  have  they  abftraft  nouns,  as  they  are 
called,  derived  from  adje&ives,  fuch  as 
goodne/s,  bqdnefs,  and  the  like.  They  have 
not,  therefore,  a  word  which  exprtfle6  gpod 
or  bad;  but  they  have  words  which  fignify 
you  are  good,  ox  you,  are  had. 

4thly,  In  a&ions,  they  do  not  commonly 
make  the  diftin&ions  above  mentioned,  be- 
twixt the  a iiion,  the  agent,  l\itfubjeSioix)ic 
fcdfcion,  and  the  manner  of  it;  but  very  often 
^xprefs  all  together  by  the  fame  word.  And 
hence  it  is,  as  our  author  obferves  in  his  pre^ 
face,  that  they  have  a  great  many  words^ 
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which  are  fo  many  fentences.     Thus,  they 
exprefs  by  one  word,  There  is  water  in  the 
bucket)   by  another  word,   quite  different. 
There  is  a  great  deal j*f  water;   by  a  third, 
different  from  either,  You  have  overturned 
the  water  in  the  fire.     But  by  one  and  the 
fame  word  they  exprefs,  Thou  (halt  be  very 
glad  of  it,  and   Thou   art  very  glad  of  it, 
Their  verbs  commonly  exprefs  the  a&ioa 
with  the  fubjefl:  of  the  action ;  and  but  very 
few  denote  the  adtion  {imply  by  itfelf.  Thus, 
there  is  no  word  which  figiufies  fimply  to 
cut,  but  many  that  denote  cutting  fijh,  cut- 
ting wood,  cutting  cloaths,  cutting  the  head^ 
the  arm,  &c.    In   like  manner,  they  have 
no  word  that  denotes  the  fimple  idea  of  gi^ 
wing ;   but  there  are  two  or  three  pages  i$ 
our  author's  di&ionary  filled  with  words  fig<- 
nifying  to  give  different  things.     This   a- 
*  gain  multiplies  their  words  fo  much,   that, 
if  it  were  not  for  $he  reafon  above  mention- 
ed, their  language 'could  not  ferve  the  or- 
dinary purpofes  of  life. 

$thly,  As  to  tenfes,  numbers,  and  perfbns, 
our  author  tells  us,  in  his  preface,  that  they 
commonly  do  not  diftinguifh  them  other- 
wife  than  by  the  accent  or  tone  j  and,  in  thf 
LJ4 
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fame  way,  they  diftinguifh,  whether  the 
verb  affirms  or  interrogates.  The  different 
tenfes,  therefore,  numbers,  and  perfons,  ar$ 
commonly  exprefled  by  the  fame  word  ;  or* 
if  they  are  exprefled  by  different  words,  it 
is  by  words  altogether  different,  and  uncon- 
nected with  one  another.  Thus,  /  have 
jaid,  Thou  hajlfaid*  He  hath  f aid*  are  all  ex- 
prefled by  words  quite  different ; — /  have 
Jkid  it ,  by  a  fourth  word,  not  at  all  like  a- 
ny  of  the  other  three ;  and  /  have  /aid  to 
him,  by  a  fifth  word,  likewife  entirely  dif- 
ferent. 

tthly*  There  is  not  in  the  Huron  lan- 
guage, nor  in  either  of  the  other  two,  as  far 
as  I  can  difcover,  any  word  denoting  a  high- 
er genus,  fuch  ^s  animal  or  vegetable*  and 
far  lefs  matter* /pace*  being*  or  fuch  like  me- 
taphyfical  entities.  This  is  obferved  by  M.- 
de  la  Condamine  of  the  language  of  the  fava-r 
ges  that  he  faw  upon  the  banks,  of  the  river 
Amazons,  who  have  words  of  fuch  aji  enorr 
mous  length ;  and  it  is  true  of  all  the  barba- 
rous languages  without  exception.  In  what 
I  have  faid  above,  I  hope  I  have  fufficiently 
explained  the  rcafon  of  this  fo  general  pro^. 
perty  of  thofe  languages. 
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Lq/tfy>  With  refpedt  to  fyntax,  they  ap- 
pear to  have  none  at  all ;  for  they  have  not 
prepofitions  or  conjunctions.  They  have 
no  genders,  numbers,  or  cafes,  for  their 
nouns,  nor  moods  for  their  verbs.  In  fhort, 
they  have  not,  fo  far  as  I  can  difcover,  any 
way  of  conne&ing  together  the  words  of 
their  difcourfe.  Nor  is  this  a  peculiarity  in 
their  language ;  but  it  is  the  fame  in  the 
languages  of  the  Galibi  and  Caribs,  as 
we  are  informed  by  the  authors  who  have 
given  an  account  of  thofe  languages,  tho* 
•neither  of  them  be  fo  rude  and  imperfed:  as 
the  Huron.  Thofe  favages,  therefore,  tho* 
they  have  invented  words,  ufe  them  as  our 
children  do  when  they  begin  to  fpeak, 
without  connecting  them  together ;  from 
which  we  may  infer,  that  fyntax,  which 
completes  the  work  of  language,  comes  laft 
in  the  order  of  invention,  and  perhaps  is 
the  moll  difficult  part  of  language.  It  would 
fecm,  however,  that  perfons  may  make 
themfelves  underftood  without  fyntax.  This 
I  think  can  be  done  no  other  way  but  by 
the  arrangement  of  the  words,  (which  is  a 
Sonfidcrable  part  of  the  fyntax  in  modern 
languages  that  have  not  cafes],  by  accents 
pr  tones,  or  by  geftures  and  figns.    The 
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Hurons,  and  I  believe  all  the  barbarous  na- 
tions, have  a  great  variety  of  tones ;  they 
have  alio  much  a&ion  in  their  fpealring ; 
and  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  the  por- 
tion of  the  word  will  commonly  determine 
what  other  word  in  the  fentence  it  is  con- 
ne&ed  with. 

And  thus  I  think  it  appears  from  fa£t»  as 
well  as  theory,  that  thofe  primitive  lan- 
guages are  natural  cries,  a  little  varied  and 
diftinguifhed  by  articulation,  fignifying 
things  as  they  are  conceived  by  favages ; 
that  is,  mixed  together  as  they  are  in  na- 
ture, without  being  divided  into  certain 
claffes,  commonly  known  by  the  name  of 
farts  of  fpeechy  and  without  being  con* 
peded  together  in  fyntax* 
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frogrefs  of the  Barbarous  Languages  towards 
Improvement. — Account  of  Languages  that 
are  not  barbarous  fpoken  by  Barbarous  Na* 
tions;—fuch  as  that  of  the  Garanh—of 
the  Algonkins, — of  the  Goths, — of  the  Lap* 
lander  sy — of  the  Greenlandersy — oftheAU 
binaquois. — l*bis  lift  too  artificiaL-<-Thc 
Progrefs  of  AbflraSlion  and  Generalization 
deduced  from  the  Progrefs  of  Language. 

BUT,  although  the  Huron  language  be, 
as  I  have  fai(^  the  moft  rude  and  im- 
•perfeft  of  any  that  have  come  to  my  know- 
ledge, yet,  even  in  it,  we  can  fee  beginnings 
©f  impnwemcnt;  which  are  the  more  to  be 
attended  to,  that  they  are  fo  many  fteps  of 
the  progrefs  of  the  human  mind  in  the  art 
-eff  thinking. 

And,  in  th^frft  place,  as  the  great  defed 
df  all  barbarous  languages  is,  the  expreffing 
different  things  by  the  fame  word,  without 
abftrafting  and  feparating  them  one  from  a- 
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another ;  where-ever  we  fee  any  one  thing 
exprefled  by  a  diftindt  word,  it  is  to  be  rec- 
koned an  improvement  of  the  people  in  the 
faculty  of  thinking,  and,  by  confequence,  of 
their  language  :  For,  if  they  had  not  firft 
formed  a  'feparate  idea  of  the  thing,  they  ne- 
ver would  have  exprefled  it  by  a  feparate 
word.  I  have  obferved  already,  that  they 
are  not  fo  far  advanced  in  abftra&ion  as  to 
divide  the  quality  from  the  fubftance  in 
which  it  is  inherent,*  and  to  exprefs  it  by  a 
diftindt  word ;  but  they  have  made  an  ab- 
ftra&ion lefs  violent,  and  with  which  it  was 
natural  they  fliould  begin  ;  I  mean,  of  the 
fubftance  from  the  qualities ;  and  confidered 
the  fubftance  as  exifting  by  itfelf,  without  a- 
ny  particular  quality,  and  have  given  it  a  fe- 
•  parate  name.  This,  I  think,  muft  neceffa- 
rily  have  been  the  firft  abftradt  idea,  that 
was  in  any  degree  perfect,  formed  by  men: 
And  accordingly  the  Hurons  have  gone 
fo  far  as  to  form  fome  fuch  ideas,  and  give 
names  to  them.  For  example,  they  have 
a  word  which  denotes  trees  (imply ;  o- 
thers  which  denote  certain  fpeciefes  pf 
trees,  of  fruits,  and  of  animals ;  others  that 
.  denote  works  of  art,  witbQut  tjie  addition 
of  any  quality. 
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idly.  In  generalization,  they  have  begun 
to  go  beyond  the  loweft  fpecies,  not  only  in 
trees,  but  in  animals:  For,  though  they 
have  not  a  word,  as  I  have  already  obferved, 
to  exprefs  the  genus  animal,  yet  they  come 
pretty  near  it,  having  a  general  word  which 
denotes  the  quadrupeds  oftheforejl,  and  ano- 
ther which  denotes  the  tame  quadrupeds* 
fuch  as  dogs. 

$dfy,  They  have  made  fome  progrefs  in 
that  mod  artificial  part  of  fpeech  the  verb  ; 
for,  in  thtfirji  place,  they  have  carried  ab- 
ftra&ion  fo  far,  in  fome  few  inftances,  that 
they  have  abftra&ed  the  adtion  from  the  a- 
gent,  and  from  every  circumftance  accom^ 
panying  it,  and  have  invented  a  word  to  ex- 
prefs it  fimply  by  itfelf.  Then  they  have 
made  the  diftin&ion  of  the  three  perfons ; 
and,  in  fome  few  of  their  verbs,  this  diftinc- 
tion  is  marked  by  a  variation  or  infle&ion  of 
the  word,  as  in  the  expreflion,  I  am  hurt,-— 
Thou  art  hurt, — He  is  hurt,  the  fame  word, 
with  a  different  inflexion  in  the  beginning, 
exprefTes  all  the  three  perfons.  This  indeed 
is  uncommon;  but  it  is  notfo  uncommon 
that  one  of  the  perfons  fhould  be  diftin- 
guifhed  from  the  reft  by  a  variation  of  the 
word ;  as,  in  the  word  which  fignifies  to 
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Jheeze,  the  fecond  perfon  of  the  prefent  is 
diftinguifhed  from  the  firft  perfon  by  the  ad- 
dition of  the  letter  /to  the  beginning  of  the 
word.  Thus,  the  firft  perfon,  IJheezc,  is  at± 
fonfa^  and  it  is  the  fame  whh  the  third  j 
but  the  fecond  perfon  is  fatfonjta.  And  ia 
this  very  verb  there  is  a  mood,  namely,  the 
infinitive,  viz.  atfhonfta,  denoting  the  adion 
by  itfelf,  without  any  perfon.  I  have  fbund 
too  one  verb,  and  but  one,  where  there  is  a 
diftin&ion  of  the  time  by  a  variation  of  the 
word;  it  is  the  verb  fignifying  to  fay  *  in 
which  the  prefent,  I  fay,  is  diftingnifhed 
from  the  perfect,  Ihavefatd^  by  a  different 
form  of  the  word. 

But  thefe  are  all  improvements  that  have 
been  made  upon  the  language  :  For  the  or>~ 
ginal  ftate  of  it,  as  is  evident-from  what  ftiU 
remains  of  it,  was  as  I  havfe  reprefented  it, 
and  ftift  continues  fo  with  refpqrft  to  the  cafes 
of  nouns,  and  the  fyntax;  which  inclines  me 
to  believe,  that  thefe  two  parts  of  language 
are  of  moft  difficult  invention. 

There  is  one  thing  concerning  thefe  Hu- 
rons  which  deferves  our  notice ;  that,  altho* 
they  are  but  very  little  advanced  in  the  arts 
of  Kfe,  and  their  language  particularly  is,  ail 
vre  have  feen>  fo  imperfeft,  yet  they  have  a 
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decimal  arithmetic  fuch  as  we  have;  for  they 
count  to  ten,  and  then  turnback  again,  as  we 
do.  Our  author  has  given  us  the  names  of 
the  principal  numbers  up  to  two  thoufand, 
which  I  have  fet  down  below  for  the  enter- 
tainment of  the  curious,  and  at  the  fame 
time  to  ferve  as  a  fpecimen  of  their  lan- 
guage *.     Whether  their  afkhmetic  goes 

•  I,  Efcatej  i,Tcni;  j9  Hachin;  4,  Dae;  5,Onyche; 
6,  Houhahea;  7,  Sotaret;  8,  Ateret;  9,  Nechon;  10, 
Aflan;  11,  Aflan-efcate-efcarhet;  12,  -\ffan-teni-efcaffhet; 
13,  An^n-hachin-efcarhet;  14,  Aflan-dac-efcarhet;  15, 
Aflan-onychc-efcarhet;  16,  AfTan-houh*ihea-efcarhctj  17, 
Aflan-fbtaret-efcarhet;  18,  Aflan-ateret-efcarhet;  19, 
Anan-nechon-cfcarnet ;  20,.  Teni-quivoidan ;  21,  Tcni- 
quivoiflan-efcate-efcarhet ;  30,  FTachin-quivoiflan;  40, 
Dac-qmroiffan  ;  5c,  Onyche-quivoiffan  ;  60,  Houhahea- 
qmvoiflan;  70,  Sotaret-qui voiflan ;  80,  Ateret-quivoiflan; 
<)o,  NechoB-quivoiffan ;  100,  Kgyo- tivoi flan;  200,  Teni- 
tcvoigna-voy ;  1000,  Affen-attevoignavoy;  2000,  Teni- 

tfvokTan-atterorgnavoy. And  their  arthmetic  goes  no 

farther ;  at  leaft  our  author  fays  nothing  more  of  it. 

I  will  attb  gr?c  the  names  of  numbers  among  the  AU 
gonkins  another  nation  in  North  America,  from  the  Ba- 
ron Hcntatfs  Verges ;  voL  2.  p»  217.  1,  Pegik;  2,  Ninch; 
3,  Niffbue;  4,  Neou;  5,  Narau;  6,  Ningontouaflbu;  7, 
Niaeheuaflbu;  S,  NiflbuaflRm;  9,  Changaflba;  10,  Mi- 
taflbu;  1 1 ,  Mitatfbu-achi-pegik ;  12,  Mitaffou-achi-ninch  ; 
13,  Mitaffou-achi-niflbue;  14,  Mitaflbu-ach'-neou;  15, 
Mitaflbu-achi— narau ;  16,  Mitaffon-achi-nmgotouaffou; 
17,  Mitaffou-achininchouaflbu;  18,  Mitaflbu-achi-nif- 
fonaflbu;  19,  Mitaflbu-achi-changaffou ;  20,  Ninchtana; 
21,  Nmchtana-achi-pegik;    22,   Ninchtana-achi-ninch; 
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farther,  our  author  does  not  fay ;  but  I  i- 
magine  it  does  not,  as  I  do  not  think  their 
fphcre  of  life  does  require  any  further  ufe 

23, Ninchtana-achi-niflbue ;  24,Ninchtana-achi-neou ;  25, 
Ninchtana-achi-narau ;  26,  Ninchtana-achi-ningotouaf* 
fou;  2  7,Ninchtana-achi-ninchoaflbu ;  28,Ninchtana-achi- 
niflbaflbu;  29,  Ninchtana-achi-changaflb;  30,  NhTouemi- 
tana;  31,  Niffoaemitana-achi-pegik,  &c. ;  40,  Ncomi- 
tana;  50,  Naran-mitana ;  60,  Ning-outouaflbu-mitana  ; 
70,  Ninchouaflbu-mitana;  80,  Nifouaflbu-mitana ;  90, 
Changaffou-mitana ;  100,  Mitaffou-mitana ;  rooo,  Mi- 
taffou-mitaflbu-mitana. 

From  tliis  account,  I  think  it  is  evident,  that  in  the 
language  of  the  Algonkins,  they  have  two  words  deno- 
ting the  number  ten,  viz,  mitajou,  and  mitana;  and  there* 
fore  it  is  an  error  ofHontan,  or  of  his  printer,  when  he 
makes  the  name  of  twenty  to  be  ninchtam  ;  for  it  fhoukl 
be  nincb-mitatia  ;  that  is,  twice  ten,  in  the  fame  manner  as 
nifove-mitana,  thrice  ten9  and  fo  on,  till  we  come  to  a 
thoufand,  which  is  ten  ten-times  mnd  ten- titties  ;  that  is,  the 
cube  or  third  power  often. 

For  the  further  entertainment  of  the  curious,  I  will 
fubjoin  an  account  of  the  arithmetic  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  new-difcovered  ifland  of  Otaheite,  in  the  South  fea,fur- 
niftiedme  by  Mr  Banks,  whofe  heroic  labours  in  fearch  of 
knowledge  do  honour  to  the  age  in  which  he  lives,  as  well 
as  to  his  country.  The  Otaheiteans  count  to  10,  and  then 
turn  back,  as  the  Hurons  and  Algonkins  do.  The  names 
of  the  cardinal  numbers  are  as  follows.  1,  Tahai;  2, 
llua;  3,  Torou;  4,  Ita ;  5,  Rima;  6,  Whcnu;  7,  Hetu;  8, 
Warow;  9,  Iva;  10,  Ahourou.  When  they  have  got 
thus  far,  they  turn  back  as  we  do,  and  fay,  tna-tabai,  that 
is,  one  wore,jor  11 ;  tna-rua,  12 ;  and  fo  on,  till  they  come 
to  20,  for  which  they  have  a  new  word,  takei-taouy  that 
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of  numbers  j  and  I  obferve,  that  men  in  that 
ftate  of  human  nature  very  feldom  go  far- 
ther in  any  thing  than  the  neceffities 
of  life  require.  The  people  of  Kam- 
fchatka  go  ho  farther  than  the  number 
twenty*  the  number  of  their  toes  and  fin- 
gres;  and  then  they  afk,  Whatjhall  we  do 
next?  *  And  the  arithmetic  of  the  Caribs 
we  are  told,  goes  no  farther  than  that 
of  the  Cyclopes  in  Homer,  viz.  to  the  num- 

is,  one  /core.  Then  they  proceed,  not  by  tens,  but  hj /cores, 
foy\TX%,tabai*taou-tabai,  tahai-taou-rua ;  that  is,  one /core  and 
one,  one /core  and  two,  andfo  on,  not  flopping  as  we  do,  and 
turning  back  at  30,  but  going  on,  and  faying,  one/core  and 
ten,  one /core  and  eleven*  one  /core  and  twelve,  and  fo  on,  till 
they  come  to  forty,  which  they  call  rua-taou,  that  is,  two) 
/core.  Then  they  go  on,  counting  in  the  fame  way,  till 
they  come  to  torou-taou,  that  is  three /core*  or  60 ;  and  fo 
they  go  on  till  they  come  to  ten  /core,  which  they  call 
aoti-manna.  Then  they  go  on  in  the  fame  manner  till 
they  come  to  ten  times  ten  /core,  that  is,  2000,  which  they 
call  mannu-tine;  and  then  they  go  on  till  they  come  to  ten 
times  that  number,  or  twenty  thou/and,  which  they  call 
torou-tine;  and  after  this  they  have  no  new  name  for  any 
number,  though  Mr  Banks  believes  they  may  count  far- 
ther. 

*  This  fa<3  is  taken  from  the  Annual  Regsfler  for  the 
year  1 764,  p.  4.  where  there  is  an  account  given  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Kam/chatka,  taken  from  the  Ruffian  dis- 
coveries in  that  country. 

Vol.  I.  M  m 
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btvfive;  and  yet  thefe  people  have  made 
greater  progrefs*  as  we  (hall  fee  prefently, 
in  the  art  of  language,  than  the  Hurons. 
This  I  think  makes  it  very  probable,  that 
the  Hurons  have  learned  their  knowledge  of 
numbers  from  fome  other  nation  more  ad- 
vanced in  the  arts  of  life:  And  it  is  not 
unlikely  that  the  Caribs  have  got  their 
language  in  the  fame  way;  for  there  have 
been  ftrange  migrations  and  mixtures  of 
nations  at  different  times ;  and  indeed  there 
is  hardly  any  thing  that  we  can  conceive  to 
be  poffible  that  has  not  happened  in  a  long 
courfe  of  time  *• 

The  language  of  the  Galibi,  according  to 
the  account  of  it  given  in  the  grammar  and 
di&ionary  before  mentioned,  is  much  lefs 
imperfect  than  that  of  the  Hurons ;  for  they 
have  gone  fo  far  aa  to  divide  fpeech  into 
parts,  as  we  do.  They  not  only  mark  the 
different  perfons  in  their  verbs  by  a  varia- 
tion of  the  word,  but  they  have  alfo  dif- 
tinft  names  for  them ;  fo  that  they  have  pro* 

*  This  is  an  obfervation  of  Herodotus,  lib.  5.  c.  9. 
where  he  mentions  a  colony  of  Medes  in  the  middle  of 
Scythia.  This  no  doubt  is  a  very  extraordinary  thing; 
but,  fays  he,  vxf  ytfofl&ccv  t>  rm  (*>#*$*  #(•'*;  an  obfervation 
that  could  be  made  only  by  a  man  who  had  ftudtcd  as 
much  as  Herodotus  the  hifjpry  of  tuankind. 
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nouns;  and  they  have  even  adje&ives.  They 
have  likewife  thofe  pegs  or  nails  in  the 
ftrudure  of  language  which  we  call  con- 
junctions. But  they  have  very  little  of  com- 
pofition  or  derivation.  They  want  cafes  al- 
together, as  well  as  the  Hurons;  and  their 
fyntax,  except  that  they  have  conjundions, 
and  fome  prepofitions,  is  as  imperfect. 

The  Caribbee  language  has  an  affinity, 
as  I  obferved  before,  with  that  of  the  Gali- 
bi ;  but,  from  the  account  given  of  it  by  the 
miflionary  above  mentioned,  it  appears  to  be 
more  imperfect,  though  not  fo  imperfect  as 
that  of  the  Hurons ;  for  they  have  fome 
kind  of  derivation  and  competition,  and 
more  tenfes  for  their  verbs  than  the  Hurons : 
But  they  often  exprefs  a  whole  fentence  by 
a  word  ;  which  is  not  the  caf6  of  the  Gali- 
bi  language. 

So  far  therefore  the  art  of  language  ap- 
pears to  be  advanced  among  the  Galibi  and 
Caribs,  and  even  among  the  Hurons; 
but  we  are  not  to  imagine,  that  in  none  of 
the  nations  that  are  accounted  barbarous, 
it  has  not  gone  further:  For  there 
is  a  people  that  they  call  Garam,  in  the 
country  of  Paraguay  in  South  Amern 
M  m  % 
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ca,  of  whofe  language  I  have  feen  a  didtio- 
onary  and  grammar,  in  the  Spanifli  lan- 
guage, printed  at  Madrid  in  1639,  writ- 
ten by  a  Jefuit,  and  dedicated  to  the  Vir- 
gin Mary.  It  is  very  accurate,  and 
the  work  of  a  learned  grammarian;  and 
from  the  account  he  gives  of  this  language* 
it  is  a  regular  formed  language,  as  much  as 
any*  that  is  fpoken  at  prefent  in  Europe,  and 
preferable  to  them  all  in  this  refped,  that  it 
has  declenfions  of  nouns  by  inflexion,  and 
conjugations  of  verbs,  exprefling  likewife  by 
iledion  the  tenfes,  numbers,  perfons,  and 
voices.  And  they  have  a  peculiarity  in  the 
firft  perfons  plural  of  their  verbs,  fuch  as  is 
not  to  be  found  in  any  other  language  .that 
I  know,  except  in  the  language  of  the 
people  of  Brazil,  as  I  was  informed  by 
Monf.  de  la  Condamine  at  Paris,  to  whom 
I  was  obliged  for  the  ufe  of  the  grammar 
and  di&ionary  of  the  Garani :  For4  they 
have  a  firft  perfon  plural  inclu/ive,  that  is, 
including  both  the  perfon  who  fpeaks,  and 
the  perfon  to  whom  he  fpeaks ;  and  another 
exchifi<ve>  that  is,  excluding  the  perfon  to 
whom  you  fpeak;  both  marked  by  different 
inflexions  of  the  word.-  In  French,  they 
make  the  diftin&ion  by  the  expreflion  nous 
autres,  which  is  the  cxclufivc  plural  j  and  in 
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Englifh,  by  a  greater  circumlocution.  This 
is  an  accuracy  of  thinking,  which  fhews 
them  to  be  far  advanced  in  the  grammatical 
art,  and  makes  me  have  the  fame  conje&ure 
concerning  them  that  I  mentioned  with  re- 
fpeft  to  the  Galibi.  For  I  think  it  is  impof- 
fible  that  they  who  have  made  fo  little  pro- 
grefs  in  the  other  arts  of  life,  fhould  have  in- 
vented fo  complete  a  language ;  and  as  they 
could  not  have  learned  it  from  any  of  the 
nations  prefently  in  their  neighbourhood,  I 
think  it  is  very  probable,  that,  feme  time  or 
other,  by  one  of  the  many  changes  and  re- 
volutions that  have  happened  in  this  earth, 
they  have  been  connected  with  fome  more 
civilized  nation,  from  whom  they  have  learn- 
ed to  fpeak. 

There  is  another  language  of  art  fpoken 
in  South  America,  by  a  nation  inhabiting  a 
£art  of  that  great  country,  known  by  the 
name  of  Patagonia.  Of  this  language 
we  have  an  account,  in  a  fmall  book  very 
lately  publifhed  by  one  Thomas  Falkner, 
a  Jefuit  of  Paraguay,  who  was  40  years 
in  South  America,  and  is  now  a  chap- 
lain in  a  popifh  family  in  England.  And, 
according  to  bis  account  of  it,  which  I  think 
Mm  3 
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may  be  depended  upon,  as  he  fays  he  learn- 
ed it,  it  is  a  language  of  very  great  art,  not 
inferior  in  its  grammar  even  to  the  Greek. 
Vor  it  has  the  three  great  artifices  of  lan- 
guage, compofition,  derivation,  and  fle&ion ; 
by  the  laft  of  which,  it  forms  its  cafes,  num- 
bers, and  tenfes.  It  has  a  dual  number,  as 
well  as  the  Greek  *,  and  in  tenfes,  it  is  as 

#  In  the  fecond  volume  of  this  work,  p.  88.  I  hare 
ihewn  that  the  dual  number  is  a  matter,  not  only  of  art, 
but  of  philofophy,  derived  from  an  accurate  knowledge 
of  the  nature  of  numbers.  Such  of  my  readers  as  are  not 
philofophers,  or  have  not  ftudied  arithmetic  as  a  fcience, 
will  be  more  apt  to  be  convinced  of  the  truth  of  this,  by 
the  following  fads :    Fir/I,  all  the  barbarous  languages, 
that  I   have   ftudied,    have   no  dual   number;   tho'  it 
be    poffible,    that    fome  languages,    otherwife    barba- 
rous, may  have  borrowed,  from  fome  more  perfect  lan- 
guage, the  ufe  of  a  dual  number;  as  we  have  feen  that 
fuch  nations  have  got  from  others,  more  civilized,  the 
ufe  of  numbers.     Secondly,  All  the  languages  that  are  per- 
fect in  their  grammar,  fuch  as  the  Greek,  the  Hebrew, 
and  the  Gothic,  of  which  I  (hall  afterwards  fpeak,  have 
this  number.    Thirdly,  Thofe  perfect  languages,  before 
they  were  completely  formed,  had  it  not.     This  appears 
from  the  example  of  the  Latin,  which,  as  (hall  be  (hewn 
afterwards,  is   a  dialeft  of  the  Greek,    came  off  from 
the  parent  flock  before  the  language  was  completely 
formed ;  and  therefore  it  has  neither  an  article,  nor  the 
fame  variety  of  tenfes,  nor  a  dual  number,  as  the  Greek 
has.  And,  lafily,  thofe  languages,  which  are  corrupted 
from   more  perfect    languages   in  which  there   is    a 
dual  number,   have  ficne  fuch.      Accordingly,    the 
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rich  as  the  Greek,  having,  befides  the  ordi- 
nary tenfes,  a  preterperfed,  two  aorifts,  and 
two  futures.  And  it  has  not  only  recipro- 
cating verbs,  like  the  Greek  middle  verbs, 

Englifh  and  the  other  dialers  of  the  Teutonic,  which  are 
no  more  than  corruptions  of  the  Gothic,  and  likewife  the 
modern  Greek,  being  a  corruption  of  the  antient,  have  no 
dual  number. 

It  may  be  thought  that  barbarians  would  naturally  ufe 
the  dual  number,  becaufe  they  had  two  eyes,  two  hands, 
and  two  legs.  It  might  as  well  be  fuppofed  that  they 
would  ufe  a  pentad  number*  becaufe  they  have  five  fingers 
upon  each  hand,  and  five  toes  upon  each  foot.  Befides, 
if  the  ufe  of  the  dual  number  be  fo  natural  a  thing,  how 
came  the  nations  that  had  once  the  ufe  of  it  ever  to  lay 
it  afide,  as  it  is  fo  much  more  eafy  to  retain  what  we  have 
than  to  acquire  any  thing  new?  It  therefore  appears 
that,  through  ignorance  and  barbarity,  thofe  nations 
have  loft  this  part  of  the  art  of  the  languages  they  once 
fpoke,  as  well  as  the  reft.  As  to  the  opinion  of  thofe, 
who  think  that  the  human  mind,  when  it  firft  feparated 
one  from  multitude,  and  from  thence  proceeded  to  number, 
flopped  at  the  duad,  and  were  able  to  invent  fo  artificial  a 
thing  as  even  the  raofl  barbarous  language  is,  before  they 
could  count  three,  it  is  a  notion  that,  I  think,  can  hardly 
be  ferioufly  maintained. 

Thofe  who  imagine,  that  there  was  no  philofophy  in 
the  world  before  Plato  and  Ariftode,  or  even  Thales  and 
Pythagoras,  will  no  doubt  think  it  incredible,  that  lan- 
guages, fo  antient  as  the  Hebrew,  Greek,  or  Gothic,  fhould 
derive  any  thing  from  philofophy.  Thofe,  likewife,  who 
fancy  that  the  world,  the  older  it  grows,  muft  neceffarily 
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but  alfo  verbs  which  diftinguifh  by  fleftioin 
not  only  the  pronoun,  which  is  the  agent  of 
the  a&ion,  but  the  pronoun,  which  is  the 
fubjeft  of  it,  whether  it  be  /,  thou,  ive>  yc% 
he*  or  they. 

There  is  another  language,  from  the  name 
of  which  we  fhould  expett  nothing  but  rude- 
nefs  and  barbarity,  and  yet  it  is  a  great 
work  of  art,  fuch  as  may  be  compared  even 
to  the  Greek,  and  in  many  refpefts  is  pre- 
ferable to  the  Latin.  The  language  I  mean 
is  the  Gothic*  the  parent  of  all  different 
diale&s  of  the  Teutonic,  fuch  as  the  Ger- 
man, the  Dutch,  Swedifh,  Danifh,  Icelan- 
difh,  and  of  the  Englifh  among  the  reft.  There 
is  only  one  book  of  it  extant,  and  that  but 

become  the  wifer,  and  more  learned  in  all  the  arts  and 
fciences,  particularly  in  this  moft  ingenious  and  ufeful 
art  of  language,  will  laugh  at  what  I  have  faid  of  the 
corruption  of  languages  in  later  times;  and  will  think 
that  the  difufe  of  a  dual  number,  fo  far  from  be  ing  a  cor- 
ruption, is  an  improvement  of  the  Gre  ek  and  Gothic — 
But  for  fuch  readers  I  do  not  write;  nor  for  fuch  philo- 
fophers  as  cannot  find  out  either  art  or  philofophy  in  the 
flruclure  of  the  Greek  language.  The  fame  philofophers, 
I  fuppofe,  difcover  nq  wifdom  or  contrivance  in  the  fa- 
bric of  the  univerfc;  but  imagine  that  the  one  may  have 
been  produced  by  mere  ?natter  and  motion^  without  mind 
as  they  think  the  other  grew  out  of  mere  popular  ufc, 
and  was  formed  as  it  were  by  chance. 
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a  fliort  one,  viz.  a  translation  of  the  four 
gofpels,  which  is  preferred  in  the  univer- 
sity of  Upfal  in  Sweden.  There  are  alfo 
preferved  fome  fragments  of  the  epiftle  of 
Paul  to  the  Romans.  From  thefe  remains, 
fmall  as  they  are,  we  difcover  that  it  is  a 
complete  language  in  itfelf,  having  its  roots 
all  of  its  own  growth,  from  which  it  forms 
the  reft  of  its  words  by  derivation  and  com- 
pofition;  and  it  is  copious  enough  to  pxprefs 
every  thing  in  thofe  tranflations  by  wdrds 
of  its  own,  without  borrowing  one  from  the 
original  Greek,  as  I  hav&been  affured  by  a 
gentleman  learned  in  language,  and  who 
has  ftudied  this  very  diligently.  It  has  all  the 
feveral  parts  of  fpeech  diftinguifhed  from 
one  another,  and  among  others  the  adjective 
of  three  genders.  It  forms  the  cafes  of  its 
nouns  by  fle&ion,  and  has  five  declenfions  as 
well  as  the  Latin ;  in  ail  which,  there  are 
four  cafes,  diftinguifhed  from  one  another  by 
the  difference  of  termination,  viz.  the  nomi- 
native, genitive,  dative,  and  accufative.  It 
lias  an  article  of  three  genders,  as  the  Greek 
has,  and  alfo  a  dual  number  in  the  two  firft 
pronouns,  and  in  the  verbs.  Thefe  have 
four  modds,  as  well  as  the  Latin  verbs, 
formed  by  the  change  of  termination,  and 
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three  tenfes,  with  the  variety  of  perfons  and 
numbers,  all  formed  in  the  fame  way.  And, 
lajlly,  it  has  prepofitions,  conjunctions,  and 
a  regular  fyntax  * 

The  learned  reader,  when  he  confiders 
the  figure  that  the  Goths  have  made  in  the 
hiftory  of  Europe,  will  not  perhaps  be 
much  furprifed  that  they  fhould  have  fpoken 
a  language  fo  perfect.  But  what  will  he 
fay  of  the  language  of  the  Laplanders,  a 
people  as  obfcure  as  they  are  barbarous  ? 
There  is  a  grammar  of  the  language  of 
the  Laplanders  of  Findmark,  a  country 
to  the  North  of  Norway,  and  under  the 
dominion  of  the  King  of  Denmark,  pu~ 
blifhed  by  a  Dane  called  Canutus  Leant- 
us>  who  intitles  himfelf  profeflbr  of  the  Lap- 
land language.  And  he  muft  have  under- 
ftood  it  very  well,  as  he  was  ten  years  mif- 
fionary  among  them,  and  preached  to  them 
in  their  own  language  f.  And  that  he  was 
a  man  of  letters  and  a  grammarian,  is  evident 
from  the  Latin  ftyle  which  he  writes.  The 
grammar  I  have  not  feen j   but,  in  the  ac- 

#  See  Edward  Lye's  Saxon  and  Gothic  Difticmary,  lately 
publifhed,  with  a  grammar  of  thefe  languages,  by  Owat 
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count  which  he  has  published  of  the  peo- 
ple, he  has  given  us  the  fubftance  of  it; 
from  which  it  appears  that  it  is  a  regular 
language  of  art,  having  all  the  parts  of 
fpeech,  composition,  and  derivation,  with 
cafes,  numbers,  tenfes,  perfons  and  moods 
of  verbs,  formed  by  fle&ion.  It  has  alfoa 
regular  fyntax  ;  and,  what  is  remarkable,  it 
has,  like  the  Gothic,  a  dual  number  in  the 
two  firft  primitive  pronouns,  and  likewife 
in  the  verbs,  both  marked  by  fle&ion.  This 
fo  remarkable  an  affinity  betwixt  the  two 
languages,  perfuades  me,  that  either  the  one 
is  derived  from  the  other,  or  that  they  are 
both  of  the  fame  original  dock. 

Further,  there  is  a  language  fpoken  by  a 
people  (till  more  barbarous  than  the  Lap- 
landers; and,  if  we  may  judge  from  the 
country  and  climate  that  they  inhabit,  the 
moft  miferable  people  on  earth,  I  mean  the 
Greenlanders ;  which,  from  the  account  given 
of  it  by  an  author  who  fliould  have  been  ve- 
ry will  informed  concerning  it,  may  be  alfo 
•reckoned  a  language  of  art.  The  author  I  mean 
is  David  Crantz,oneof  a  religious  fociety  in 
Moravia  called  Unitas  Fratrum>  which  was 
inftituted  chiefly  for  the  purpofe  of  propa- 
gating the  gofpel  among  barbarous  nations. 
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He  was  fent  by  the  fociety  to  vifit  their 
miflion  in  Greenland ;  and  he  has  publiihed  a 
hiftory  of  that  country,  from  the  memoirs  of 
*niffionarie6  who  had  been  there  about  thirty 
years;  and,  among  other  things,  he  has  given 
us  a  particular  account  of  the  language  of 
the  country ;  from  which  it  appears,  that  it 
is  not  a  barbarous  language,  tho*  fpoken  by 
fo  barbarous  a  people,   but  a  language  of 
art.     The  fubftance  of  what  he  fays  of  it  is, 
That  it  has  all  the  fe  veral  parts  of  fpeech,  even 
the  adje&ive,   and  is  very  rich  in  word* 
The  tenfes  of  its  verbs,  of  which  there  are 
five  conjugations,  are  formed  by  fle&ion. 
It  is  has  one  cafe,  viz.  the  genitive,  formed 
in  the  fame  way ;  the  reft  by  prepofitions, 
as  we  form  ours:  And  it  has  a  dual  number, 
as  well  as  a  lingular  and  plural,  all  marked 
by  the  termination.  What  is  more,  it  has  a 
regular  fyntax,  the  fubftantive  always  begin- 
ning the  fentence,  as  our  author  fays ;  the 
other  words  being  conne£ted  together  by 
copulatives  and    infinitives.     Our   author, 
who  appears  to  be  a  man  both  of  fenfe  and 
learning,  fays  of  this  language, c  That  it  is 

*  notfo  raw  and  incomplete  as  we  might  ex- 

*  pe&  from    faeh  unrefined  people.     One 

*  might  rather  entertain  the  conje£tu*e,  that 
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c  they  muft  have  had  fome  judicious  clear- 
*  heads,  to  reduce  their  tongue  to  fuch  an 
c  artful  and  pretty  rule.  *  '  He  has  obferved 
in  it  one  thing  in  which  it  agrees  with  the 
Hebrew,  viz.   the  ufe  of  affixa  and  fuffixa. 
And  it  may  be  further  obferved  j  that  it  has, 
like  the  Hebrew,  no  more  than  the  three  pri- 
mary tenfes,  viz.  the  prefent,  paft,  and  fu- 
ture.     And,   what  I  think  a  remarkable 
conformity,  the  radical  part  of  the  verb* 
from  which  all  the  reft  are  derived,  is  the 
third  perfon  Angular  of  the  pail  tenfe :  And 
there  is  alfo  a  refemblance  in  the  order  and 
ftru<2ure  of  the  fentences,  the  fubftantive  al-* 
ways  going  before  the  adje&ive  or  participle. 
I  think.it  therefore  evident,   that  this  Ian-- 
guage  is  not  the  invention  of  fo  barbarous- 
a  people,  but  that  it  is  a  dialed  of  the  He- 
brew, or  Teutonic,  or  fome   other  oriental 
language,  that  has  come  from  the  Eaftern 
parts  of  Europe,  or  the  Weftern  parts  of 
Afia,  having  fpread  with  the  people  into 
this  remote  northern  country,  from  whence 
it  has  been  propagated  to  the  countries  ad- 
joining to  Hudfon's  Bay  inhabited  by  the 
Efquimaux  Indians,  who,  as  it  is  now  dis- 
covered, fpeak  the  fame  language  with  the 

*  Vol.  I.  b.  3.  c  6.  p.  2x8* 
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Greenlanders.  Of  this  wonderful  propa- 
gation of  language  through  countries  fo  re- 
mote from  one  another,  I  fliall  fay  more  in 
the  fequel. 

The  laft  language  I  (hall  mention  -deferves 
particular  notice,  being  the  moft  artificial,  if 
not  the  moft  perfeft  language,  of  any  that  I 
have  hitherto  mentioned.  It  is  the  language 
of  the  Algtmkinsy  once  a  great  and  flourish- 
ing nation  in  North  America,  till  they  were 
almoft  entirely  deftroyed  by  the  Iroquois.  It  is 
one  of  the  two  mother-tongues  in  that  part  of 
the  world,  the  Huron  being  the  other ;  and 
all  the  other  languages  in  North  America 
are  diale&s  of  one  or  other  of  thefe  two*  La 
Hontan  fays,  that  the  Algonkin  is  the  learn- 
ed language  of  Canada,  as  much  efteemed 
there  as  the  Greek  and  Latin  are  in  Europe  *; 
and  he  has  given  us  fbme  account  of  it, 
but  a  very  imperfect  one.  I  have  had  oc- 
cafion  to  be  better  informed  concerning 
it  by  the  French  Jefuit  I  mentioned  be- 
fore, who  had  a  much  better  opportunity 
of  knowing  it  than  the  Baron  Hontan; 
for  he  was  feven  years  miffionary  among 
the  Albinaquois,  a  nation  of  Indians,  who 
fpeak  a  dialed;  of  this  language,  of  which 

•  Vol.*  p.  aao. 
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he  was  perfe&ly  matter,  as  otherwife  he 
could  not  have  difcharged  the  duty  of  his 
raiflion.  What  he  told  me  of  it  was  in 
fubftance  as  follows. 

Although  it  be,  as  I  havefaid,  a  very  arti- 
ficial language,  as  will  afterwards  appear, 
it  ftill  retains  feveral  marks  of  a  primitive 
language,  though  much  farther  removed 
from  the  origin  of  the  art  than  the  other 
mother-tongue  of  North  America,  that  be- 
ing the  language  of  the  moft  antient  people 
of  North  America,  viz.  the  Hurons.  For 
example,  it  has  not  that  part  of  fpeech  we 
call  an  adje&ive,  that  is,  a  word  denoting  a 
quality y  exifting  in  an  indefinite  fubjedt; 
but  they  fupply  it  by  the  verb;  as  if,  in 
Englifh,  I  faid,  Inftead  of  a  ivife  man>  a  man 
*who  is  ivife ;  or,  to  bring  it  nearer  to  the 
idiom  of  their  language,  as  if,  inftead  of 
faying  in  Latin,  vir  fapiens,  I  (hould  fay, 
vir  quifapit.  * 

zdoy  They  have  no  word  to  exprefs  the  ac- 
tion fimply  and  absolutely;  ex.  gr.  they 
have  no  word  denoting  the  abftraft  a&ion 
of  doing;  but  it  muft  be  doing  fome  par- 
ticular thing,  or  kind  of  thing.  In  like 
manner,  they  have  no  word  to  exprefe  Am- 
ply going;  but  they  have  one  denoting 
going  by  land,  and  another  e$^xeSitig  going 
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by  water.  And  there  is  in  all  their  verbs 
a  diftiridtion,  which  {hall  be  afterwards  ex- 
plained, whether  the  fubjedt  of  the  a&ion 
is  definite  or  indefinite :  So  that  the  verb  al- 
ways comprehends  in  fome  fort  the  fubjed, 
and  never  denotes  the  a&ion  fimply  and  ab- 
ftra&edly. 

3/10,  They  have  no  poffeffive  pronouns, 
but  only  a  primitive  one,  which  they  like- 
wife  ufe  for  a  poffeffive. 

4/0,  They  had  not  originally  in  their 
language  any  abftraft  nouns,  that  is,  fub- 
ftantives  exprefling  abftrad  qualities  of  fub- 
ftances,  though  they  have  now  got  ten  fuch 
words,  as  (hall  be  afterwards  explained 

5/0,  They  have  not  yet  got  ten  words  ex- 
prefling abftraft  relations,  fuch  as  father  or 
fon\  but  they  have  words  which  exprefs  my 
father ?<x  my  fori. 

Thefe  are  the  marks  of  rudenefs  and  fim- 
plicity  in  their  language.  But  the  follow- 
ing fhew  a  great  deal  of  art  and  contrivance. 
For,  In  the  firft  place,  as  to  the  found  of 
their  language,  they  have  a  great  deal  of  va- 
riety, ufipg  all  the  letters  we  ufe,  except  on- 
ly the/ and  the  */,  which  none  of  the  North- 
American  languages  ufe :  Whereas  the  Hu- 
ron, befides  wanting  the/  has  none  of  the 
labial  confonaots.    Then,  they  have  feveral 
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afpirates,  and  alfo  long  and  fhort  fyllables. 
And  Mr  Roubaud  mentioned  fome  words 
fignifying  different  things,  which  are  only 
diftinguifhed  one  from  another  by  the  length 
or  fliortnefs  of  the  fyllables.  Further,  the 
language  is  far  frOm  being  harfh,  or  of  un- 
pleafant  found :  But,  on  the  contrary,  is 
fweet  and  flowing ;  for  you  very  feldom  find 
in  it  two  confonants  together ;  and  by  eli- 
fions,  where  it  is  neceflary,  they  prevent 
the  gaping  of  vowels  upon  one  another. 

With  refpeft  to  the  words  confidered  as 
fignificant,  they  ufe  thofe  three  great  artifi- 
ces of  language  which  I  have  fo  often  men- 
tioned, viz.  compofition,  derivation  and  in- 
flexion. 

With  refped  to  compofition,  they  have  as 
much  of  it  as  any  other  language,  and  by 
far  the  greater  part  of  the  words  are  conv- 
pofed  of  verbs  and  adverbs,  (the  adverb  be- 
ing a  part  of  fpeech  much  ufed  by  them), 
exprefling  in  a  very  ingenious  manner  the 
nature  of  the  thing  fignified.  Derivation  al- 
fo is  ufed  by  them  as  in  other  languages;  and 
particularly  they  have  a  great  number  of  de- 
rivatives from  the  third  perfon  Angular  of 
the  prefent  of  the  verbs,  by  which  they  exr 
VolL  Nn 
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prefs  the  abftradt  action  of  the  verb,  as  from 
curroy  cur/us. 

As  to  inflexion,  they  have  more  of  it 
than  any  other  language  I  have  heard  of. 
For  not  only  in  .that  way  do  they  form  the 
cafes  of  their  nouns  and  the  tenfes  of  their 
verbs,  but  they  form  verbs  exprefling  fo 
many  different  modifications  of  the  adtiont 
-  that  it  is  difficult  to  afcertain  the  number  and 
variety  of  them. 

With  refpedt  to  the  cafes  of  their  nouns, 
they  have  three  formed  by  different  inflec- 
tions, viz.  the  nominative,  accufative,  and 
ablative,  if  the  noun  be  noble*  that  is,  if  it 
exprefs  a  living  thing,  or  what  belongs  to  a 
living  things  But  if  it  be  ignoble*  that  is, 
exprefling  an  inanimate  thing*  it  has  only 
two  cafes,  a  nominative  and  accufative. 

The  verbs,   in  the  firfl  place,   form  their 
tenfes  by  inflexion :     I  mean  their  prefent 
and  their  paft;  for,  as  to  the  futm?»   they 
form  it  as  we  do,  by  auxiliaries,  fuch  slbj&M 
and  will.  They  have  two  forms  of  the  peiC 
fed,  both  diftinghifhed  by  infleaion;   the 
one  denoting,  that  they  themfelves  faw  the 
aaion  that  is  paft,  and  that  therefore  it  may 
be  depended  upon  as  certain ;    the   other 
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exprefling,  that  they  have  it  only  by  re- 
port. 

The  voices  and  moods  they  form  alfo  by 
infle&ion;  by  which  I  would  be  underftood 
to  mean,  an  alteration  of,  or  an  addition  to, 
th6  final  fyllable  of  the  word. 

As  to  the  perfons  of  their  verbs,  they  form 
two  of  them,  viz.  the  firft  and  fecond; ,  by 
prefixing  to  th6  verb  the  pronoun;  but  as 
there  is  only  one  other  perfon,  they  fay  that 
needs  no  mark  of  diftin&ion ;  and  therefore 
they  give  you  only  the  fimple  tenfe  of  the 
verb,  without  any  thing  prefixed.  They 
have,  like  fome  other  of  thofe  barbarous 
languages  which  I  have  obferved,  two  firft 
perfons  plural,  diftinguifhed  by  inflexion ; 
the  one  including  the  perfon  to  whom  the 
fpeech  is  addreffed,  as  when  we  fay,  <we  are 
all  men;  the  other  excluding  him,  as  when 
an  Englifhman,  fpeaking  to  a  Frenchman, 
fays,  nve  Englijkmen  dofo  and  Jo.  This  in 
French  is  denoted  by  the  expreffion,  nous 
autres. 

But,  befides  what  is  commonly  exprefled 
by  inflexion  of  verbs,  the  Albinaquois  de- 
note in  that  way  the  fubjedl  of  the  a&ion,  or 
the  noun  that  is  governed  by  the  verb, 
Nnj' 
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whether  it  be  noble  or  ignoble,  and  alfo 
whether  it  be  in  the  accufative  or  the  abla- 
tive ;  fo  that  the  verb  is  truly  declined,  as 
well  as  the  noun,  and  agrees  with  the  noun 
it  governs,  much  in  the  fame  way  that 
noun  and  adje&ive  agree  in  the  learned  lan- 
guages :  And  further,  they  exprefs  by  in- 
flection a  diftin&ion  not  known  in  any  other 
language  that  I  am  acquainted  with,  whether 
the  fubje&  of  the  a&ion  be  a  definite  and 
particular  thing,  or  an  indefinite. 

But,  befidesall  this,  they  exprefs  by  inflec- 
tion of,  or  addition  to  the  termination,  the 
various  modes  of  the  a&ion :  And  in  this 
way  they  create  derivative  verbs  almoft  with- 
out number.  Thus,  they  have  not  only  fre- 
quentative verbs,  like  thofe  of  the  Latin,  and 
verbs  which  denote  that  the  aftion  is  reflec- 
ted upon  the  a£tor,  fomething  like  the  Greek 
middle  verbs;  but  they  have  verbs  which 
denote  the  poffibHity  of  doing  or  fufFering 
the  a&ion,  in  place  of  whom  it  is  done, 
•  whether  in  my  own  place,  in  your  place,  or 
in  the  place  of  a  third  perfon ;  and,  in  like 
manner,  for  whofe  behoof,  &c.  And  fur- 
ther, by  the  addition  of  a  fyllable,  they  ex- 
prefs whether  the  a&ionistobecoiifideredas  a 
great  a&ion,  or  contrary  wife;  and  whether 
as  a  fad  or  dolefulone;  and,  laftly,  they  have 
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a  derivative  verb  which  exprefles  the  nega- 
tion of  the  a&ion. 

By  this  variety  of  expreffion,  the  forms 
of  their  verbs  become  almoft  infinite;  fo 
that  Monf.  Roubaud  reckons,  that,  from  a 
(ingle  prefent  of  a  verb,  there  may  be  fome 
hundreds  of  different  forms  derived,  and 
many  more,  if  the  verb  be  noble ;  and  as  the 
different  forms  are  commonly  exprefled  by 
addition  of  fyllables,  this  makes  their  verb 
run  out  into  a  prodigious  length  of  word. 
He  gave  me  for  example  the  verb  neteberdan^ 
which  fignifies,  Igovern  fome  indefinite  thing; 
and  he  fhowed  me  more  inflections  and 
changes  of  that  verb  than  I  could  well  num- 
ber, befides  very  many  more  which  he  could 
upon  recolle&ion  add.  I  obferved,  that  in 
all  thofe  changes  the  two  fyllables  te-ber  al- 
ways remained  invariable,  and  they  were  the 
only  part  of  the  verb  that  did  fo;  from 
whence  I  was  apt  to  conclude,  that  thefe 
fyllables  denoted  the  a&ion  of  the  verb  ab- 
folutely  and  fimply.  But  he  faid,  there  was 
no  fuch  thing  in  the  language,  and  that  te- 
ber,  though  it  may  be  called  the  theme  or 
radical  verb,  had  no  fignification  at  all  by 

itfelf, 

N  n  3 
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He  aflured  me  at  the  fame  time,  that  this 
almoft  infinite  variety  of  their  verbs  was  all 
according  to  the  e^adeft  rule  and  ftri&eft  a- 
nalogy,  without  thofe  irregularities  and  ano- 
malies to  be  obferved  even  in  our  learned 
languages.  And,  if  you  once  know  the  rules 
by  which  thofe  different  verbs  are  formed, 
you  may  form  as  many  of  them  as  you  have 
occafion  for  with  great  facility.  One  day, 
in  converfation  with  a  favage  of  .his  million, 
he  obferved  to  him  the  great  order  and  re- 
gularity of  his  language,  with  which  he 
feemed  to  be  much  furprifed,  as  a  thing  he 
had  never  before  attended  to.  He  faid,  the 
invention  of  a  language  appeared  to  him  an 
extraordinary  thing,  and  wondered  who  had 
invented  his  language.  You  Europeans,  fays 
he,  have  much  more  wit  than  we;  but  has 
any  of  you  invented  a  language? 

The  women  among  them,  as  they  are 
their  hiftorians,  who  preferve  the  memory 
of  their  families  and  genealogies,  fo  they 
may  be  alfo  called  the  keepers  or  prefcryers 
of  their  language :  For  they  really  under-,  , 
ftand  fo  much  of  the  grammatical  art,  that 
they  not  only  know  the  rules  of  fpeaking, 
but  can  render  a  reafon  for  them;  while  the 
men  are  contented  to  learn  from  them  &9 
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pra&ice,  without  troubling  themfelves  much 
about  the  reafon  for  it. 

Mr  Roubaud  obferved,  while  he  was  a- 
mong  them,  that  the  miflionaries  had  made 
confiderable  alterations  in  their  language, 
not  only  by  giving  them   new  names  for 
things,    but  Jby  introducing  new  forms  of 
fpeech  j  and  particularly,  that  they  had  taught 
them  to  form  from  their  verbs  abftratt  fub- 
ftantives ;  that  is,  fubftantives  exprefling  the 
abftrad  quality,  fuch  as  we  form  from  our 
adje&ives,  as  from  good,  goodnefs,  and  the 
like.  And  he  fufpe&s,  that  they  have  learn- 
ed in  like  manner  from  the  miflionaries  to 
form  verbal  nouns,  i.  e.  fubftantives  expref- 
fing the  attion  of  the  verb  abftra&edly,  as 
from  curroy  cur/us;  and  his  reafon  for  think- 
ing fo  is,  that  they  do  not  ufe  this  way  of 
fpeaking  in  converfation  among  themfelves, 
but  only  with  the  miflionaries.     And  this, 
and  other  alterations  which  the  miflionaries 
have  introduced,  makes  the  language  they 
fpeak  with  one  another  fo  different  from 
what  they  fpeak  with  the  miflionaries,  that 
he  was  often  at  a  lofs  to  underftand  them 
converfing  with  one  another. 

From  this  account  of  the  language  of  the 
Nn4 
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Albinaquois  I  am  difpofed  to  conjefture,  that, 
in  the  progrefs  of  language,  which  I  ima- 
gine has  been  very  long,  there  has  been  in- 
vented a  language  too  artificial,  fuch  as  this 
of  the  Albinaquois,  and  fuch  as  it  is  faid  the 
Armenian  language  is  *,  before  a  language 
of  complete  art  was  formed,  which  is  al- 
ways as  fimple  as  the  nature  of  the  thing 
will  permit.  Firft,  there  was  a  language  al- 
together rude  arid  barbarous,  fuch  as  we  have 
defcribed;  then  was  formed  a  language  of 
art ;  but  by  very  flow  degrees,  as  we  have 
alfo  feen.  Before  the  art  was  completed, 
there  was  an  intermediate  ftage  of  a  lan- 
guage, too  intricate  and  complex  in  hs  ftruc- 
ture.  And  in  this  refped  I  imagine  the  in-? 
vention  of  language  refembles  the  invention 
of  machines.  At  firft  a  machine  is  con- 
trived very  clumfy,  and  anfw^ring  very 
ill  the  purpofe  for  which  it  is  intended ;  then 
art  falls  to  work  with  it,  and  makes  it  bet- 
ter; but  focomplex,  and  with  fo many  fprings 
and  movements,  that  it  is  not  eafily  ufed. 
But  art  ftill  proceeding,  and  obferving  the 
defeats  and  inconveniences,  at  laft  devifes  * 

•  See  Dr  Smith  on  the  formation  oflanguages,p.452. 
*here  he  fays,  that  the  Armenian  language  has  no  left 
than  ten  cafes* 
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way  of  Amplifying  the  machine,  and  mar- 
king it  perform  its  operations  with  as  few 
powers  and  movements  as  pofllble:  And 
this  is  what  I  call  the  perfe&ion  of  art.  To 
this  perfe&ion  the  language  of  the  Albina- 
qitois  is  not  yet  arrived :  But  I  cannot  doubt, 
that  if  the  Albinaquois  were  to  cultivate  arts 
and  fciences  as  much  as  the  antient  Greeks 
did,  and  among  other  arts  the  art  of  lan- 
guage, they  would  come  at  laft  to  Amplify 
their  language,  and  make  it  perhaps  as  per- 
fed  as  the  Greek. 

Before  I  conclude  this  chapter,  it  may  not 
be  improper  to  prefent.to  the  reader  the 
progrefs  of  the  firft  operations  of  the  hu- 
man intellect,  I  mean  abftra&ion  and  gene- 
ralization, as  dedudble  from  the  progrefs 
of  language.  For,  as  I  have  obferved,  we 
can,  in  that  progrefs,  trace,  with  great  cer- 
tainty, the  progrefsof  the  humanmind.  And, 
inthejfry?  place,  the  individual  is  generalized, 
as  it  exifts  in  nature,  the  fubftance  with  its 
qualities,  the  a&ion  with  its  circumftances. 
So  that,  at  firft,  there  will  be  no  abftra&ion, 
except  of  the  moft  general  attributes,  fuch  as 
thofe  of  time  and  place.  For,  without  fome 
previous  abftra&ion,  as  we  have  feen,  there 
pan  be  no  generalization;  and  the  perception 
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would  be  nothing  but  a  perception  of  fenfe. 
Then   more  qualities  would  be  abftraded 
from  the  fubftance,  more  circumftances  from 
the  a£tion  ;   and  the  idea  would  then  con- 
fid  of  the  fubftance,  and  its  principal   qua* 
Jities,  thofe,  at  leaft,  which  attracted  the  at- 
tention of  the  obferver  moft ;  and  of  the 
a&ion  and  its  principal  circumftances.   The 
idea  of  a  bcar%  for  example,  would  be  taken 
off  only  with  the  qualities  of  fize,  ftrength, 
or  fiercenefs;   and  the  idea  of  the  a&ion  of 
beating,  with  the  circumftances  of  violent, 
or  gentle,  with  or  without  effufion  of  blood. 
The  next  ftep,  in  this  progrefs  of  the  mind, 
is  to  diveft  the  fubftance  altogether  of  its 
qualities,  the  a&ion  of  its  circumftances; 
and  fo  form  a  feparate  idea  of  each.     And 
thus  far  the  Hurons  have  gone.    For   they 
have  generalized  many  fubftances  by  them- 
felves  ;  and  they  have  begun  to  generalize 
a&ions  in  the  fame  manner.      The  next 
idea  would  be  farther  removed  from  the  in- 
dividual, and  more  the  operation  of  the  in- 
tellect:   For  it  would  reprefent  fomething 
that  does  not  exift  in  nature,  but  is  intirely 
the  creature  of  the  mind ;  I  mean  the  idea 
of  a  genus,  fuch  as  that  of  animal  or  vegeta- 
ble.   And  here  too  the  Huron  has  begun  tQ 
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makefomeprogrefs:  For  tho'  he  have  not 
come  fo  far  as  the  ldeas  I  have  mentioned,  yet 
he  has  formed  the  notion  of  a  quadruped  of 
theforeft  and  of  a  tame  quadruped.  And  here 
ends  the  progrefs  of  the  Hqron ;  fothatthe 
further  progrefs  of  the  mind  we  muft  trace  in 
other  languages  more  perfect.  And  from  thefe 
we  difcover,  that  the  next  ftep  of  abftra&ion 
and  generalization  is  the  idea  of  qualities  ftill 
inherent  in  fome  fubftance,  but  not  in  any 
particular  or  definite  fpecies  of  fubftance,  but 
in  fubftance  in  general.  And  this  idea  is  ex- 
preffed  by  a  part  of  fpeech  well  known  by  the 
name  of  adjedtive,  but  which  is  not  to  be  found 
in  the  Huron,  nor  in  any  other  barbarous 
language,  that  I  know.  The  next  ftep 
we  can  alfo  trace  by  the  means  of  language, 
and  it  was  to  form  an  idea  of  the  quality 
abftra&ed  from  every  fubftance,  definite  or 
indefinite.  This  idea  is  exprefled  by  what 
the  grammarians  call  an  abftradt  noun,  de- 
noting the  quality  in  abjlraSio^  not  in  con- 
crete, as  it  is  denoted  by  the  adje&ive.  Of 
this  kind  are  the  nouns  goodnefs^jujtice,  bra- 
very and  the  like.  And  that  fuch  was  the 
next  ftep,  in  order  of  time,  is  evident  from 
this, 'that,  in  our  language,  in  Greek,  an<J 
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Latin,  and,  I  believe,  every  language,  the 
nouns  of  this  kind  are  all  derived  from  the  cor- 
refponding  adjedives;  whereas,  if  the  order 
of  things  had  been  followed,  and  not  the 
progrefsof  our  minds,  the  etymology  would 
have  been  juft  the  reverfe :  For  the  abftraded 
quality  is  undoubtedly  prior,  in  the  order  of 
nature,  to  the  quality  joined  with  any  fub- 
fiance.  And,  accordingly,  by  philofophi- 
cal  etymology,  as  I  fhall  fhew  in  another 
part  of  my  work,  juft  is  to  be  confidered 
as  derived  from  jufticc*  not  jufticc  from 

The  next  ftep,  I  imagine,  woqld  naturally 
be,  to  form  feparate  ideas  of  the  feveral  cir- 
cumftances  of  the  time,  place,  and  manner  of 
adion— of  the  perfons  ading — whether 
the  firft,  fecond,  or  third  perfon— the  dif- 
pofitkras  of  the  mind  of  the  fpeaker  with 
refped  to  the  adion — and,  laftly*  whether 
the  adion  was  fuffered,  or  done.  By  fuch 
a>bftradions  and  generalizations,  were  pro- 
duced adverbs,  conjugations  of  verbs,  ten* 
fes,  moods,  and  voices. 

The  laft  part  of  this  progrefs,  that  ap~ 
pears  from  the  ftrudure  of  language,  is 
the  formation  of  ideas  of  the  connedions 
and  dependencies  of  things  upon  one  ano» 
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ther,  and  their  relation  to  one  another  in  re- 
fpeft  of  time,  place,  fituation,  caufe  and  e£- 
fed,  and  the  like.  From  thefe  ideas  arife 
the  declenfion  and  cafes  of  noun6,  and  thofe 
parts  of  fpeech  we  call  prepofitions  and  con- 
junctions. It  is  by  fuch  words  that  the  fyn- 
tax  of  language  is  chiefly  formed ;  and  as  fyn- 
tax  is  the  laft  thing  perfe&ed  in  language, 
it  from  thence  appears,  that  thofe  abftrad: 
ideas  of  relations  are  among  the  laft  formed 
by  the  human  mind. 

The  progrefs,  by  thefe  fteps,  I  am  per- 
fuaded,  has  been  very  flow;  for  which  it 
is  not  difficult  to  account,  from  the  explana- 
tion I  have  given,  in  the  beginning  of  this 
work,  of  the  nature  of  abftradlion.  For, 
being  immerfed,  as  we  have  fliewn,  in 
matter  and  fenfe,  at  our  firft  entrance  into 
this  life,  and  perceiving  only  by  the  inter- 
vention of  bodily  organs ;  when  we  come  to 
think  in  this  new  way,  and  which  may  be 
called  unnatural,  as  it  feparates  what  is  in 
nature  united,  it  is  no  wonder  that  we  go 
on  flowly,  and  with  difficulty,  abftra&ing 
very  little  at  firft,  then  more;  and  ftill  go- 
ing on  from  abftra&ion  to  abftra&ion, 
till  at  laft  we  arrive  at  the  ideas  of 
>  higheft  abftraftion,  which  are  of ,  all  others 
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the  fimpleft,  and  in  the  order  of  nature  firft, 
but  laft  in  the  order  of  our  conceptions; 
Nor  is  it  to  be  wondered  that  a  very  fmall 
part  of  mankind  are  able  to  afcend  fo  high, 
when  we  confider  how  far  thofe  univerfah 
are  removed  from  our  original  perceptions. 
Thus  it  appears,  that,  from  the "  ftudy 
of  language,  if  it  be  properly  conducted,  the 
hiftory  of  the  human  mind  is  beft  learned, 
efpecially  in  the  firft  fteps  of  its  progrefs,  of 
which  it  is  impoflible  there  can  be  any 
other  record  than  what  is  preferved  in  lan- 
guage. 


CHAP.         XL 

Several  ^ueflions  concerning  the  jirjl  Lan- 
guages.— What  Words  of  them  ivere  Jirjl 
invented*  or  vuhat  Names  of  Things. — 
Whether  they  have  any  Radical  Words. — 
Whether  there  be  only  one  primitive  Lan- 
guage. 

IT  may  be   afked  concerning  thofe  pri- 
mitive languages,  What  words  in  them 
were  firft  invented?     My  anfwer  is,   That  * 
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if  by  ivords  are  meant  what  are  commonly 
called  parts  of  fpeech>  no  words  at  all  were 
firft  invented  ;  but  the  firft  articulate  founds 
that  were  formed  denoted  whole  fentences  ; 
and  thofe  fentences  expreffed  fome  ap- 
petite, defire,  or  inclination,  relating 
either  to  the  individual,  or  to  the  com- 
mon bufinefs  which  I  fuppofe  muft  have  • 
been  carrying  on  by  a  herd  of  favages, 
before  language  was  invented.  And  in  this 
way  I  believe  language  continued,  perhaps 
for  many  ages,  before  names  were  invent- 
ed *.     For  that  the  firft  articulate  cries  ex- 

#  And  now  I  will  give  the  explication  I  promifed  of 
the  paflage  above  quoted  from  Horace. 

«*  Donee  verba  quibus  voces  fenfufque  notarent, 

"  Nominaque  invenere." 
Where  Horace  makes  a  diftinction  betwixt  verba  and 
mmina,  which  has  not  been  explained  by  amy  commen- 
tator, that  I  know;  but  which,  if  rightly  under- 
ftood,  agrees  perfectly  with  my  fyftem;  for  by  verba  he 
means,  as  I  under ftand  him,  thofe  articulate  founds  ex- 
prefiing  only  appetites  and  defires ;  and  this  I  think  he 
has  fufficiently  explained  himfelf  by  the  defcription  he 
has  given  of  them,; — quibus  voces  fenfufque  notarent :  Im- 
porting, that  the  firft  words  marked  the  inarticulate  cries 
formerly  ufed,  which  I  underftandto  be  meant  by  voces, 
and  by  confequence  the  inclinations  and  feelings  of  the 
mind  expreffed  by  thofe  cries,*  which  I  take  to  be  the 
meaning  of  the  word  fenfus :  For  that  word  in  Latin 
does-not  denote  ideas  y  or  the  operations  of  the  intellect, 
but  the  movements  of  that  part  of  our  mind  which  is 
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preffed  the  names  of  things,  I  can  no  more 
believe  than   that   the  neighing  of  a  horfe, 
or  the  lowing  of  a  cow,  is  a  name  for  any- 
thing. 
If  it  be  further  afked,  What  names  were 

firft  invented?  My  anfwer  is,  The  names 
of  the  obje&s  that  they  were  moft  conver- 
fant  with,  and  had  moft  frequent  occafion 
to  name.  Thus  we  fee  the  Hurons  firft  gave 

the  feat  of  defire  and  inclination,  and  is  called  by  the 
Greek  philofophers  the  Oreclic>  (to  •{t*T«w»).  So  it  is 
ufed  by  Cicero,  lib.  3.  de  oratore  cap.tt.;  where  he  fpeaks 
of  xhsf&ifus  et  dohres,  qupx  habet  oratio.  And  every  where 
in  his  writings,  fo  far  as  I  obfervt,  Jenfus  anind,  or  fen- 
fas  fimply,  denote  always  the  afFeclions,  inclinations, 
or  what  we  commonly  call  the  feelings  of  the  mind. 
And  it  was  ufed  in  this  fenfe,  by  a  very  natural  meta- 
phor, from  the  fenfes  of  the  body,  which  are  denoted 
by  fenfus  in  its  proper  fignification;  as  Quintilian  has 
obferved,  At.  8.  cap.  5.  initio.  It  is  true,  that  Quintili- 
an, in  this  paffage,  tells  us,  that  the  ufe  of  the  word, 
in  his  time,  was  extended  to  fignify  all  the  conceptions 
of  the  mind— -fid  conflict udo  jam  tenuity  ut  mente  coactpta 
fenfus  vocaremus.  But  this  ufe  of  the  word  certainly 
did  not  obtain  in  the  days  of  Cicero,  nor,  I  preface, 
when  Horace  wrote,  which  could  not  be  long  after  Ci- 
cero's death.  If  the  words  be  underftood  in  this  fenfe, 
(and  I  do  not  fee  in  what  other  they  can  be  under- 
ftood), Horace  very  properly  places  die  verba  firft,  as 
being  undoubtedly  firft  invented;  and  then  the  nomna* 
which  came  next  in  order,  and  which  certainly  fig- 
nify the  names  of  things,  not  whole  Sentences  expref- 
fing  tone  defire  or  volition. 
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names  to  trees,  and  to  tEofe  animals  that 
they  hunted  or  tamed. 

It  is  an  ingenious  conjecture  of  the  au- 
thor before  quoted  *,  and  I  think  a  very 
probable  one,  that  the  firft  names  of  obje&s 
were  proper  names  denoting  the  individual; 
but  aftetwards,  by  being  applied  to  obje&s 
of  the  fame  kind,  on  account  of  their  re- 
femblance,  they  became  general  names  of 
the  fpccies.  For  the  natural  progrefs  of  the 
human  mind,  with  which  language  always 
keeps  pace,  is  from  individuals  to  generals; 
and  therefore,  as  individuals  muft  neceife- 
xily  have  been  firft  known*  it  is  likely  that 
they  were  firft  named. 

The  radical  words  in  a  formed  language 
may  be  faid,  in  one  fenfe,  to  be  the  firft 
words  of  the  language,  and  accordingly  are 
called  primitives.  But  fuch  words  are  far 
from  being  'the  firft  invented  words :  For 
the  barbarous  languages  having  no  compa- 
ction or  derivation,  can  have  no  roots;  but 
they  belong  only  to  artificial  languages,  and 
are  the  invention  of  the  grammatical  art,  to 
make  the  words  cf£  a  language  conned  and 

#  Dr  Smith  on  the  formation  of  language,  in  the  be- 
ginning. 

Yoj«  I.  O  0 
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hang  together,  and  to  fave  the  too  great 
multiplication  of  them,  as  (hall  be  after- 
wards (hewn.  And,  in  general,  it  is  in  vain 
to  feek  for  any  thing  like  art  in  the  truly 
primitive  languages;  which  being  produced 
by  the  neceflities  of  life,  and  ufed  only  to 
ferve  the  purpofe  of  thofe  neceffities,  had  at 
firft  no  rule  or  analogy  of  any  kind :  So 
that,  whatever  we  find  like  art  or  regularity 
in  them,  we  are  fure  is  an  improvement  of 
the  original  jargon. 

There  is  another  queftion  concerning  lan- 
guage that  has  been  much  agitated,  name- 
ly, Which  is  the  truly  primitive  language 
from  whence  all  the  others  are  derived? 
Bnt  firft  I  think  it  ought  to  be  determined, 
whether  there  be  any  one  primitive  lan- 
guage. Upon  the  fuppofition  indeed,  that 
language  could  not  have  been  invented  by 
man,  but  was  revealed  from  heaven,  it  is  e- 
vident,  that  this  revealed  language  is  the  on- 
ly primitive  one,  and  that  all  the  other  lan- 
guages of  the  world  are  only  diale&s  of  it, 
more  or  lefs  pure.  .  And  then  the  queftion 
will  be,  Whether  that  firft  language  is  yet 
extant?  or,  if  it  be  loft,  What  language  oow 
remaining  comes  the  neareft  to  it?  But, 
on  the  other  hand,  fuppofing  language  to  be 
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the  invention  of  man,  (and  it  is  upon  that  fup- 
poiition  I  proceed j,  1  fee  no  reafon  to  believe, 
that  it  was  invented  only  by  one  nation, 
and  in  one  part  of  the  earth ;  and  that  ail  the 
many  different  languages  fpokenin  Europe, 
Afia,  Africa,  America,  and  the  new  world 
that  we  have  now  difcovered  in  the  South 
fea,  are  derived  all  from  this  common  parent. 
And,  accordingly,  I  have  all  along  fpoken, 
not  of  one  primitive  language,  but  of  pri- 
mitive languages  in  general.  At  the  fame 
time,  I  am  far  from  being  of  opinion,  that 
every  nation  has  invented  the  language  it 
ufes  :  On  the  contrary,  I  am  perfuaded, 
that  fo  difficult  an  art  as  language  has  not 
been  the  invention  of  many  nations; 
but  having  been  once  invented,  and  being 
by  its  nature  of  long  duration,  as  well  as 
eafy  communication,  it  has  been  propaga- 
ted to  countries  very  diftant  from  thofe  where 
it  was  firft  invented.  But  the  duration  and 
propagation  of  language  is  a  curious  fub- 
je&,  which  deferves  to  be  confidered  and 
explained  at  fome  length ;  after  which,  we 
fl\all  be  better  able  to  judge  whether  one 
language  could  be  fpread  all  over  the  face 
pf  the  earth, 

Go* 
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CHAP.        XII, 

Of  the  Duration  of  Language*  and  the  Fa- 
cility of  its  Propagation.— Of  the  Celtic* 
and  the  great  Extent  of  Country  over 
which  it  isfpread.^-Of  the  Teutonic*  and 
its  Propagation.— -Of  the  Greek  and  La-* 
tin*  and  their  Connexion  with  the  Teuto- 
nic— That  the  Latin  is  the  fame  Lan- 
guage with  the  antient  Pelajgic;  and  of 
the  Affinity  betwixt  the  Latin  and  He- 
brew;— at/o  betwixt  the  Latin  and  Her 
trufcan. 


AS  language  is  among  the  firft  arts  in«* 
vented  by  men,  fo  it  is  among  the 
laft  that  are  loft.  It  cannot  be  totally  and  at 
oflce  loft,  except  by  the  total  definition  of 
the  nation,  either  by  forae  natural  calamity, 
P:e  that  of  th?  Atlantic  ifland  finking,  as  it 
is  faid,  intq  the  fea,  or  by  the  extirpation  of 
war.  In  this  laft  way  the  Celtic  language 
was  loft  in  England,  when  it  was  conquered 
by  the  Saxons,  and  was  preferred  only  in  tl*9 
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mountains  of  Wales,  which  were  not  con- 
quered by  them.  But,  in  the  cafe  of  moft 
other  conquefts*  the  language  of  a  country 
has  not  been  totally  loft,  but  mixed  with  that 
of  the  conquerors;  and  out  of  that  mixture 
a  corrupt  language  produced.  This  was  the 
cafe  of  the  conqueft  of  the  feveral  provinces 
of  the  Roman  empire  by  the  northern  na- 
tions. In  Italy,  for  example,  the  language 
that  took  place  after  it  was  fubdued  by  the 
Lombards,  was  a  mixture  of  Latin  and  the 
language  of  that  people,  which  is  the  pre- 
fent  Italian.  In  France,  after  the  conqueft 
of  the  Franks,  the  Language  was  mixed  of 
Latin,  of  Tudefque,  or  Teutonic,  which 
was  the  language  of  the  Franks,  and  of 
what  ftill  remained  of  the  antient  language 
of  the  country,  viz.  the  Celtic;  and  of  thofe 
three  languages  the  modern  French  is  com- 
pofed  *,  but  principally  of  Latin. 

But  it  has  fometimes  happened,  that  the 
conquered  retained  their  language  entire, 
and  that  even  the  conquerors  adopted  it. 
This  was  the  cafe  when  the  conquered  na- 
tion was  much  more  numerous  than  the 

*  See  MonJ.  Butlit'i  preface  to  his  Celtic  Dj&ioaary* 

Oo  3 
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conquerors.  For  example,  when  the  Nor- 
mans conquered  England;  as  they  did  not, 
like  the  Saxons,  extirpate  the  people,  and 
as  they  were  but  a  "fmall  number,  compa- 
red with  the  body  of  the  Englifh  nation, 
Englilh  continued  to  be  the  language  of  the 
country,  uotwithftanding  that  the  Norman 
was  the  language  of  the  court  and  of  the 
law,  and  that  the  Normans,  for  many  years 
after  the  conqucft,  were  pofleffed  of  all  the 
great  baronies,  and  held  all  the  offices  of 
dignity  and  truft  in  the  kingdom;  yet,  un- 
der all  thofe  difadvautages,  the  Englifh  lan- 
guage ftood  its  ground,  and  at  laft  prevail- 
ed over  the  Norman,  and  came  to  be  the 
general  language  of  the  country.  In  like 
manner,  and  for  the  fame  reafon,  the  Tar- 
tars* tho*  they  have  conquered  China  thrice, 
and  are  now,  and  have  been  for  many  years,1 
in  poffeffion  of  it,  have  not  cftabliihed  their 
language  there  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  the 
Chinefe  is  not  only  the  language  of  the; 
country,  but  even  of  the  court,  and  of  all 
kinds  of  public  bufinefo.  The  Romans 
likewife,  when  they  conquered  Greece,  did 
not  make  their  language  triumph  there  as 
well  as  (heir  arms ;  not  only  for  the  reafon 
I  have  mentioned!  viz*  ffie  imallnefsof  their 
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numbers,  but  for  another  re  afbtv,  as  1  imagine, 
namely,  the  greater  excellency  of  the  Greek 
tongue,  which  made  it  in  time  prevail  even 
over  the  language  of  their  conquerors.  Thi* 
happened  after  the  feat  of  the  empire  was 
removed  to  Conftantinople :  For,  though  La- 
tin continued  to  be  the  language  of  the 
court  at  Conftantinople,  and  was  the  lan- 
guage of  the  law  for  more  than  two  hun- 
dred years  after,  down  to  the  time  of  Jufti- 
nian  the  Emperor,  who  compiled  a  great 
body  of  law  in  that  language,  which  is  the 
Roman  law  that  we  ufe  at  this  day;  yet  the 
Greek  at  laft  prevailed,  infomuch  that,  with- 
in lefs  thaa  a  hundred  years  after  Juftinian, 
they  were  obliged  to  tranflate  his  collection 
into  Greek  *.  And  when  Conftantinople  was 
taken  by  the  Turks,  the  Latin  was  as  much 
loft  in  the  Eaftern  empire,  as  the  Greek 
was  in  the  Weft. 

For  the  reafon  laft  mentioned,  the  very 
Teverfe  has  happened  infome  inftances,  (fuch 
is  the  variety  of  human  affairs  in  the  mat- 
ter of  language,  as  well  as   in  every  thing 

*  This  tranflation  is  what  is  called  the  Ba/tltca;  and 
kas  been  much  ufed  by  Cujatius,  and  other  learned  law- 
yer* in  explaining  and  correcting  juftinian's  collec- 
tion. 

O04 
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clfc)  ;  and  the  language  of  the  conquerors* 
though  few  in  number,  has  become  the  lan- 
guage of  the  conquered  nation.  Thus* 
when  the  Incasof  Peru  conquered  the  feveral 
provinces  of  that  country,  they-  introduced, 
with  their  other  arts,  their  language,  which 
the  people  learned,  infteadof  the  barbarous 
jargon  that  they  fpoke  before  *;  and  the 
fame,  I  am  perfuaded,  was  the  cafe  of  the 
barbarous  inhabitants  of  Greece  when  they 
were  conquered,  or  rather  tamed  and  civili- 
zed, by  the  Pelafgi. — But  of  this  I  will 
fpeak  more  hereafter.  The  Romans  too 
endeavoured  to  make  their  language  univer- 
fal  through  the  whole  orbis  Ramanus;  and, 
in  fome  of  the  provinces,  particularly  in 
Gaul,  they  did  make  the  Latin  the  prevail- 
ing language.  But  ftill  the  Celtic  continu- 
ed to  be  fpoken,  at  leaft  among  the  lower 
fort  of  people :  and  it  is  for  this  reafon  that, 
as  I  have  juft  now  obferved,  the  French 
has  at  this  day  fome  Celtic  in  its  compofi- 
tion. 

And  not  only  is  language  the  longeft  li- 
ved of  all  the  arts  of  men,  but  it  may  be  faid 

*  Garahffb  dela  Vega\  Royal  Commentaries  of  Peru, 
/*.  7.  c.  14. 149. ;  c.  3./.  253.  etfeq$* 
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to  live  even  after  its  death:  For  by  the 
writing-art  languages  have  been  preferved 
many  hundred  years  after  they  ceafed  to  be 
living.  In  this  way  the  learned  languages 
of  Greek  and  Latin  continue  ftill  to  be  the 
admiration  and. delight  of  the  fcholar;  and 
the  Hebrew,  which  has  ceafed  to  be  fpokea 
thefe  two  thoufand  years,  (for  it  appears  to 
me  that  the  genuine  Hebrew  was  loft  a- 
mong  the  Jews  as  a  living  language  during 
the  Babylonifh  captivity),  is  ftill  to  be  un- 
derftood.  And  what  is  yet  more  extraordi- 
nary, fome  languages,  even  without  literary 
monuments,  have  been  preferved  in  the 
countries  where  they  were  fpoken,  long  after 
they  ceafed  to  be  fpoken.  This  happens  by 
the  names  of  places;  for  in  this  way  the 
Celtic  is  preferved,  both  in  France  and 
Spain,  without  any  written  monuments: 
And  indeed  there  are  very  few  fuch  monu- 
ments of  that  language  to  be  found  any 
where*  As  language  therefore  is  the  moft 
lading  of  all  the  memorials  of  men ;  fo,  of 
language  itfelf,  the  names  of  places  are  what 
laft  the  longeft. 

Another  obfervation  that  I  will  here  make 
concerning  language  is,  that  it  is  not  only 
moft  permanent  and  durable,  but  it  is  oj^e  of 
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thofe  arts  which  men  eafily  carry  about  with 
them,  and  perhaps  is  that  of  all  others  which 
is  the  moft  eafily  communicated,  efpecially 
to  thofe  who  have  been  in  the  ufe  of  fpeak- 
ing  any  other  language }  for  to  a  mute  fo- 
rage it  would,  I  believe,  be  of  very  diffi- 
cult communication.  It  is  by  this  proper- 
ty of  language  that  the  fame  languages  have 
been  propagated  to  fo  many  parts  of  this 
earth :  For  where-ever  the  people  who  fpoke 
them  went,  there  alfo  the  language  would 
go.  Now,  as  in  the  early  ages  of  the  world 
the  migrations  of  nations,  or  of  colonies  from 
them,  were  very  frequent,  it  happened  in 
that  way  that  languages  were  very  far 
fpread  :  So  that  there  is  nothing  more  cer- 
tain, than  that  every  country  has  not  invent- 
ed a  language  for  itfelf ;  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, there  is  the  greateft  reafon,  as  I  have 
faid,  to  believe,  that  language  has  been  the 
invention  but  of  few  countries,  and  that  from 
thofe  countries  it  has  been  propagated  to 
many  others.  It  is  of  this  propagation  of 
language  that  I  am  now  to  fpeak;  and  I 
will  begin  with  the  language  of  the  Celts, 
who  certainly,  if  not  the  moft  antient,  were 
stmong  the  moft  antient  inhabitants  of  Eu- 
rope. 
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The  Celtic,  if  I  can  believe  the  accounts 
I  have  heard  of  it,  is  fpread  over  a  great 
part  of  the  world,  and  is  to  be  found  ia 
places  fo  remote  from  one  another,  as  (hews* 
that  there  mud  have  been  a  mod  extraordi- 
nary intercourfe  and  communication  among 
men  in  antient  times.  The  French  Jefuit 
above  mentioned,  from  whom  I  got  my  in- 
formation concerning  the  language  of  the 
Albinaquois,  told  me  as  a  faft  which  he  him- 
felf  could  atteft,  that  one  of  his  million  ha- 
ving loft  his  way  in  the  woods,  and  ftrolled 
into  the  country  of  the  Efquimaux,  ftaid  long 
enough  there  to  learn  the  language  of  that 
people ;  after  which  he  came  back  again  to 
his  countrymen;  and  happening  one  day  to 
go  aboard  a  French  (hip  at  Quebec,  he  found 
there  among  the  failors  a  Bajque^  that  is,  a 
native  of  the  country  at  the  foot  of  the  Py- 
renean  mountains  on  the  fide  of  France* 
whom,  by  his  knowledge  of  the  Efquimaux 
language,  he  underftood  very  well,  and  the 
Bafque  likewife  underftood  him,  fo  that  they 
converfed  together.  Now  the  language  that 
the  Bafques  fpeak  is  undoubtedly  a  daleft 
of  the  Celtic  *;   and  it  is  now  difcovered, 

*  This  is  a  fad  difpnted   by  fome  j   and  there  is  a 
Spanifh  dictionary  and  grammar  of  the  Bifcayaa  Ian* 
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that  the  Efquimaux  language  is  the  fame 
which  is  fpoken  by  the  natives  of  Green- 
land. So  it  appears,  that  the  Celtic  was  not 
only  the  antient  language  of  France,  Spain, 
Britain,  and  Ireland,  but  that  it  has  fpread 
itfelf  over  the  northern  parts  of  Europe  and 
America. 

And  further,  with  refped  to  this  language, 
I  am  informed  by  a  gentleman  from  the 
highlands  of  Scotland,  who  was  fome  years 

guage,  which  is  a  dialed  of  the  Bafque  fpoken  on  the 
other  fide  of  the  Pyrennees :  And  from  this  grammar 
and  dictionary  it  appears,  as  it  is  faid,  that  there  is  no 
connection  betwixt  it  and  that  dialect  of  the  Celtic  fpo- 
ken in  the  highlands  of  Scotland,  commonly  called  the 
Gaelic  or  Erfe.  On  the  other  hand,  I  am  credibly  in- 
formed, that  a  Welch  gentleman,  of  the  name  of  Wil- 
liams, who  was  fome  time  in  the  country  of  the  Bafques, 
fays,  that,  at  firft,  indeed  he  did  not  underftand  their 
language;  but,  when  he  had  bee*  fome  time  among 
them,  he  difcovered  that  the  difference  betwixt  it  and 
the  Welch  was  in  the  pronunciation,  more  than  in  the 
words ;  fo  that  he  came  foon  to  underftand  them,  and 
they  him.  It  is,  however,  probable,  that,  if  he  had  on- 
ly feen  the  words  in  a  grammar  or  dictionary,  written 
in  the  letters  to  be  founded  after  the  Spanifh  fafhion, 
he  would  hardly  have  difcovered  any  affinity.  Befides 
this,  there  is  a  curious  fact,  related  by  Lhoyd  in  his 
,  Archacologia,  that  the  names  for  numbers,  in  the  Bif- 
cayan  language,  are  the  names  of  the  fingers  in  Welch. 
80  that  the  name  of  xht thumb  ftands  for  one;  the  name 
of  the/irg&gfr,  for  torn,  &c* 
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in  Florida  in  a  public  chara&er,  that  the 
language  of  the  natives  there  has  a  great  af- 
finity with  that  dialed  of  the  Celtic  which 
is  fpoken  in  thofe  highlands;  and  particu- 
larly, that  their  form  of  falutation,  by  which 
they  afk  you,  Are  you  well?  is  the  very 
fame  *• 


*  It  feems  very  extroardinary  how  the  Celtic  Ian* 
guage  fhould  have  found  its  way  from  Europe,  or  the 
north-moft  part  of  America,  to  a  country  fo  very  re- 
mote as  Florida,  through  fo  many  nations,  who,  as  far 
as  we  know,  fpeak  languages  altogether  different*  But 
there  is  a  fac^  related  by  one  Herbert,  a  Welchman,  that 
will  account  for  it.  This  Herbert  was  a  great  traveller 
in  the  laft  century,  and  has  publifhed  a  book  of  travels, 
in  which  he  has  taken  occafion  to  relate,  that  a  dtfpute 
having  happened  about  the  fucceffion  of  the  kingdom 
of  Wales  in  the  twelfth  century,  the  party  that  was 
worfted,  with  their  prince  at  their  head,  imbarked,  and 
went  in  fearch  of  a  country  where  they  might  live 
quietly;  and  having  dirt&ed  their  courfe  weftward,  af- 
ter a  long  navigation,  they  landed  fome where  in  the 
gulf  of  Mexico,  and  made  a  fettlement  there.  After 
which  a  part  of  them  having  returned  to  Wales,  came 
back  again  with  more  fhips,  and  a  greater  number  of 
men,  in  order  to  reinforce  the  colony,  which  had  been 
much  weakened  by  the  attacks  of  the  natives.  This,  our 
author  fays,  is  recorded  by  feveral  Welih  hiftorians; 
and  he  fpeaks  of  it  as  a  fait  that  cannot  be  conteltcd. 
And  indeed  the  truth  of  it  is  flrongly  fupported  by 
the  affinity  which  the  gentleman  above  mentioned  ob- 
jprved  betwixt  the  language  of  Florida  and  the  Celtic. 


,*■**• 
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tf  ^^^/anguage,  and  of  the 

**^  that  aw  fuppofed  to  be  de- 


tf1****? confult  M#  Bulleth  mc" 


.,  Vfalfli  is  a  dialed :  For  it  would  appear, 
S'^colonj  of  Wclfli,  after   having  in  vain  tried 
^/f  «ctf"t  themfelves  againft  the  natives,  have  mixed 
^/£c0rporated  themfelves  with  them,  and  at   laft 
£t  totally  loft  in  them.    There   are  other  proofs  of 
£e  fa<a  alledged  by  our  author,  fuch  as  the  names  of 
opes  and  promontories  in  Florida,  and  of  beads   and 
birds,  which  he  affirms  to  be  Welftu     And  a  further 
proof  of  fome  European  nation  having  made  a  fettle- 
ment in  Florida  many  years  ago,  is  a  fact  that  I  have 
from  information  which  1  think  I  can  truft  to,  that 
there  are  regular  rows  of  trees  to  be  found  in  that  con- 
try,  carried  on  in  ftraight  lines  for  a  great  way.      See 
Kalm's  travels,  vol.  3.  p.  izi.ct  feqq.  from  whence  it 
appears  that  there  are  marks  of  cukure  by  the  plow  in 
North  America,  and  (lone  pillars  (till  to  be  feen. 

All  this,  I  know,  will  appear  incredible  to  thofe 
who  are  prepofleffed  with  the  opinion,  that  Colum- 
tus  and  Americus  Vefpucius  were  the  firft  dilcoverers 
of  America  and  the  adjacent  iflands.  But  the  fad  truly  is, 
that,  before  this  difcovery  by  the  WcMh,  America  hacl 
been  found  out  by  fome  Norwegians  from  Greenland: 
For  the  Norwegians  having  made  a  fettlement  in  Green* 
land  in  the  end  oi  the  tenth  century,  fome  adventurers 
from  thence,  in  the  beginning  of  the  eleventh,  discover* 
ed  North  America,  and  made  a  fettlement  fomewhere, 
as  it  is  conjectured,  about  the  mouth  of  the  river  St 
Laurence;  where  having  found  the  vine  growing,  they 
4rom  thence  called  the  country  Wintand.    This  is  re* 
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moirs  of  the  Celtic  language,  publifhed  ia 
French,  in  three  volumes  in  folio,  at  Be/an- 

The  Teutonic  alfo  is  a  language  very  far 
fpread.  It  is  at  prefent  the  language  of  all 
Germany,  Holland,  Denmark,  Sweden,  Nor- 
way, and  Iceland;  and  the  Englifh  is  a  dia- 
led of  it.  The  parent  of  this  language  is  the 
Gothic;  of  which,  befides  feme  infcriptions, 
there  is  only  extant  a  tranflation  of  the  four 
gofpels,  preferved  in  the  univerfity  of  Up- 
fal  in  Sweden,  and  fome  fragments  of  the  e- 
piftle  of  Paul  to  the  Romans.  But  we  knovr 
it  was  once  the  language,  not  only  of  the 
Goths,  but  of  the  Vandals,  the  Lombards, 
and  the  Jepidae:  For  Procopius,  a  con- 
temporary hiftorian,  tells  us,  that  all  thofe 
nations  fpoke  the  fame  language  *,     Now, 

corded  in  the  annals  of  Iceland,  which  was  firft  peopled 
from  Norway,  and  from  whence  the  colony  came  that 
made  the  fettlement  in  Greenland.  See  a  Hiflory  of 
Denmark,  publiflud  by  one  Mallet %  in  French,  in  1765, 
In  Ihort,  it  appears  from  the  whole  hiftory  of  mankind, 
that  wonderful  migrations  of  people  have  happened  ia 
different  ages  of  the  world,  and  by  that  means  Ian* 
guages  have  been  propagated  to  countries  very  remote 
from  thofe  where  they  were  firft  fpolcen. 

*  See  Procap.  de  hello  Vandalico* lib.  1.  cap.  2./  and Gnt. 
preface  to  his  tranflation  of  Procopius- 
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as  the  Goths,  and,  in  general,  all  the  conque- 
rors of  the  Roman  empire,  came  from  the 
antient  Scythiaand  Sarmatia,  that  is,  the 
north-eaft  parts  of  Europe  and  north-weft  of 
Afia,  comprehending  all  the  country  now 
known  by  the  name  of  Tartary%  and  a  con- 
fiderable  part  of  Mufcovy  and  Siberia,  it  is 
evident,  that,  fome  tiire  or  another,  the  Go- 
thic muft  have  been  the  language  of  all  that 
great  trad  of  country.  And  accordingly 
there  are  dill  remains  of  it  there  to  be  found. 
For  there  is  fo  great  a  reiemblance  betwixt 
the  language  prefently  fpoken  in  Periia  * 
and  the  Teutonic,  that  it  is  impoflible  it  can 
be  accidental.  And  Bufbequius  the  Ger- 
man, who  in  the  fifteenth  century  was  fent 
ambaflador  by  the  Emperor  to  Conftanti- 
nople,  relates  t*  that  he  there  converfed  with 
two  men  from  Crim-Tartary,  and  found, 
that  the  language  there  had  a  great  affinity 
with  the  German.  For  proof  of  which,  he 
has  given  us  their  names  of  numbers,  which 

#  That  country  is  at  prefent  inhabited  by  a  Tartar 
nation ;  and  fuch  were  the  Parthians,  who  poiTdTed  them- 
felves  of  it  fome  time  after  the  death  of  Alexander  the- 
Oreat,     Sec  HerodkaCt  Hi/lory. 
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are  plainly  Teutonic;  and  alfo  feveral  other 
words,  out  of  many  more,  that  he  heard, 
which  any  man  who  knows  Englifh  may 
underftand.  And  not  only  have  they  thofe 
veftiges  of  the  language  of  the  Goths  ftill  re- 
maining in  the  eaft;  but  their  characters,  I 
mean  the  Runic  letters,  are  to  be  found  there. 
For  Strahlemberg,  the  Swediih  officer,  who 
has  written  an  account  of  Siberia  and  Tar- 
tary,  relates,  that  he  found  Runic  infcrip- 
tions  in  the  deferts  of  Tartary.  * 

*  See  Mallet's  Hiftory  of  Denmark,  book  i.  cap.  13* 
p.  345.  • 

It  is  a  vulgar  error*  that  the  fwarms  of  people,  which 
at  different  times  over-ran  the  Roman  empire,  under  the 
names  ofGotbs,  Wiftgplhs ,  O/lragofis,  Vandah%  Alknds,  Lombards  % 
and  Jepidac>  tame  originally  from  the  north,  and  were  nor* 
thern  nations;  for  the  fad  is,  that  they  all  came  from  the 
eaft,  which  is  the  true  officina gentium ,  not  the  north;  and 
were  but  one  nation,  divided  into  different  tribes,  and 
diftinguifhed  by  different  names.  For  they  were,  all  origi* 
nally  Goths  or  Getes,  two  names  for  the  fame  people,  as 
is  evident  from  many  paffages  of  antient  authors,  col- 
lected by  a  *very  learned  writer,  Robert  Sheringbam,  de  An* 
glorumgentisorigine,cap.  9.^.  179.  et  cap.  10. p*  189.;  where 
he  like  wife  (hews,  that  the  Got  hi  were  the  fame  people 
with  the  Scytbae;  the  former  being  the  name  which  the 
people  gave  themfelves,  the  latter  the  name  which  the 
Greeks  gave  them ;  and  which  was  the  only  name   by 
which  they  were  known  in  antient  times,  before  they  broke 

Vol  I.  P  p 
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If  it  could  be  further  proved,  that  the 
Celtic,  and  Teutonic,  or  its  parent  the  Go- 
thic,   were  originally  the  fame  language, 


into  the  Roman  empire.  Now,  that  the  Goths  came  from 
the  eaft,  and  particularly  from  the  Palus  Maeotis,  and  ad- 
joining countries,  is  evident,  not  only  from  the  monu- 
ments of  them  ftill  to  be  found  there,  fuch  as  their  lan- 
guage and  characters,  but  from  what  Grotius,  in  his  pre- 
face to  Procopius,  relates  of  one  Jofaphat  Barbarus,  a 
Venetian  nobleman,  who  had  lived  in  thofe  countries; 
and  reported,  that,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Palus 
Matcth,  there  was  a  people,  who  called  themfelves  Goths* 
and  their  country  Gotbia.  And  Jofeph  Scaliger,  in  his 
Canon.  Ifagogslib.  3./.  138.  affirms,  that  there  were  people 
calling  themfelves  Goths,  who  lived  in,  the  territory 
of  Praecop  in  Crim-Tartary,  and  ufed  the  Gothic  letters 
invented  by  Wulphila  the  Gothic  bifhop.  It  appears, 
therefore,  that  the  greateft  part  of  the  prefent  inhabi- 
tants of  Europe  came  from  the  Tauric  Cherfonefe,  and 
other  countries  about  the  Euxine  and  Palus  Mutatis.  A- 
mong  the  laft  invaders  of  the  Roman  empire  were  the 
Hunns,  who,  as  Ammianus  Marceilinus  informs  us,  lib. 
31.  cap.  2.  came  likewife  from  beyond  the  Palus  Maeotis. 
They,  after  ravaging  Germany,  France,  and  Italy,  fettled 
at  laft  in  Hungary;  and  are  now  called  by  all  the  other 
nations  of  Europe  Hungarians ;  but  they  call  themfelves 
Majars.  What  this  name  meant  no  body  knew  till  late- 
ly, that  the  Ruffians  difcovered,  in  that  tract  of  country 
which  lies  betwixt  the  Black  fea  and  the  Cafpian,  a  peo- 
ple who  call  themfelves  by  that  name.  This  fact  I  have 
from  a  gentleman  of  my  acquaintance,  who  has  been 
much  abroad,  and  of  whofe  accuracy  as  well  as  veracity 
nobody,  who  knows  him,  can  have  any  doubt* 
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which  is  the  opinion  of  M.  Bullet  above 
mentioned,  it  would,  I  think,  eftablifh  this 
propofition,  That  there  was  but  one  language 
antiently  fpoken  all  over  the  north,  .north- 
eaft,  and  weft  of  Europe,  and  the  northern 
and  weftern  parts  of  Afia.     Now,  I  fhould 
think  it  might  be  difcovered,  with  pretty 
great  certainty,  whether  there  was  any  affi- 
nity betwixt  the  Celtic  and  Teutonic,  by 
comparing  the  moil  antient  remains  of  the 
Celtic,  which  I  believe  the  poems  of  Offian 
are,  with  the  moil  antient  remains  of  the 
Teutonic,  fuch  as  the  Edda,  and  other  old 
Icelandifh  poems,  and  with,  what  is  ftill  more 
antient,  the  remains  of  the  Gothic.     This 
would  be  a  very  fine  field  of  criticifm,  by 
which  I  think  a  great  difcovery  might  be 
made,  not  only  in  the  matter  of  language, 
but  with  refpeft  to  the  hiftory  of  mankind : 
For,  if  it  could  be  proved,  that  the  Celtic  and 
Teutonic  languages  wereoriginally  the  fame* 
it  would  go  far  to  prove,  that  the  two  races 
of  people  were  likewife  the  fame  originally  *. 

*  Since  the  firft  edition'of  this  volume  was  publifhed,  I 
have  feen  a  pamphlet,  written,  as  I  am  informed,  by  Major 
Vallency,  the  fame  who  has  publifhed  a  grammar  of 
that  dialed  of  the  Celtic  fpoken  in  Ireland,  In  thispam  ' 

Ppa 
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He  was   fent  by  the  fociety  to  vifit   their 
miffion  in  Greenland ;  and  he  has  publijhed  a 
hiftory  of  that  country,  from  the  memoirs  of 
aaiffionaries  who  had  been  there  about  thirty 
years;  and,  among  other  things,  he  has  given 
us  a  particular  account  of  the  language  of 
the  country ;  from  which  it  appears,  that  it 
is  not  a  barbarous  language,  tho*  fpoken  by 
fo  barbarous  a  people,   but  a  language  of 
art.     The  fubftance  of  what  he  fays  of  it  is, 
That  it  has  all  the  fe  veral  parts  of  fpeech,  even 
the  adje&ive,   and  is  very  rich  in  wordsw 
The  tenfes  of  its  verbs,  of  which  there  arc 
five  conjugations,  are  formed  by  fle£tion. 
It  is  has  one  cafe,  viz.  the  genitive,  formed 
in  the  fame  way ;  the  reft  by  prepofitions, 
as  we  form  ours:  And  it  has  a  dual  number, 
as  well  as  a  Angular  and  plural,  all  marked 
by  the  termination.  What  is  more,  it  has  a 
regular  fyntax,  the  fubftantive  always  begin- 
ning the  fentence,  as  our  author  fays ;  the 
other  words  being  conne&ed  together  by 
copulatives   and    infinitives.     Our   author, 
who  appears  to  be  a  man  both  of  fenfe  and 
learning,  fays  of  this  language, c   That  it  is 

*  notfo  raw  and  incomplete  as  we  might  ex- 

*  pe&  from    faeh  unrefined  people.     One 

*  might  rather  entertain  the  conjefture,  that 
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'they  mud  have  had  fome  judicious  clear 
4  heads,  to  reduce  their  tongue  to  fuch  an 
4  artful  and  pretty  rule.  *  *  He  has  obferved 
in  it  one  thing  in  which  it  agrees  with  the 
Hebrew,  viz.   the  ufe  of  affixa  and  fuffixa. 
And  it  may  be  further  obferved \  that  it  has, 
like  the  Hebrew,  no  more  than  the  three  pri- 
mary tenfes,  viz.  the  prefent,  paft,  and  fu- 
ture.     And,   what  I  think  a  remarkable 
conformity,  the  radical  part  of  the  verbp 
from  which  all  the  reft  are  derived,  is  the' 
third  perfon  Angular  of  the  paft  tenfe:  And 
there  is  alfo  a  refemblance  in  the  order  and 
ftru&ureof  the  fentences,  the  fubftantive  al- 
ways going  before  the  adjective  or  participle. 
I  think.it  therefore  evident,   that  this  lan- 
guage is  not  the  invention  of  fo  barbarous- 
a  people,  but  that  it  is  a  dialed  of  the  He- 
brew, or  Teutonic,  or  fome  other  oriental 
language,  that  has  come  from  the  Eaftern 
parts  of  Europe,  or  the  Weftern  parts  of 
Afia,  having  fpread  with  the  people  into 
this  remote  northern  country,  from  whence 
it  has  been  propagated  to  the  countries  ad- 
joining to  Hudfon's  Bay  inhabited  by  the 
Efquimaux  Indians,  who,  as  it  is  now  dis- 
covered, fpeak  the  fame  language  with  the 

*  Vol.  I.  b.  3.  c  6.  p.  2x8* 
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Greenlanders.  Of  this  wonderful  propa- 
gation of  language  through  countries  fb  re- 
mote from  one  another,  I  fliall  fay  more  in 
the  fequel. 

The  laft  language  I  (hall  mention  -deferves 
particular  notice,  being  the  moft  artificial,  if 
not  the  moft  perfed  language,  of  any  that  I 
have  hitherto  mentioned.  It  is  the  language 
of  the  Algonkins*  once  a  great  and  flourish- 
ing nation  in  North  America,  till  they  were 
almoft  entirely  dcftroyed  by  the  Iroquois.  It  is 
one  of  the  two  mother-tongues  in  that  part  of 
the  world,  the  Huron  being  the  other ;  and 
all  the  other  languages  in  North  America 
are  dialects  of  one  or  other  of  thefe  two.  La 
Hontan  fays,  that  the  Algonkin  is  the  learn- 
ed language  of  Canada,  as  much  efteemed 
there  as  the  Greek  and  Latin  are  in  Europe  *; 
and  he  has  given  us  fome  account  of  it, 
but  a  very  imperfect  one.  I  have  bad  oc- 
cafion  to  be  better  informed  concerning 
it  by  the  French  Jefuit  I  mentioned  be- 
fore, who  had  a  much  better  opportunity 
of  knowing  it  than  the  Baron  Hontan; 
for  he  was  feven  years  miffionary  among 
the  Albinaquois,  a  nation  of  Indians,  who 
fpeak  a  dialed:  of  this  language,  of  which 

•  Vol.*  p.  mo. 
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he  was  perfectly  maftcr,  as  otherwife  he 
could  not  have  difcharged  the  duty  of  his 
million.  What  he  told  me  of  it  was  in 
fubftance  as  follows. 

Although  it  be,  as  I  havefaid,  a  very  arti- 
ficial language,  as  will  afterwards  appear, 
it  ftill  retains  feveral  marks  of  a  primitive 
language,  though  much  farther   removed 
from  the  origin  of  the  art  than  the  other 
mother-tongue  of  North  America,  that  be- 
ing the  language  of  the  moft  antient  people 
of  North  America,  viz.  the  Huron*.    For 
example,  it  has  not  that  part  of  fpeech  we 
call  an  adjetfive,  that  is,  a  word  denoting  a 
quality  t  exifting  in  an  indefinite  fubjecl: ; 
but  they  fupply  it  by  the  verb;  as  if,  in 
Englifh,  I  faid,  Inftead  of  a  tvife  man,  a  man 
ivho  is  wife;  or,  to  bring  it  nearer  to  the 
idiom  of  their  language,  as  if,  inftead  of 
faying  in  Latin,   vir  fapiens,  I  mould  fay, 
vir  quifapit.  • 

zdo,  They  have  no  word  to  exprefs  the  ac- 
tion fimply  and  abfolutely;  ex.  gr.  they 
have  no  word  denoting  the  abftra<a  action 
of  doing;  but  it  muft  be  doing  fome  par- 
ticular thing,  or  kind  of  thing.  In  like 
manner,  they  have  no  word  to  exprefs  Am- 
ply going;  but  they  have  one  denoting 
going  by  land,  and  another  espreffing  going 
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by  ivater.  And  there  is  in  all  their  verbs 
a  diftinftion,  which  fhall  be  afterwards  ex- 
plained, whether  the  fubjeft  of  the  aftion 
is  definite  or  indefinite :  So  that  the  verb  al- 
ways comprehends  in  fome  fort  the  fubjeft, 
and  never  denotes  the  aft  ion  fimply  and  ab- 
ftraftedly. 

3**0,  They  have  no  pofleffive  pronouns, 
but  only  a  primitive  one,  which  they  like- 
wife  ufe  for  a  pofleffive. 

4/0,  They  had  not  originally  in  their 
language  any  abftraft  nouns,  that  is,  fub- 
ftantives  expreffing  abftraft  qualities  of  fub- 
ftances,  though  they  have  now  got  ten  fuch 
words,  as  fhall  be  afterwards  explained 

$to>  They  have  not  yet  got  ten  words  ex- 
prefling abftraft  relations,  fuch  as  father  or 
Jon;  but  they  have  words  which  exprefs  my 
father f  or  my  fon. 

Thefe  are  the  marks  of  rudenefs  and  fim- 
plicity  in  their  language.  But  the  follow- 
ing fhew  a  great  deal  of  art  and  contrivance. 
For,  In  the  firft  place,  as  to  the  found  of 
their  language,  they  have  a  great  deal  of  va- 
riety, ufing  all  the  letters  we  ufe,  except  on- 
ly the/  and  the  v,  which  none  of  the  North- 
American  languages  ufe:  Whereas  the  Hu- 
ron, befides  wanting  the^/J  has  none  of  the 
labial  confonaots.    Then,  they  have  feveral 
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afpirates,  and  alio  long  and  fhort  fyllables. 
And  Mr  Roubaud  mentioned  fome  words 
fignifying  different  things,  which  are  only 
diftinguifhed  one  from  another  by  the  length 
or  fhortnefs  of  the  fyllables.  Further,  the 
language  is  far  from  being  harfli,  or  of  un- 
pleafant  found :  But,  on  the  contrary,  is 
fweet  and  flowing ;  for  you  very  feldom  find 
in  it  two  confonants  together ;  and  by  eli- 
fions,  where  it  is  neceflary,  they  prevent 
the  gaping  of  vowels  upon  one  another. 

With  refpe£t  to  the  words  confidered  as 
fignificant,  they  ufe  thofe  three  great  artifi- 
ces of  language  which  I  have  fo  often  men- 
tioned, viz.  compofition,  derivation  and  in- 
flexion. 

With  refpeft  to  compofition,  they  have  as 
much  of  it  as  any  other  language,  and  by 
far  the  greater  part  of  the  words  are  com- 
pofed  of  verbs  and  adverbs,  (the  adverb  be- 
ing a  part  of  fpeech  much  ufed  by  them), 
expreffing  in  a  very  ingenious  manner  the 
nature  of  the  thing  fignified.  Derivation  al- 
fo  is  ufed  by  them  as  in  other  languages;  and 
particularly  they  have  a  great  number  of  de- 
rivatives from  the  third  perfon  Angular  of 
the  prefent  of  the  verbs,  by  which  they  ex*? 
Vox.  I.  Nn 
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prefs  the  abftratt  a&ion  of  the  verb,  as  from 
curro,  curfus. 

As  to  infle&ion,  they  have  more  of  k 
than  any  other  language  I  have  heard  of. 
For  not  only  in  that  way  do  they  form  the 
cafes  of  their  nouns  and  the  tenfes  of  their 
verbs,  but  they  form  verbs  exprefling  fo 
many  different  modifications  of  the  adtion^ 
-  that  it  is  difficult  to  afcertain  the  number  and 
variety  of  them. 

With  refpedt  to  the  cafes  of  their  nouns, 
they  have  three  formed  by  different  inflec- 
tions, viz.  the  nominative,  accufative,  and 
ablative,  if  the  noun  be  noble,  that  is,  if  it 
exprefs  a  living  thing,  or  what  belongs  to  a 
living  thing  /  But  if  it  be  ignoble,  that  is, 
expreffing  an  inanimate  thing,  it  has  only 
two  cafes,  a  nominative  and  accufative. 

The  verbs,   in  the  firfl  place,   form  their 
tenfes  by  inflection :     I  mean  Jheir  prefent 
and  their  paft;  for,  as  to  the  futui?»   they 
form  it  as  we  do,  by  auxiliaries,  fuch  as/£*# 
and  will.  They  have  two  forms  of  the  pciw 
fed,  both  diftinghifhed  by  infleQion;   the 
one  denoting,  that  they  themfelves  faw  the 
adion  that  is  paft,  and  that  therefore  it  may 
be  depended  upon  as  certain  j    the   other 
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expreffing,  that  they  have  it  only  by  re- 
port. 

The  voices  and  moods  they  form  alfo  by 
infle&ion;  by  which  I  would  be  underftood 
to  mean,  an  alteration  of,  or  an  addition  to, 
the  final  fyllable  of  the  word. 

As  to  the  perfons  of  their  verbs,  they  form 
two  of  them,  viz.  the  firft  and  fecond;,by 
prefixing  to  the  verb  the  pronoun;  but  as 
there  is  only  one  other  perfon,  they  fay  that 
needs  no  mark  of  dtftinction ;  and  therefore 
they  give  you  only  the  fimple  tenfe  of  the 
verb,  without  any  thing  prefixed.  They 
have,  like  fome  other  of  thofe  barbarous 
languages  which  I  have  obferved,  two  firft 
perfons  plural,  diftinguifhed  by  infleaion; 
the  one  including  the  perfon  to  whom  the 
fpeech  is  addrefTed,  as  when  we  fay,  ive  are 
ell  men',  the  other  excluding  him,  as  when 
an  Englifliman,  fpeaking  to  a  Frenchman, 
fays,  ive  Englt/kxen  dofo  andfo.  This  in 
French  is  denoted  by  the  expreffion,  nous 
autres. 

But,  befides  what  is  commonly  expreffed 
by  infledion  of  verbs,  the  Albinaquois  de- 
note in  that  way  thefubjea  of  the  aaion,  or 
the  noun  that  is  governed  by  the  verb, 

Na  %•' 
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whether  it  be  noble  or  ignoble,  and  alfo 
whether  it  be  in  the  accufative  or  the  abla- 
tive ;  fo  that  the  verb  is  truly  declined,  as 
well  as  the  noun,  and  agrees  with  the  noun 
it  governs,  much  in  the  fame  way  that 
noun  and  adje&ive  agree  in  the  learned  lan- 
guages :  And  further,  they  exprefs  by  in- 
flection a  diftin&ion  not  known  in  any  other 
language  that  I  am  acquainted  with,  whether 
the  fubjeft  of  the  a&ion  be  a  definite  and 
particular  thing,  or  an  indefinite. 

But,  befidcsall  this,  they  exprefs  by  inflec- 
tion of,  or  addition  to  the  termination,  the 
various  modes  of  the  adtion :  And  in  this 
way  they  create  derivative  verbs  almoft  with- 
out number.  Thus,  they  have  not  only  fre- 
quentative verbs,  like  thofe  of  the  Latin,  and 
verbs  which  denote  that  the  action  is  reflec- 
ted upon  the  ador,  fomething  like  the  Greek 
middle  verbs;  but  they  have  verbs  which 
denote  the  pofEbtlity  of  doing  or  fuffering 
the  a&ion,  in  place  of  whom  it  is  done, 
•  whether  in  my  own  place,  in  your  place,  or 
in  the  place  of  a  third  perfon ;  and,  in  like 
manner,  for  whofe  behoof,  &c.  And  fur- 
ther, by  the  addition  of  a  fyllable,  they  ex- 
prefs whether  the  adtionistobeconfidered  as  a 
great  a&ion,  or  contrary  wife;  and  whether 
as  a  fad  or  doleful  ope;  and,  laftly,  they  have 
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a  derivative  verb  which  exprefles  the  nega- 
tion of  the  a&ion. 

By  this  variety  of  expreflion,  the  forms 
of  their  verbs  become  almoft  infinite;  fo 
that  Monf.  Roubaud  reckons,  that,  from  a 
fingle  prefent  of  a  verb,  there  may  be  fome 
hundreds  of  different  forms  derived,  and 
many  more,  if  the  verb  be  noble ;  and  as  the 
different  forms  are  commonly  exprefled  by 
addition  of  fyllables,  this  makes  their  verb 
run  out  into  a  prodigious  length  of  word. 
He  gave  me  for  example  the  verb  neteberdan^ 
which  fignifies,  I  govern fome indefinite  thing; 
and  he  fhowed  me  more  inflexions  and 
changes  of  that  verb  than  I  could  well  num- 
ber, befides  very  many  more  which  he  could 
upon  recolle&ion  add.  I  obferved,  that  in 
all  thofe  changes  the  two  fyllables  te-ber  al- 
ways remained  invariable,  and  they  were  the 
only  part  of  the  verb  that  did  fo;  from 
whence  I  was  apt  to  conclude,  that  thefe 
fyllables  denoted  the  a&ion  of  the  verb  ab- 
folutely  and  fiinply.  But  he  faid,  there  was 
no  fuch  thing  in  the  language,  and  that  te- 
ber%  though  it  may  be  called  the  theme  or 
radical  verb,  had  no  fignification  at  all  by 

itfelf, 

N  n  3 
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He  affured  me  at  the  fame  time,  that  this 
almoft  infinite  variety  of  their  verbs  wa*  all 
according*  to  the  exafteft  rule  and  ftri&eft  a- 
nalogy,  without  thofe  irregularities  and  ano- 
malies to  be  obferved  even  in  our  learned 
languages.  And,  if  you  once  know  the  rules 
by  which  thofe  different  verbs  arc  formed, 
you  may  form  as  many  of  them  as  you  have 
occafion  for  with  great  facility.  One  day, 
in  converfation  with  a  favage  of  %his  miflion, 
he  obferved  to  him  the  great  order  and  re- 
gularity of  his  language,  with  which  he 
feemed  to  be  much  furprifed,  as  a  thing  he 
had  never  before  attended  to.  He  faid,  the 
invention  of  a  language  appeared  to  him  an 
extraordinary  thing,  and  wondered  who  had 
invented  his  language.  You  Europeans,  fays 
he,  have  much  more  wit  than  we;  but  has 
any  of  you  invented  a  language? 

The  women  among  them,  as  they  are 
their  hiftorians,  who  preferve  the  memory 
of  their  families  and  genealogies,  fo  they 
may  be  aifo  called  the  keepers  or  prefervers 
of  their  language :  For  they  really  under^  , 
ftand  fo  much  of  the  grammatical  art,  that 
they  not  only  know  the  rules  of  fpeaking, 
but  can  render  a  reafon  for  them;  while  the 
men  are  contented  to  leam  from  them  &9 
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practice,  without  troubling  themfelves  much 
about  the  reafon  for  it. 

Mr  Roubaud   obferved,  while  he  was  a- 
mong  them,  that  the  miffionaries  had  made 
confiderable  alterations  in  their  language, 
not  only  by  giving  them   new  names  for 
things,    but  by  introducing  new  forms  of 
fpeech;  and  particularly,  that  they  had  taught 
them  to  form  from  their  verbs  abftrad:  fab-* 
ftantives ;  that  is,  fubftantives  expreffing  the 
abftrad  quality,  fuch  as  we  form  from  our 
adje&ives,  as  from  goody  goodnefsy  and  the 
like.  And  he  fufpe&s,  that  they  have  learn- 
ed in  like  manner  from  the  miffionaries  to 
form  verbal  nouns,  i.  e.  fubftantives  expref- 
fing the  a&ion  of  the  verb  abftra&edly,  as 
from  curroy  cur/us;  and  his  reafon  for  think- 
ing fo  is,  that  they  do  not  ufe  this  way  of 
fpeaking  in  converfation  among  themfelves, 
but  only  with  the  miffionaries.     And  this, 
and  other  alterations  which  the  miffionaries 
have  introduced,  makes  the  language  they 
fpeak  with  one  another  fo  different  from 
what  they  fpeak  with  the  miffionaries,  that 
he  was  often  at  a  lofs  to  underftand  them 
converfing  with  one  another. 

From  this  account  of  the  language  of  the 
Nn4 
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Albinaquois  I  am  difpofed  to  conjecture,  that, 
in  the  progrefs  of  language,  which  I  ima- 
gine has  been  very  long,  there  has  been  in- 
vented a  language  too  artificial,  fuch  as  this 
of  the  Albinaquois,  and  fuch  as  it  is  faid  the 
Armenian  language  is  *,  before  a  language 
of  complete  art  was  formed,  which  is  al- 
ways as  fimple  as  the  nature  of  the  thing 
will  permit.  Firft,  there  was  a  language  al- 
together rude  arid  barbarous,  fuch  as  we  have 
defcribed;  then  was  formed  a  language  of 
art ;  but  by  very  flow  degrees,  as  we  have 
alfo  feen.  Before  the  art  was  completed, 
there  was  an  intermediate  ftage  of  a  lan- 
guage, too  intricate  and  complex  in  its  ftruc- 
ture.  And  in  this  refpeft  I  imagine  the  in-, 
vention  of  language  refembles  the  invention 
of  machines.  At  firft  a  machine  is  con- 
trived very  clumfy,  and  anfwering  very 
ill  the  purpofe  for  which  it  is  intended  j  then 
art  falls  to  work  with  it,  and  makes  it  bet- 
ter; but  fo  complex,  and  with  fo  many  fprings 
and  movements,  that  it  is  not  eafily  ufed. 
But  art  ftill  proceeding,  and  obferving  the 
defers  and  inconveniences,  at  laft  devifes  4 

*  See  Dr  Smith  on  the  formation  of  languages,  p.452. 
where  he  fays,  that  the  Armenian  language  has  no  Ms 
than  ten  cafes. 
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way  of  Amplifying  the  machine,  and  ina^ 
king  it  perform  its  operations  with  as  few 
powers  and  movements  as  poflible;  And 
this  is  what  I  call  the  perfcdion  of  art.  To 
this  perfedion  the  language  of  the  Albina- 
qiiois  is  not  yet  arrived :  But  I  cannot  ddubt, 
that  if  the  Albinaquois  were  to  cultivate  arts 
and  fciences  as  much  as  the  antient  Greeks 
(did,  and  among  other  arts  the  art  of  lan- 
guage, they  would  come  at  laft  to  Amplify 
their  language,  and  make  it  perhaps  as  per- 
fed  as  the  Greek. 

Before  I  conclude  this  chapter,  it  may  not 
be  improper  to  prefent.to  the  reader  the 
progrefs  of  the  firft  operations  of  the  hu- 
man intelled,  I  mean  abftradion  and  gene- 
ralization, as  deducible  from  the  progrefs 
of  language.  For,  as  I  have  obferved,  we 
can,  in  that  progrefs,  trace,  with  great  cer- 
tainty, the  progrefsof  the  humanmind.  And, 
inthcj&y?  place,  the  individual  is  generalized, 
as  it  exifts  in  nature,  the  fubftance  with  its 
qualities,  the  adion  with  its  circumftances. 
So  that,  at  firft,  there  will  be  no  abftradion, 
except  of  the  mod  general  attributes,  fuch  as 
thofe  of  time  and  place.  For,  without  fome 
previous  abftradion,  as  we  have  feen,  there 
can  be  no  generalization;  and  the  perception 
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would  be  nothing  but  a  perception  of  fenfe. 
Then   more  qualities  would  be  abftra&ed 
from  the  fubftance,  more  circumftances  from 
the  a&ion  ;   and  the  idea  would  then  con- 
fift  of  the  fubftance,  and  its  principal    qua- 
lities, thofe,  at  leaft,  which  attra&ed  the  at- 
tention of  the  obferver  moft ;  and  of  the 
a&ion  and  its  principal  circumftances.   The 
idea  of  a  beary  for  example,  would  be  taken 
off  only  with  the  qualities  of  fize,  ftrength, 
or  fiercenefs;   and  the  idea  of  the  adion  of 
bedtingy  with  the  circumftances  of  violent, 
or  gentle,  with  or  without  effufion  of  blood. 
The  next  ftep,  in  this  progrefs  of  the  mind, 
is  to  diveft  the  fubftance  altogether  of  its 
qualities,  the  a&ion  of  its  circumftances; 
and  fo  form  a  feparate  idea  of  each.     And 
thus  far  the  Hurons  have  gone.     For   they 
have  generalized  many  fubftances  by  them- 
felves  ;  and  they  have  begun  to  generalize 
aSions  in  the  fame  manner.      The  next 
idea  would  be  farther  removed  from  the  in- 
dividual, and  more  the  operation  of  the  in- 
tellect:   For  it  would  reprefent  fomething 
that  does  not  exift  in  nature,  but  is  intirely 
the  creature  of  the  mind ;  I  mean  the  idea 
of  a  genus,  fuch  as  that  of  animal  or  vegeta-* 
tye.    And  here  too  the  Huron  has  begun  tQ 
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makefomeprogrefs:  For  tho'  he  have  not 
come  fo  far  as  the  ldeas  I  have  mentioned,  yet 
he  has  formed  the  notion  of  a  quadruped  of 
the  fore  ft  and  of  a  tame  quadruped.  And  here 
ends  the  progrefs  of  the  Huron ;  fbthat  the 
further  progrefs  of  the  mind  we  muft  trace  in 
other  languages  more  perfect.  And  from  thefe 
we  difcover,  that  the  next  ftep  of  abftra&ion 
and  generalization  is  the  idea  of  qualities  ftill 
inherent  in  fome  fubftance,  but  not  in  any- 
particular  or  definite  fpecies  of  fubftance,  but 
in  fubftance  in  general.  And  this  idea  is  ex- 
preffedby  a  part  of  fpeech  well  known  by  the 
name  of  adje&ive,  but  which  is  not  to  be  found 
in  the  Huron,  nor  in  any  other  barbarous 
language,  that  I  know.  The  next  ftep 
we  can  alfo  trace  by  the  means  of  language, 
and  it  was  to  form  an  idea  of  the  quality 
abftra&ed  from  every  fubftance,  definite  or 
indefinite.  This  idea  is  expreffed  by  what 
the  grammarians  call  an  abftradt  noun,  de- 
noting the  quality  in  abftratto^  not  in  con- 
creto,  as  it  is  denoted  by  the  adje&ive.  Of 
this  kind  are  the  nouns  goodnefs,  jujtice,  bra- 
very and  the  like.  And  that  fuch  was  the 
next  ftep,  in  order  of  time,  is  evident  from 
this,  that,  in  our  language,  in  Greek,  an<J 
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Latin,  and,  I  believe,  every  language,  the 

nouns  of  this  kind  are  all  derived  from  thecor- 

refponding  adjedives;  whereas,  if  the  order 

of  things  had  been  followed,  and  not  the 

progrefs  of  our  minds,  the  etymology  would 

have  been  juft  the  reverfe :  For  the  abftraded 

quality  is  undoubtedly  prior,  in  the  order  of 

nature,  to  the  quality  joined  with  any  fub- 

fiance.     And,  accordingly,  by  philofophi- 

eal  etymology,  as  I  fhall  fhew  in   another 

part  of  my  work,  juft   is  to  be  confidered 

as  derived  from  jufticer  not  juftice  from 

juft. 

The  next  ftep,  I  imagine,  would  naturally 

be,  to  form  feparate  ideas  of  the  feveral  cir- 
cumftances  of  the  time,  place,  and  manner  of 
adion— of  the  perfons  ading — whether 
the  firftf  fecond,  or  third  perfon— the  dif- 
pofitions  of  the  mind  of  the  fpeaker  with 
refped  to  the  adion — and,  laftfy,  whether 
the  adion  was  fuffered,  or  done.  By  fuch 
abftradions  and  generalizations,  were  pro- 
duced adverbs,  conjugations  of  verbs,  ten- 
fes,  moods,  and  voices. 

The  laft  part  of  this  progrefs,  that  ap* 
pears  from  the  ftrudure  of  language,  is 
the  formation  of  ideas  of  the  connedions 
and  dependencies  of  things  upon  one  ano* 
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ther,  and  their  relation  to  one  another  in  re- 
fpe&  of  time,  place,  fituation,  caufe  and  ef- 
fe&,  and  the  like.  From  thefe  ideas  arifc 
the  declenfion  and  cafes  of  noun6,  and  thofe 
parts  of  fpeech  we  call  prepofitions  and  con- 
junctions. It  is  by  fuch  words  that  the  fyn- 
tax  of  language  is  chiefly  formed ;  andasfyn- 
tax  is  the  toft  thing  perfeded  in  language, 
it  from  thence  appears,  that  thofe  abftrad: 
ideas  of  relations  are  among  the  laft  formed 
by  the  human  mind. 

The  progrefs,  by  thefe  fteps,  I  am  per- 
fuaded,  has  been  very  flow;  for  which  it 
is  not  difficult  to  account,  from  the  explana- 
tion I  have  given,  in  the  beginning  of  this 
work,  of  the  nature  of  abftradtion.  For, 
being  immerfed,  as  we  have  (hewn,  in 
matter  and  fenfe,  at  our  firft  entrance  into 
this  life,  and  perceiving  only  by  the  inter- 
vention of  bodily  organs;  when  we  come  to 
think  in  this  new  way,  and  which  may  be 
called  unnatural,  as  it  feparates  what  is  in 
nature  united,  it  is  no  wonder  that  we  go 
on  flowly,  and  with  difficulty,  abftra&ing 
very  little  at  firft,  then  more;  and  ftill  go- 
ing on  from  abftra&ion  to  abftraflion, 
till  at  laft  we  arrive  at  the  ideas  of 
higheft  abftra&ion,  which  are  of  .all  others 
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the  fimpleft,  and  in  the  order  of  nature  firft, 
but  laft  in  the  order  of  our  conceptions. 
Nor  is  it  to  be  wondered  that  a  very  fmall 
part  of  mankind  are  able  to  afcend  fo  high, 
when  we  confider  how  far  thofe  univerfak 
are  removed  from  our  original  perceptions. 
Thus  it  appears,  that,  from  the  *  ftudy 
of  language,  if  it  be  properly  conduced,  the 
hiftory  of  the  human  mind  is  beft  learned, 
efpecially  in  the  firft  fteps  of  its  progrefs,  of 
which  it  is  impoffible  there  can  be  any 
other  record  than  what  is  preferved  in  lan- 
guage. 


CHAP.         XI. 

Several  ^ueflions  concerning  the  firft  Lan- 
guages.— What  Words  of  them  'were  firft 
invented^  or  vohat  Names  of  Things. — 
Whether  they  have  any  Radical  Words. — 
Whether  there  be  only  one  primitive  Lan- 
guage. 

IT  may  be   afked  concerning  thofe  pri- 
mitive languages,  What  words  in  them 
were  lirft  invented?    My  anfwer  is,   That  * 
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if  by  words  are  meant  what  are  commonly 
called  parts  of  fpeech>  no  words  at  all  were 
firft  invented  ;  but  the  firft  articulate  founds 
that  were  formed  denoted  whole  fentences  ; 
and  thofe  fentences  expreffed  fome  ap- 
petite, defire,  or  inclination,  relating 
either  to  the  individual,  or  to  the  com- 
mon bufinefs  which  I  fuppofe  muft  have  * 
been  carrying  on  by  a  herd  of  favages, 
before  language  was  invented.  And  in  this 
way  I  believe  language  continued,  perhaps 
for  many  ages,  before  names  were  invent- 
ed *.     For  that  the  firft  articulate  cries  ex- 

*  And  now  I  will  give  the  explication  I  promifed  of 
the  paffage  above  quoted  from  Horace. 

<fc  Donee  verba  quibus  voces  fenfufque  notarent, 

"  Nominaque  invenere." 
Where  Horace  makes  a  diftinltion  betwixt  verba  and 
notnina,  which  has  not  been  explained  by  any  commen- 
tator, that  I  know;  but  which,  if  rightly  under- 
flood,  agrees  perfectly  with  my  fyftem;  for  by  verba  he 
means,  as  I  underftand  him,  thofe  articulate  founds  ex- 
prefling  only  appetites  and  defires ;  and  this  I  think  he 
has  fufficiently  explained  himfelf  by  the  defcription  he 
has  given  of  them,— quibus  voces  fenfufque  notarent :  Im- 
porting, that  the  firft  words  marked  the  inarticulate  cries 
formerly  ufed,  which  I  underftandto  be  meant  by  voces, 
and  by  confequence  the  inclinations  and  feelings  of  the 
mind  expreffed  by  thofe  cries,  which  I  take  to  be  the 
meaning  of  the  vtordfenfus .•  For  that  word  in  Lath* 
does -not  denote  ideas,  or  the  operations  of  the  intellect, 
but  the  movements  of  that  part  of  our  mind  which  is 
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prefled  the  names  of  things,  I  can  no  more 
believe  than  that  the  neighing  of  a  horfe, 
or  the  lowing  of  a  cow,  is  a  name  for  any 
thing. 

If  it  be  further  afked,  What  names  were 
firft  invented  ?  My  anfwer  is,  The  names 
of  the  objeds  that  they  were  moil  conver- 
fant  with,  and  had  moft  frequent  occafion 
to  name.  Thus  we  fee  the  Hurons  firft  gave 

the  feat  of  defire  and  inclination,  and  is  called  by  the 
Greek  philofophers  the  Ore&k>  (r*  «{fxriK«r).  So  it  is 
ufed  by  Cicero,  lib*  3.  de  oratore  cap.  2  5.;  where  he  fpeaks 
of  the  fenfus  et  dolor es^  qups  babet  oratio.  And  every  where 
in  his  writings,  fo  far  as  I  obferve >  fenfus  anim,  or  fen- 
fus fimply,  denote  always  the  affections,  inclinations, 
or  what  we  commonly  call  the  feelings  cf  the  mind. 
And  it  was  ufed  in  this  fenfe,  by  a  very  natural  meta- 
phor, from  the  fenfes  of  the  body,  which  are  denoted 
by  fenfus  in  its  proper  fignification;  as  Quintilian  has 
obferved,  At.  8.  cap.  5.  initio.  It  is  true,  that  Quintili- 
an, in  this  pafiage,  tells  us,  that  the  ufe  of  the  word, 
in  his  time,  was  extended  to  fignify  all  the  conceptions 
of  the  mind— fed  confuetudo  jam  tenuity  ut  taente  conctpta. 
fenfus  vocaremus.  But  this  ufe  of  the  word  certainly 
did  not  obtain  in  the  days  of  Gicero,  nor,  I  preface, 
when  Horace  wrote,  which  could  not  be  long  after  Ci- 
cero's death.  If  the  words  be  understood  in  this  fenfe, 
(and  1  do  not  fee  in  what  other  they  can  be  under- 
ftood),  Horace  very  properly  places  the  verba  firft.  as 
being  undoubtedly  firft  invented;  and  then  the  normna, 
which  came  next  in  order,  and  which  certainly  fig* 
nify  the  names  of  things,  not  whole  Sentences  exprcf- 
fing  tone  defire  or  volition. 
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names  to  trees,  and  to  tEofe  animals  that 
they  hunted  or  tamed. 

It  is  an  ingenious  conje&ure  of  the  au- 
thor before  quoted  *,  and  I  think  a  very 
probable  one,  that  the  firft  names  of  objects 
were  proper  names  denoting  the  individual; 
but  afterwards,  by  being  applied  to  objeds 
of  the  fame  kind,  on  account  of  their  re- 
femblance,  they  became  general  names  of 
the  fpecies.  For  the  natural  progrefs  of  the 
human  mind,  with  which  language  always 
keeps  pace,  is  from  individuals  to  generals; 
and  therefore,  as  individuals  mud  neceflfc- 
rily  have  been  firft  known,  it  is  likely  that 
they  were  firft  named. 

The  radical  words  in  a  formed  language 
may  be  faid,  in  one  fenfe,  to  be  the  firft 
words  of  the  language,  and  accordingly  are 
called  primitives*  But  fuch  words  are  far 
from  being -the  firft  invented  words:  For 
the  barbarous  languages  having  no  compo*- 
iition  or  derivation,  can  have  no  roots;  but 
they  belong  only  to  artificial  languages,  and 
are  the  invention  of  the  grammatical  art,  to 
make  the  words  of  a  language  conned  and 

*  Dr  Smith  on  the  formation  of  language,  in  the  be- 
ginning. 

Vol-  L  O  o 
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hang  together,  and  to  fave  the  too  great 
multiplication  of  them,  as  (hall  be  after- 
wards (hewn.  And,  in  general,  it  is  in  vain 
to  feek  for  any  thing  like  art  in  the  truly 
primitive  languages;  which  being  produced 
by  the  neceffities  of  life,  and  ufed  only  to 
ferve  the  purpofe  of  thofe  neceffities,  had  at 
firft  no  rule  or  analogy  of  any  kind :  So 
thai,  whatever  we  find  like  art  or  regularity 
in  them,  we  arc  fure  is  an  improvement  of 
the  original  jargon. 

There  is  another  queftion  concerning  lan- 
guage that  has  been  much  agitated,  name- 
ly, Which  is  the  truly  primitive  language 
from  whence  all  the  others  are  derived? 
Bnt  firft  I  think  it  ought  to  be  determined, 
whether  there  be  any  one  primitive  lan- 
guage. Upon  the  fuppofition  indeed,  that 
language  could  not  have  been  invented  by 
man,  but  was  revealed  from  heaven,  it  is  e* 
vident,  that  this  revealed  language  is  the  on- 
ly primitive  one,  and  that  all  the  other  lan- 
guages of  the  world  are  only  diale&s  of  it, 
more  or  lefs  pure.  And  then  the  queftion 
will  be,  Whether  that  firft  language  is  yet 
extant  ?  or,  if  it  be  loft,  What  language  now 
remaining  comes  the  neareft  to  it?  But, 
on  the  other  hand,  fuppofing  language  to  be 
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the  invention  of  man,  (and  it  is  upon  that  fup* 
poiition  I  proceedj,  1  fee  no  reafon  to  believe, 
that  it  was  invented   only  by  one  nation, 
and  in  one  part  of  the  earth ;  and  that  all  the 
many  different  languages  fpokenin  Europe, 
Afia,  Africa,  America,  and  the  new  world 
that  we  have  now  difcovered  in  the  South 
fea,  are  derived  all  from  this  common  parent* 
And,  accordingly,  I  have  all  along  fpoken, 
not  of  one  primitive  language,  but  of  pri- 
mitive languages  in  general.     At  the  fame 
time,  I  am  far  from  being  of  opinion,  that 
every  nation  has  invented  the  language  it 
ufes  :     On  the  contrary,  I  am  perfuaded, 
that  fo  difficult  an  art  as  language  has  not 
been    the    invention    of    many     nations; 
but  having  been  once  invented,  and  being 
by  its  nature  of  long  duration,  as  well  as 
eafy  communication,  it  has   been  propaga- 
ted to  countries  very  diftant  from  thofe  where 
it  was  firft  invented.     But  the  duration  and 
propagation  of  language  is  a  curious  fub- 
je£t,  which  deferves  to  be  confidered  and 
explained  at  fome  length ;   after  which,  we 
fhall  be  better  able  to  judge  whether  one 
language  could  be  fpread  all  over  the  face 
pf  the  earth, 

Go* 
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CHAP.       XII, 

f. 

Of  the  Duration  of  Language**  and  the  Fa- 
cility of  its  Propagation.— Of  the  Celtic* 
and  the  great  Extent  of  Country  over 
which  it  isfpread.-^Ofthe  Teutonic,  and 
its  Propagation.*~-Of  the  Greek  and  La* 
tin>  and  their  Connection  with  the  Teuto- 
nic— That  the  Latin  is  the  fame  Lan- 
guage with  the  antient  Pelajgic ;  and  of 
the  Affinity  betwixt  the  Latin  and  He- 
brew;— aljo  betwixt  the  Latin  and  Her 
trufcan, 

AS  language  is  among  the  firft  arts  in-* 
vented  by  men,  fo  it  is  among  the 
laft  that  are  loft.  It  cannot  be  totally  and  at 
opce  loft,  except  by  the  total  definition  of 
the  nation,  either  by  forac  natural  calamity, 
like  that  of  the  Atlantic  ifland  finking,  as  it 
\s  faid,  intp  the  fea,  or  by  the  extirpation  of 
war.  In  this  laft  way  the  Celtic  language 
was  loft  in  England,  when  it  was  conquered 
\>y  the  Saxons,  and  was  prcferved  only  in  &$ 
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mountains  of  Wales,  which  were  not  con- 
quered by  them.  But,  in  the  cafe  of  moft 
other  conquefts*  the  language  of  a  country 
has  not  been  totally  loft,  but  mixed  with  that 
of  the  conquerors;  and  out  of  that  mixture 
a  corrupt  language  produced.  This  was  the 
cafe  of  the  conqueft  of  the  feverat  provinces 
of  the  Roman  empire  by  the  northern  na- 
tions. In  Italy,  for  example,  the  language 
that  took  place  after  it  was  fubdued  by  the 
Lombards,  was  a  mixture  of  Latin  and  the 
language  of  that  people,  which  is  the  pre- 
fent  Italian.  In  France,  after  the  conqueft 
of  the  Franks,  the  Language  was  mixed  of 
Latin,  of  Tudefque,  or  Teutonic,  which 
was  the  language  of  the  Franks,  and  of 
what  ftill  remained  of  the  antient  language 
of  the  country,  viz.  the  Celtic;  and  of  thofe 
three  languages  the  modern  French  is  com- 
pofed  *,  but  principally  of  Latin. 

But  it  has  fometimes  happened,  that  the 
conquered  retained  their  language  entire, 
and  that  even  the  conquerors  adopted  it* 
This  was  the  cafe  when  the  conquered  na- 
tion was  much  more  numerous  than  the 

*  See  Motif.  BuUit's  preface  to  his  Celtic  Di&ioaary* 

O  o  3 
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conquerors.  For  example,  when  the  Nor- 
mans conquered  England;  a$  they  did  not, 
like  the  Saxons,  extirpate  the  people,  and 
as  they  were  but  a  Tmall  number,  compa- 
red with  the  body  of  the  Englifh  nation, 
Englifh  continued  to  be  the  language  of  the 
country,  notvuthftanding  that  the  Norman 
was  the  language  of  the  court  and  of  the 
law,  and  that  the  Normans,  for  many  years 
after  the  conqueft,  were  poffeffed  of  all  the 
great  baronies,  and  held  all  the  offices  of 
dignity  and  truft  in  the  kingdom;  yet,  un- 
der all  thofe  difad vantages,  the  Englifh  lan- 
guage ftood  its  ground,  and  at  laft  prevail- 
ed over  the  Norman,  and  came  to  be  the 
general  language  of  the  country.  In  like 
manner,  and  for  the  fame  reafon,  the  Tar- 
tars, tho*  they  have  conquered  China  thrice, 
and  are  now,  and  have  been  for  many  years,* 
in  poffeffion  of  it,  have  not  cftablifhed  thei* 
language  there  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  the 
Chinefe  is  not  only  the  language  of  the; 
country,  but  even  of  the  court,  and  of  all 
kinds  of  public  bufineft.  The  Romans 
likewife,  when  they  conquered  Greece,  did 
not  make  their  language  triumph  there  as 
well  as  their  arms ;  not  only  for  the  reatbn 
I  have  mentioned,  via*  the  Imallnefsof  their 
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numbers,  but  for  another  r c  afbn*  as  1  imagine, 
namely,  the  greater  excellency  of  the  Greek 
tongue,  which  made  it  in  time  prevail  even 
over  the  language  of  their  conquerors.  Thi* 
happened  after  the  feat  of  the  empire  was 
removed  to  Constantinople :  For,  though  La- 
tin continued  to  be  the  language  of  the 
court  at  Conftantinople,  and  was  the  lan- 
guage of  the  law  for  more  than  two  hun- 
dred years  after*  down  to  the  time  of  Jufti- 
nian  the  Emperor,  who  compiled  a  great 
body  of  law  in  that  language,  which  is  the 
Roman  law  that  we  ufe  at  this  day;  yet  the 
Greek  at  lad  prevailed,  infomuch  that,  with- 
in lefs  than  a  hundred  years  after  Juftinian, 
they  were  obliged  to  tranflate  his  collection 
into  Greek  *.  And  when  Conftantinople  was 
taken  by  the  Turks,  the  Latin  was  as  much 
loft  in  the  Eaftern  empire,  as  the  Greek 
was  in  the  Weft. 

For  the  reafon  laft  mentioned,  the  very 
reverfe  has  happened  infome  inftances,  (fuch 
is  the  variety  of  human  affairs  in  the  mat- 
ter of  language,  as  well  as   in  every  thing 

*  This  tranflation  is  what  is  called  the  Bajtliea\  and 
has  been  much  ufed  by  Cujatsur,  and  other  learned  law- 
yer* in.  explaining  and  correcting  Jufttnian's  collec- 
tion. 

O04 
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clfc)  ;  and  the  language  of  the  conquerors* 
though  few  in  number,  has  become  the  lan- 
guage of  the  conquered  nation.  Thus* 
wheft  the  Incasof  Peru  conquered  the  feveral 
provinces  of  that  country,  they-  introduced, 
with  their  other  arts,  their  language,  which 
the  people  learned,  infteadof  the  barbarous 
jargon  that  they  fpokc  before  *;  and  the 
fame,  I  am  perfuaded,  was  the  cafe  of  the 
barbarous  inhabitants  of  Greece  when  they 
were  conquered,  or  rather  tamed  and  civili- 
zed, by  the  Pelafgi. — But  of  this  I  will 
fpeak  more  hereafter.  The  Romans  too 
endeavoured  to  make  their  language  univer* 
fal  through  the  whole  orbis  Romanus;  and, 
in  fome  of  the  provinces,  particularly  in 
Gaul,  they  did  make  the  Latin  the  prevail- 
ing language.  But  ftill  the  Celtic  continu* 
ed  to  be  fpoken,  at  leaft  among  the  lower 
fort  of  people :  and  it  is  for  this  reafon  that, 
as  I  have  juft  now  bbferved,  the  French 
has  at  this  day  fome  Celtic  in  its  composi- 
tion. 

And  not  only  is  language  the  longeft  li- 
ved of  all  the  arts  of  men,  but  it  may  be  faid 

*  Gartilaffb  dela  Vega**  Royal  Commentaries  of  Vent, 
Ztf.  7.  c,  l./.  149. .-  c.  3./.  253.  etfeff. 
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to  live  even  after  its  death:  For  by  the 
writing-art  languages  have  been  preferved 
many  hundred  years  after  they  ceafed  to  be 
living.  In  this  way  the  learned  languages 
of  Greek  and  Latin  continue  (till  to  be  the 
admiration  and.  delight  of  the  fcholar;  and 
the  Hebrew,  which  has  ceafed  to  be  fpoken 
thefe  two  thoufand  years,  (for  it  appears  to 
me  that  the  genuine  Hebrew  was  loft  a- 
mong  the  Jews  as  a  living  language  during 
the  Babylonifh  captivity),  is  ftill  to  be  un- 
derftood.  And  what  is  yet  more  extraordi- 
nary, fome  languages,  even  without  literary 
monuments,  have  been  preferved  in  the 
countries  where  they  were  fpoken,  long  after 
they  ceafed  to  be  fpoken.  This  happens  by 
the  names  of  places;  for  in  this  way  the 
Celtic  is  preferved,  both  in  France  and 
Spain,  without  any  written  monuments: 
And  indeed  there  are  very  few  fuch  monu- 
ments of  that  language  to  be  found  any 
where*  As  language  therefore  is  the  moft 
lafting  of  all  the  memorials  of  men ;  fo,  of 
language  itfelf,  the  names  of  places  are  what 
laft  the  longeft. 

Another  obfervation  that  I  will  here  make 
concerning  language  is,  that  it  is  not  only 
moft  permanent  and  durable,  but  it  is  bj^e  of 
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thofe  arts  which  men  eafily  carry  about  with 
them,  and  perhaps  is  that  of  all  others  which 
is  the  moft  eafily  communicated,  efpecially 
to  thofe  who  have  been  in  the  ufe  of  fpeak- 
ing  any  other  language ;  for  to  a  mute  fa- 
rage  it  would,  I  believe,  be  of  very  diffi- 
cult communication.     It  is  by  this  proper- 
ty of  language  that  the  fame  languages  have 
been  propagated  to  fo  many  parts  of  this 
earth :  For  where-ever  the  people  who  fpoke 
them  went,  there  alfo  the  language  would 
go.     Now,  as  in  the  early  ages  of  the  world 
the  migrations  of  nations,  or  of  colonies  from 
them,  were  very  frequent,  it  happened  in 
that  way   that   languages  were  very  far 
fpread  :     So  that  there  is  nothing  more  cer- 
tain, than  that  every  country  has  not  invent- 
ed a  language  for  itfelf ;   but,  on  the  con- 
trary, there  is  the  greateft  reafon,  as  1  have 
faid,  to  believe,  that  language  has  been  the 
invention  but  of  few  countries,  and  that  from 
thofe  countries  it  has  been  propagated  to 
many  others.     It  is  of  this  propagation  of 
language  that  I  am  now  to  fpeak;   and  I 
will  begin  with  the  language  of  the  Celts, 
who  certainly,  if  not  the  moft  antient,  were 
among  the  moft  antient  inhabitants  of  Eu- 
rope. 
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The  Celtic,  if  I  can  helieve  the  accounts 
I  have  heard  of  it,  is  fpread  over  a  great 
part  of  the  world,  and  is  to  be  found  ia 
places  fo  remote  from  one  another,  as  fhewst 
that  there  mull  have  been  a  moft  extraordi- 
nary intercourfe  and  communication  among 
men  in  antient  times.  The  French  Jefuit 
above  mentioned,  from  whom  I  got  my  in- 
formation concerning  the  language  of  the 
Albinaquois,  told  me  as  a  fa£t  which  he  him- 
felf  could  atteft,  that  one  of  his  miffion  ha- 
ving loft  his  way  in  the  woods,  and  ftrolled 
into  the  country  of  the  Efquimaux,  ftaid  long 
enough  there  to  learn  the  language  of  that 
people ;  after  which  he  came  back  again  to 
his  countrymen ;  and  happening  one  day  to 
go  aboard  a  French  £hip  at  Quebec,  he  found 
there  among  the  failors  a  Bajque*  that  is,  a 
native  of  the  country  at  the  foot  of  the  Py- 
renean  mountains  on  the  fide  of  France, 
whom,  by  his  knowledge  of  the  Efquimaux 
language,  he  underftood  very  well,  and  the 
Bafque  likewife  underftood  him,  fo  that  they 
converfed  together.  Now  the  language  that 
the  Balques  fpeak  is  undoubtedly  a  d;ale£fc 
of  the  Celtic  *;   and  it  is  now  difcovered* 

•  This  is  a  fad  difpntcd   by  fomej   and  there  is  a 
Spaniih  dictionary  and  grammar  of  the  Biicayaa  Jan* 
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that  the  Efquimaux  language  is  the  fame 
which  is  fpoken  by  the  natives  of  Green- 
land. So  it  appears,  that  the  Celtic  was  not 
only  the  antient  language  of  France,  Spain, 
Britain,  and  Ireland,  but  that  it  has  fpread 
itfelf  over  the  northern  parts  of  Europe  and 
America. 

And  further,  with  refpe&  to  this  language, 
I  am  informed  by  a  gentleman  from  the 
highlands  of  Scotland,  who  was  fome  years 

guage,  which  is  a  dialed  of  the  Bafque  fpoken  on  the 
other  fide  of  the  Pyrennees :  And  from  this  grammar 
and  dictionary  it  appears,  as  it  is  faid,  that  there  is  no 
connection  betwixt  it  and  that  dialect  of  the  Celtic  fpo- 
ken in  the  highlands  of  Scotland,  commonly  called  the 
Gaelic  or  Erfe.  On  the  other  hand,  I  am  credibly  in- 
formed, that  a  Welch  gentleman,  of  the  name  of  Wil- 
liams, who  was  fome  time  in  the  country  of  the  Bafques, 
fays,  that,  at  firft,  indeed  he  did  not  underftand  their 
language;  but,  -  when  he  had  been  fome  time  among 
them,  he  difcorered  that  the  difference  betwixt  it  and 
the  Welch  was  in  the  pronunciation,  more  than  in  the 
words ;  fo  that  he  came  foon  to  underftand  them,  and 
they  him.  It  is,  however,  probable,  that,  if  he  had  on- 
ly feen  the  words  in  a  grammar  or  dictionary,  written 
in  the  letters  to  be  founded  after  the  Spanifh  famion* 
he  would  hardly  hate  difcovered  any  affinity.  Befides 
this,  there  is  a  curious  fact,  related  by  Lhoyd  in  his 
,  Archseologia,  that  the  names  for  numbers,  in  the  Bif- 
cayan  language,  are  the  names  of  the  fingers  in  Welch* 
So  that  the  name  of  xht  thumb  ftands  for  w;  the  name 
of  theyfrgftger,  for  tv*%  &c 
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in  Florida  in  a  public  chara&er,  that  the 
language  of  the  natives  there  has  a  great  af- 
finity with  that  dialed  of  the  Celtic  which 
is  fpoken  in  thofe  highlands;  and  particu- 
larly, that  their  form  of  falutation,  by  which 
they  alk  you,  Arc  you  well?  is  the  very 
fame  *. 


*  It  feems  very  extroardinary  how  the  Celtic  lan« 
guage  fhould  have  found  its  way  from  Europe,  or  the 
north-moft  part  of  America,  to  a  country  fo  very  re- 
mote as  Florida,  through  fo  many  nations,  who,  as  far 
as  we  know,  fpeak  languages  altogether  different.  But 
there  is  a  facl  related  by  one  Herbert,  a  Welchman,  that 
will  account  for  it.  This  Herbert  was  a  great  traveller 
in  the  laft  century,  and  has  publifhed  a  book  of  travels, 
in  which  he  has  taken  occafion  to  relate,  that  a  difpute 
having  happened  about  the  fucceffion  of  the  kingdom 
of  Wales  in  the  twelfth  century,  the  party  that  was 
worfted,  with  their  prince  at  their  head,  imbarked,  and 
went  in  fearch  of  a  country  where  they  might  live 
quiedy ;  and  having  directed  their  courfe  weft  ward,  af- 
ter a  long  navigation,  they  landed  fomewhere  in  the 
gulf  of  Mexico,  and  made  a  fettlement  there.  After 
which  a  part  of  them  having  returned  to  Wales,  came 
back  again  with  more  (hips,  and  a  greater  number  of 
men,  in  order  to  reinforce  the  colony,  which  had  been 
much  weakened  by  the  attacks  of  the  natives.  This,  our 
author  fays,  is  recorded  by  feveral  Welih  hiftorians; 
and  he  fpeaks  of  it  as  a  fa&  that  cannot  be  conteltcd. 
And  indeed  the  truth  of  it  is  ftrongly  fupported  by 
phe  affinity  which  the  gentleman  above  mentioned  ob- 
ftryed  betwixt  the  language  of  Florida  and  the  Celtic, 
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rope :  And  they  appear  to  me  to  have  been 
conveyed  and  propagated  in  two  feveral 
ways,  and  by  two  feveral  nations  ;  by  the 
Phoenicians  by  fea,  and  the  Pelafgi  by 
land.     Of  thefe  laft,  and  of  their  intercourfe 

ed  himfelf  very  much  to  the  ftudy  of  their  geometry 
and  aftronomy.  He  tells  us,  lib.  7.  de  leg.  pag.  900. 
edit.  Ficini,  that  the  Egyptians  knew  a  thing,  relating 
to  the  principles  of  geometry,  which  the  Greeks,  even  in 
his  time,  did  not  generally  know,  and  which,  from  what 
he  fays,  I  fhould  imagine  he  only,  and  perhaps  like  wife 
Eudoxus,  who  was  with  him  in  Egypt  flu  dying  geome- 
try, knew,  tho'  the  ignorance  of  it  was,  he  fays, 
ihameful,  and  not  human,  but  brutifh,  or  fainijh,  as  he 
exprefles  it,  v«faf  **  tttfy*irifft  *\x  t/»»**  rn*f  pnx***  0{ift- 
lt«r«f .  It  was  an  ignorance,  fays  he,  that  made  me  blufh, 
not  only  for  myfelf,  but  for  all  my  countrymen.  And 
what  is  this  fo  fhametul  ignorance  ?  I  doubt  it  is  that  of 
every  man,  who  has  not  very  accurately  ftudied  geome- 
try, and  underftands,  what  may  be  called  the  g metaphys- 
eal principles  ©f  it.  And  I  very  much  fufped,  that  we 
ihould  not  at  this  day  have  known  it,  if  Plato  had  not 
brought  it  with  him  from  Egypt,  and  Euclid  publifhed 
it  in  his  elements.  The  queftion  is  concerning  the  na- 
ture of  a  thing,  which  runs  through  geometry  and  arith- 
metic, and  all  fciences  of  quantity,  I  mean  ratio ,  whether 
it  can  exift  betwixt  magnitudes  of  different  kinds,  fuch 
as  length  and  breadth,  compared  with  one  another, 
qr  either  of  them,  with  depth.  The  Greeks  in  Plato's 
tjme  believed  that  it  might.  But  the  Egyptians  taught 
tfrem  better.  And  accordingly,  Euclid  has  defined  ratio, 
to  be  "  the  relation  of  two  magnitudes  of  the  fame  kind^ 
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with  Egypt,  I  have  faid  fomething  already, 
and  fliall  prefently  fay  more.  And  as  to 
the  Phoenicians,  they  once  dwelt  upon  the 

*  to  one  another  with  refpect  to  quantity,"  *•{•;  w1#  Stu 
/Kffffoy  6ft${n*f  n  Kara  wnXutflnl*  wgof  «AAjjA*  wuc  Cxiertf » 
Def.  3.  lib.  5.  Plato,  in  the  fequel  of  this  paflage,  plainly- 
enough  infinuates,  that  the  doctrine  of  incommenfurables 
was  known  to  the  Egyptians,  but  not  known  to  many 
of  the  Greeks  in  his  time. 

That  all  the  Greeks  were  not  fo  candid  and  ingenuous 
as  Plato,  but  that  many  of  them  affumed  the  merit  of 
inventing  what  they  brought  with  them  from  Egypt,  is 
a  fact  that  cannot  be  controverted.  Herodotus,  when  he 
tells  us,  that  the  doctrine  of  the  tranfmigration  of  fouls 
was  an  Egyptian  doctrine,  fays,  at  the  fame  time,  that 
certain  Greeks  pretended  it  was  their  own,  whofe  names, 
fays  he,  tho'  I  know,  I  will  not  mention;  lib.  2.  cap.  123. 1 
am  unwilling  to  believe,  that  fo  great  a  philofopher  as 
Pythagoras  was  capable  of  fuch  a  deceit.  But  it  is 
well  known,  that  his  followers  afcribed  to  him  the  inven- 
tion of  every  thing  that  he  taught  them,  tho'  I  doubt 
much,  for  my  own  part,  whether  he  really  invented  any 
thing  of  any  value.  We  are  told  by  Simplicius,  in  his  com- 
mentary on  the  firft  book  of  Ariftotle's  phyfics,  that  the 
Pythagoreans  knew  a  method  of  fquaringthe  circle,  that 
is,  as  I  underftand  it,  of  coming  as  near  to  it  as  is  neceflary 
for*  any  practical  ufe.  Now,  I  think  it  is  highly  pro- 
bable, that  this  was  not  invented  either  by  Pytha- 
goras or  any  of  his  followers,  but  that  he  learned 
it  from  his  mafters,  the  Egyptian  priefts.  And  if 
they  knew  this,  how  ridiculous  is  it  to  fupppfe,  that  they 
did  not  know  that  the  fquare  of  the  hypotenufe  in  a 
right-angled  triangle,  is  equal  to  the  fquares  of  the  fides 
^containing  the  right  angle  J 

Rr4 
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Red  fea,  as  Herodotus  informs  us,  nearer  to 
the  Egyptians;  and,  if  they  were  not  a 
colony  of  theirs,  had  certainly  a  clofe  inter- 
courfe  with  them,  in  confeqiience  of  which 
they  learned  to  circumcife  themfelves,  as  the 
fame  author  tells  us  *.  And  it  appears  they 
were  fo  much  connected  with  them  as  to  be 
admitted  to  a  participation  of  their  religi- 
on and  worfliip :  For  we  are  told  likewife 
by  Herodotus  %  that  they  carried  upon  the 
prows  of  their  gallies  an  image  of  the  god 
Vulcan,  fuch  as  that  which  the  Egyptians 
worfhipped  in  the  adyta  of  their  temples. 

Thefe  things  being  premifed,  we  are  now 
to  inquire,  Whether  the  art  of  language, 
as  well  as  other  arts,  may  not  have  come  to 
the  Weftern  world  from  Egypt  ?  And  whe- 
ther that  language,  which  I  have  fhewn 
was  univerfal  over  Europe,  and  a  great 
part  of  Afia,  was  not  originally  the  language 
of  Egypt? 

If  fuch  was  the  cafe,  the  nations  wfto 
fpoke  this  language  muft  have  had,  fonie 
way  or  other,  a  communication  with  Egypt; 
and  all  or  moft  of  them  had  that  communi- 
cation, if  we  can  believe  the  hiftory  of  the 

#  Lib.  2.  c.  1 04. 
t  Lib.  3.f.  37. 
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Egyptians,  of  which  Herodotus  has  given 
us  fo  exa£t  an  account.  For,  not  to  men- 
tion the  conquefts  of  their  god  Ofiris*  their 
king  Sefoftris.  traverfed,  with  a  great  army, 
almoft  all  the  world  that  was  then  known, 
and  left  monuments  of  himfelf  in  feveral 
countries,  fome  of  which  were  ftill  remain- 
ing in  the  days  of  Herodotus.  Among 
other  monuments,  it  is  likely,  he  left  his  lan- 
guage in  feveral  places,  as  he  certainly  did  in 
Colchis,  where  he  left  a  colony,  who,  at 
the  time  Herodotus  wrote,  lived  according 
to  the  manners  of  the  Egyptians  *,  and 
fpoke  their  language.  And,  if  it  be  further 
true,  that  they  planted  a  colony,  not  only 
there,  but  in  many  other  parts  of  the  world, 
as  Diodorus  informs  us  they  pretended,  in 
that  way  we  can  account  for  all  the  lan- 
guages I  have  mentioned  being  dialers  of 
the  Egyptian:  For  that  the  Egyptians  learn- 
ed their  language  from  any  of  thofe  #ther 
nations,  there  is  not,  I  think,  the  leaft  proof 
or  probability. 

But,  if  we  ihould  difbelieve  every  thing 
that  the  Egyptians  have  faid  of  themfelves, 
it  is  impoffible  that  we  can  reject  what  tlje 

*  fJ6.  2.  c.  104.  etfejfy 
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Greeks  have  told  us  of  their  intercourfe 
with  that  nation,  unlefs  we  have  a  mind  to 
rejeft  at  the  fame  time  all  antient  hiftory. 
Now,  according  to  the  Greek  accounts,  they 
had  a  communication  with  Egypt,  not  only 
by  the  means  of  Greek  travellers  into  that 
country,  in  which  way  I  do  not  think  their 
language  was  brought  into  Greece;  but 
chiefly  by  the  means  of  ftrangers  from  that 
country,  who  came  and  fettled  in  Greece, 
and  became  governing  perfons,  and  foun- 
ders of  ftates  there.  Of  this  kind  I  hold 
Deucalion  to  have  been,  and  Inachus  the 
firft  king  in  Greece,  as  Danaus  and  Cecrops 
certainly  were;  and  likewife  Cadmus,  who, 
though  he  came  into  Greece  immediately 
from  Phoenicia,  was  originally  from  Egypt. 
But,  befides  thofe  patriarchs  of  the  Greeks, 
as  I  may  call  them,  it  appears  to  me,  that 
the  Pelafgi,  the  firft  civilizers  of  Greece,  and 
whofe  language  I  think  I  have  proved  was 
the  (frigin  of  the  Greek  language,  were  ei- 
ther fome  colony  of  the  Egyptians,  or,  by 
intercourfe  with  them,  had  learned,  not 
only  their  religion  and  arts,  but  their  lan- 
guage. 

It  is  certain  that  the  Pelafgi  were  the  firft 

sivilizers  of  Greece;  and  I  think  I  have 
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fhewn,  that,  among  other  arts  which  they 
brought  into  Greece,  they  introduced  their 
language.  Further,  it  is  evident,  that  they 
came  from  Afia ;  and  as  to  their  intercourfe 
with  Egypt*  we  are  told  by  Herodotus,  that 
they  brought  into  Greece  from  Egypt  the 
names  of  the  gods.  And  if  Herodotus  had 
not  told  us  fo,  from  what  other  country 
than  Egypt  could  they  have  brought  the  gods 
of  Egypt?  And  it  further  appears,  that 
they  not  only  knew  the  popular  religion  of 
the  country,  but  were  initiated  into  their 
myfteries :  For  it  was  from  Egypt  that  they 
brought  the  Samothracian  myfteries,  themoft 
antient  and  moft  refpe&able  of  all  the  Greek 
piyfteries,  Thefe  myfteries  were  in  ho- 
nour of  the  Cabiri  *,  moft  venerable  deities 
of  Egypt,  into  whofe  temple  none  was  per- 
mitted to  enter  but  the  prieft  f .  The  con- 
clufion  that  I  draw  from  thefe  fads  is,  that 
the  Pelafgi  were  either  one  of  the  many  co- 
lonies that  came  out  of  Egypt,  or  were  fo 
intimately  connected  with  the  Egyptians  as 
to  have  learned  their  language,  as  well  as 
(heir  religion  and  arts, 

#  HeroJct.  hh  2.  c*  51  ^ 
■J*  Ibid  Jib.  3.  c.  37, 
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This  conclufion,  I  think,  muft  appear 
extremely  probable,  efpecially  as  it  is  not 
coittradi&ed  by  any  antient  author;  for 
none  of  them  has  faid  any  thing  concern- 
ing the  origin  of  the  Pelafgi.  But  the  e- 
vidence  becomes  much  ftronger,  and  in- 
deed amounts  to  a  proof  as  clear  as  can  be 
expedted  in  matters  of  fuch  remote  anti- 
quity, if  we  attend  to  what  Herodotus  has 
faid,  That  the  Dorians  were  Pelafgi ;  and 
that  the  leaders,  of  the  Dorians  were  from 
Egypt  *.  Now  what  language  can  we  fup- 
pofe  thofe  Egyptians  leaders  to  have  fpoken 
other  than  the  Egyptian  ?  And  is  it  to  be 
believed,  that  the  Dorians  fpoke  a  different 
language  from  their  leaders  ?  For,  fup- 
pofe  they  had  fpoken  a  different  language 
when  thofe  leaders  came  among  them,  it 
is  natural  to  think,  that  the  fame  thing 
would  have  happened  to  the  Dorians,  as 
Herodotus  tells  us  happened  to  the  Athe- 
nians when  the  Pelafgi  governed  Athens, 
namely,  that  they  would  adopt  the  language 
of  their  governors.  And  as  to  the  later  E- 
gyptian  ftrangers,  fuch  as  Danaus  or  Cad- 
jnus,  that  came  into  Greece  after  the  Pelafgi 

•  HerodoU  lib.  6.  cap.  53. 
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were  eftablifhed  there,  they  muft  have  un^ 
derftood,  and  been  able  to  fpeak,  the  lan- 
guage of  the  country ;  otherwife,  I  think, 
it  is  impoflible  that  they  could  have  got 
fuch  an  afcendency  over  the  people  as  to 
become  kings  and  rulers  among  them,  not 
by  force,  which  it  is  certain  they  did  not 
ufe,  but  by  perfuafion  *. 

Thus,  I  think,  I  have  proved,  that  one 
race  of  the  Greeks,  viz.  the  Dorians,  fpoke 
a  dialed  of  the  Egyptian  language.  But 
what  fliall  we  fay  of  the  other  race,  the  Io- 
nians,  whom  only  Herodotus  will  allow  to 
be  the  true  Hellens  or  Greeks  ?  I  fay,  in 
thefirft  place,  that  the  Doric,  and  Attic,  or 
Ionic,  are  clearly  diale&s  of  the  fame  lan- 
guage ;  fo  that,  if  we  admit  the  Doric  to  be 
Egyptian,  it  is  impoflible  we  can  deny  the 
Attic  to  be  fo  likewife.  And  as  to  the  no- 
tion of  the  Pelafgi  or  Dorians  having  chan- 
ged their  language  after  they  came  into 
Greece,  and  adopted  the  language  of  the 
people  whom  they  governed,  I  have  endea- 
voured to  fhew,  that  it  is  without  founda- 
tion, and  contrary  to  all  probability.     But, 

*  See  this  argument  *ery  well  handled  by  Squire,  b 
his  Inquiry,  which  I  quoted  before,  into  the  origin  of  the 
Greek  language,^.  3./.  173. 
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ndfy,  Suppofe  we  fhould  admit  this  to  have 
happened,  however  improbable,  and  that 
the  Attic  or  Ionic  is  the  true  original  Greek 
language  which  the  Pelafgi  learned  after 
they  came  into  Greece;  I  fay,  that  the  lan- 
guage of  Athens,  the  principal  city  of  the 
Ionians,  was  originally  Egyptian ;  becaufe 
the  Athenians  were  an  Egyptian  colony* 
This  is  a  curious  fa&  of  antient  hiftory,  not 
commonly  known ;  and  as  it  belongs  to  our 
fubjed,  I  will  ftate  the  evidence  of  it  at  fome 
length :  In  doing  which  I  am  aflifted  by 
a  French  diflertation  on  the  fubjeft,  lately 
publifhed  by  the  fociety  of  antiquaries  in 
London, 

And,  in  ih&firft  place,  if  we  can  believe 
the  Egyptians  themfelves,  there  is  no  doubt 
of  the  matter.  For,  as  Diodorus  Siculus  in- 
forms us  *,  among  many  other  colonies 
which  they  pretended  to  have  fettled  in  dif-* 
ferent  parts  of  the  world,  they  faid  the  city 
of  Athens  was  one ;  and  they  were  fo  par- 
ticular as  to  name  the  nome  or  diftridt  in  E- 
gypt  from  whence  this  colony  came,  viz. 
the  diftridt  of  Sdis.  And  accordingly  Plato 
tells  us  t>  that  the  Saites  confidered  the  A- 

*  JJb.  I.  cap.  28.  edit.Wejfeling% 
t  75a*.  3./.  21.  cdit.Scrrani. 
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thenians  as  related  to  them ;  and  on  that  ac- 
count treated  Solon  with  great  kindnefs 
when  he  came  among  them,  and  inftruSed 
him  in  antient  hiftory;  telling  him,  among 
other  things,  the  ftory  of  the  Atlantic  ifland, 
which  Plato  has  related  in  the  Timaeus.  The 
Egyptians  further,  according  to  Diodorus  *f 
faid,  that  Erechtheus,  who  is  commonly 
reckoned  the  fixth  King  of  Athens,  was  an 
Egyptian;  and  did,  on  account  of  that  rela- 
tion of  the  Athenians  to  the  Egyptians,  im- 
port into  Attica,  from  Egypt,  a  quantity  of 
corn  in  a  time  of  great  drought,  which  had 
produced  a  famine  in  Attica ;  and  for  this 
fervice  was  made  king  of  the  country.  This 
account  of  Erechtheus  muft  be  allowed  to  be 
at  leaft  more  credible,  than  the  ftory  which 
the  Greeks  told  of  him,  that  he  fprung  out 
of  the  earth  f;  and  was  fo  far  confirmed  by 
the  Athenians  themfelves,  as  the  fame  Di- 
odorus tells  us,  that  they  admitted  there  was 
a  great  fcarcity  of  corn  in  Attica  in  the  reign 
of  Erechtheus,  and  that  then  Ceres  came 
among  them,  and  gave  them  corn ;  the  mean- 
ing of  which  fable,  the  Egyptians  faid,  was, 

*  Ubifufra. 

f  Herodot.  lib.  8.  cap.  55.  Etfltf   tt  rn  **j«x#A*  T#«fy 
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that    Erechtheus,    along   with    the    corn, 
brought  with  him  from  Egypt  themyfteries 
of  that  goddefs,  and  eflablifhed  them  in  E- 
leufis  in  Attica,  from  whence  they  were 
called  the  Eleufinian  myfieries*  Now,  if  it  be 
admitted,  that  there  was  at  that  time  an  im- 
portation of  corn  into  Attica,  I  think  it  could 
hardly  be  from  any  other  country  than  E- 
gvpt,  which,  by  its  nature,  could  not  fuffer 
famine  from  the  want  of  rain,  the  caufe,  as 
it  is  faid,  of  the  famine  at  that  time  in  At- 
tica, and,  as  Diodorus  tells  us,   in  almoft 
^yery  part  of  the  known  world,   except  E- 
gypt.     It  muft  therefore,  I  think,  be  allow- 
ed, that  the  Egyptian  ftory  is  at  leaft  a  pro- 
bable one,  and  agreeable  to  what  the  Athe- 
nians themfelves  relate. 

Further,  that  the  Athenians  were  a  colony 
of  the  Saites,  was  the  opinion  of  Theopom- 
pus,  a  very  learned  Greek  hiftorian,  whofe 
diligence,  and  the  expence  as  well  as  the 
pains  he  was  at  to  inform  himfelf  of  fads, 
and  particularly  concerning  the  origin  of 
nations  and  cities,  Dionyfius  the  Halicarnaf- 
fian  very  much  commends  *•  The  work 
of  Theopompus  is  loft;  but  the  fa&  is  re- 

*  D'tonyf.  Halkarn.  Efiiftoli  ad  Pomp,  dc  B{floricit,p.  131. 
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lated  by  Eufebius,  in  his  Praeparatio  Evan-> 
gelicailib.  I  o.cap.  1 0.^.491. ;  andalfo  by  Pro* 
clus  the  philofopher,  in  his  commentary  upon 
the  Timaeus  of  Plato,  p.  30. ;  who  informs 
us,  at  the  fame  time,  that  Callifthenes  and 
Phanodemus  averred  the  contrary  of  this, 
viz.  That  the  Saites  were  a  colony  of  the 
Athenians;  and  he  mentions  Atticus,  a 
Platonic  philofopher  of  later  times,  who 
fays,  that  Theopompus,  through  envy,  in- 
verted the  ftory.  And  he  adds,  that  in  At- 
ticus's  time  there  came  certain  perfons  from 
Sais  to  Athens  to  renew  their  relation  and 
connexion  with  the'  Athenians  f. 

From  all  thefe  accounts,  one  thing  ap- 
pears to  be  evident,  that  there  was  a  con- 
nedion  betwixt  the  Saites  and  Athenians, 
and  that  cither  the  Saites  were  a  colony  of 
the  Athenians,  or.  the  Athenians  of  the 
Saites.     Now,  I  think  the  learned  reader 

f  As  this  work  ofProclus  is  not  in  the  hands  of  every 
body,  I  have  excerpted  the  paflage,  which"  runs  thus:  — 

5*<r«»  M*C»«  ymrfe  *.  eitimcttf  Sf  ****■«*„  twocxov* 
{leg.  mwmvt]  *flm>  «mt  (fartf.  Arlu*9  i  nx*%flx*f9 
itx  B«<rx«9,*9,     <pmrh  pfawunwm    r*p    ifl$^mf    T*f    Bump* 

P4ve  tv  w^s  AQwvs  Qt(ytfH*9. 

Vol  I.  S  f 
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cannot  hefitate  a  moment  in  chufing  which 
of  thefe  alternatives  he  fhould  believer  For, 
though  it  be  certain,  that  the  Egyptians 
fent  out  many  colonies,  and  particularly 
that  many  Egyptians  came  into  Greece, 
there  is  not  the  lead  proof  or  probability, 
that  any  colony  ever  came  from  Greecfe  in- 
to Egypt,  nor  indeed  from  any  other  coun- 
try in  the  world,  fo  far  as  we  know,  except 
from  Ethiopia,  which  I  hold  to  have  been 
the  parent-country  of  the  Egyptians,  who, 
coming  from  tiience,  firft  inhabited  the  The- 
bats,  or  Upper  Egypt,  and  then  fpread 
themfelves  over  the  Delta,  after  that  coun- 
try was  formed  by  the  river. 

Further  ftill,  not  ohly  does  it  thus  ap- 
pear in  general,  that  the  Athenians  were  a 
colony  of  the  Saites,  but  I  think  we  know 
particularly,  at  what  time,  and  by  whom 
this  colony  was  fettled  in  Athens.  For  it 
appears  to  me,  that  the  colony  was  led  by  Ce- 
crops,  the«firft  king  of  Athens,  fome  time 
after  the  Ogygian  deluge,  which  had  defea- 
ted Attics.  .  Whether  this  deluge  was  the 
fame  with  that  of  which  Solon  was  inform- 
ed by  the  old  Egyptian  prieft  of  Sais, 
and  which,  at  the  fame  time  that  it  deftroy- 
ed  Attica,  overwhelmed  the  Atlantic  if- 
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land  *,  or  whether  it  was   another,  pofte- 
rior  to  this,  I  pretend  not  to  determine. 

That  this  firft  Athenian  king  was  an  E- 
gyptian,  is  a  fad:  that  I  think  inconteftable  f  ; 
though  the  Athenian  mythologifts  made 
him  likewife  the  offspring  of  the  earth  J. 
And  it  appears  alfo  certain,  that  he  came 
from  Sais  in  Egypt  §.  And  that  he  came 
after  the  Ogygian  deluge,  and  found  Attica 
inhabited  by  men,  who  lived  in  a  ftate  of 
•  the  greateft  barbarity,  copulating  promi£- 
coufly  like  beafts,  appears  alfo  to  be  cer* 

*  See  Plato  in  Ttmaeo%  torn.  3,^.  11  •  Serrani. 

t  See  Johannes  Tzetzei,  Iliad.  5.  cap.  iB.Suutas in  voce 
Cecrofs. — Scholia/I.  in  Plutum  Atiflopbanis.<—lfaaxus  Tzef* 
Ztt  ad  Lycophron. — And  Cedtenus  Compcnd.  H\ftoriarum. 

\  Appolodor.  Bibliothec.  lib.  3.  This  was  a  common  fable 
among  the  Greeks,  invented  either  to  conceal  their  igno- 
rance, or  to  difguife  the  true  origin  of  their  nation,  and 
to  make  the  world  believe  that  they  were  the  produce  of 
the  country  which  they  inhabited*  This,  we  know,  was 
in  particular  the  vanity  of  the  Athenians,  who  confidered 
all  the  other  inhabitants  of  Greece  as  foreigners  in  the 
country  where  they  lived,  and  themfelves  only  as  indigc- 
nae%  and  truly  natives.  Upon  this  topic  their  orators 
never  failed  to  expatiate  in  the  funeral  orations  which, 
they  pronounced  upon  thofe  of  the  Athenians  who  fell 
in  war.  See  what  Plato  has  faid  upon  this  fubjeft  in  hb 
Atfflf  txtl*<pio$,  in  the  Menexenus. 

§    Job.  Tzetz*  loco  fupra  citato. 

Sfa 
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tain  t  -  For  it  is  agreed,  that  he  firft  infti- 
tuted  marriage  among  the  Athenians;  and 
for  this  reafon  he  is  diftinguifhed  by  the 
epithet  h$vnfi  as  Tzetzes  has  very  well  ex- 
plained the  word  in  his  various  hiftory  ;£. 
The  cafe  appears  to  have  been,  that  the 
country  of  Attica  having  been  quite  defo- 
lated  by  the  Ogygian  deluge  at  the  time 
that  Cecrops  arrived  with  his  colony  from 
Sa  is,  which  it  is  computed  was  a  hundred  and 
eighty-nine  years  after  that  deluge,  accord- 
ing to  Africanus's  chronology,  as  quoted  by 
Eufebius,  was  then  inhabited  by  favages, 
who  lived  without  government,  arts,  or  ci- 
vility; and  who  therefore  muft  be  fuppo- 
fed  to  have  learned  evfiry  art  of  life  from 
Cecrops  and  his  followers;  and,  among  o- 
ther  arts,  that  of  language. 

Diodorus,  though  his  vanity  as  a  Greek 
made  him  unwilling  to  believe  that  the 
principal  city  of  Greece  was.  an  Egyptian 

+  Eufeb.  Chron.  et  praep.  Evangel. 

X  Johannes  Tzetz.  Iliad.  5.  cap.  1 8.;  where  he  tells  us, 
that,  belore  Cecrops,  the  mothers  cf  children  were  only 
known ;  fo  dm  the  children  were  p$»QveH  :  Whereas, 
after  the  inftitution  of  marriage,  both  parents  being 
known,  they  became  h(pvnf.  And  in  this  account  of  the 
name,  Athemaeus,  lib.  13.  and  Juftin  the  hiftorian,  lib.  u 
c*p.  6.  agree  with  Tzetzes. 
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colony;  yet,  as  a  faithful  hiftorian,  he 
has  fairly  given  us  the  arguments  which 
the  Egyptians  ufed  to  convince  the  Greeks 
of  the  truth  of  the  fa£t  They  faid,  that 
there  was  a  great  conformity  betwixt  the 
religious  and  civil  inftitutions  of  the  people 
of  Sais,  and  thofe  of  the  Athenians.  And, 
among  other  particulars,  he  mentions  the 
divifion  of  the  people  of  both  cities  into 
three  Gaffes  of  the  fame  kind  *. 

But,  among  other  arguments,  they  ufed 
one  which  appears  to  me  mod  convincing 
in  matters  of  fuch  remote  antiquity,  be- 
caufe  h  is  drawn  from  the  moft  antient  of 
all  the  monuments  of  men,  I  mean  the 
names  of  places.  For  the  Egyptians  faid, 
that  the  colony  came  from  a  town  in  the 
diftridt  of  Sais,  called  Afty  t  J  and  this  name 

*  Diodor.  lib.  I .  qaf.  a8.  edit.  Wejfding. 
f  The  words  of  Diodor  us  are,  K«<  r*u<  Al*r«4«v;  ?«« 
rjt  (A*{W!m<)  •x-oijuvf  Ufsu  2*ir*r  r*i>  f£  AifWlr  *«<  *r«- 

y«g   r*t  'EAAqwr   rqv  w«An  ASTT   nttXuHm  piriwifpifiir 

▼l»f  WpmWIMt  *ST#   T0V  W*{     MUTOtf     «0?M?,   lib.     I.  COp.  28. 

Of  thefe  laft  words,  it  may  be  thought  the  meaning  is, 
that  *fl»  was  another  name  for  the  city  of  Sais.  But, 
though  that  interpretation  would  equally  ferve  my  pur* 
pofe,  I  hold  the  proper  meaning  of  the  words  t©  be,  that 
(fee  name  of  «mt*  given  to   Athens  was  transferred  from 

Sf3 
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they  gave  to  the  city  that  they  founded  in 
Greece, '  In  fupport  of  this  argument,  they 
faid,  what  no  doubt  was  true,  that  the  A- 
thenians  were  the  only  people  in  Greece 
who  gave  that  name  to  their  city  * ;  For  the 
word  •***  is  not  the  general  name  for  a  city 
in  Greek,  except  among  the  poets,  but  a 
name  peculiar  to  the  city  of  Athens,  and 
no  doubt  a  foreign  word,  which  the  Athe- 
nians preferved  without  altering  it,  or  gi- 
ving it  the  ufual  Greek  termination.  For 
Ariftotle  has  told  us  f>  that  there  are  only 
live  neuns  in  Greek  which  terminate  in 
•  this  vowel  *»  of  which  •*•  is  one ;  and  I  am 
perfuaded  they  are  all  foreign  words,  that 
had  not  been  naturalized  by  getting  a  Greek 
termination. 

the  «Jlv  among  them,  as  it  may  be  literally  rendered :  An 
cxprefSon  which  fo  clear  a  writer  a&  Diodorus  would 
not  have  ufed,  if  he  had  meant  to  fay,  either  that  «rr* 
was  a  general  name  for  a  city  in  the  Egyptian  language, 
or  that  this  city  of  Sais,  befides  that  name,  was  likewife 
filled  mrrv.  The  meaning  therefore  of  the  paflage 
clearly  is,  that  as  thqre  was  a  diftrilt  of  the  name  of 
&tfj,as  well  as  a  city,  (fee  Plato  in  Timato)i**r»  was  the 
jname  of  fome  other  city  or  village  in  that  diftrid,  from 
which  this  Athenian  colony  came. 

*  Not  only  the  Athenians  themfelves  called  their  city 
by  that  name,  but  alio  the  Latin  writers.  See  Cir*h 
Nepos,  TbcmiflocU  cap*  4.  is  Tcrent.  Eunuch,  isc. 

t  Artflou  Ptctic.  cap*  21.  in  fine* 
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"  But,  befides  all  thefe  arguments,  there  is 
one  that  arifes  from* the  manners  and  infti- 
tutions  of  the  Egyptians,  and  the  ftate  of 
their  country,  which  to  many  may  appear 
more  conclufive  than  any  that  I  have  hither- 
to mentioned.     It  is  a   fa&  that  cannot  be 
difputed,  that  Egypt,  in  antient  times,  I 
mean  before  the  Perfiari  conqueft,  was  the 
moft  populous  country  then  known  in  the 
world  *.  •  Nor  indeed  can  any  man,  from 
what  is    to  be  feen  in  Europe,  have   any 
idea  of  the  populoufnefs  of  this  country, 
fuch  as  it  is  defcribed  to  us  by  antient  au- 
thors.     For,  not  to  mention  the  number 
of  cities,  which  Herodotus  fays  amounted 
to  twenty  thoufand,  in  the  reign  of  Amafis 
lib.  2.  c.    1 77-;    the  fame  author   informs 
us  t>  that,  in  one  of  their  many  proceffions, 
that  to  the  city  of  Bubaftis,  in  honour  of 
Diana,  there  would  be    fometimes    feven 
hundred  thoufand  men  and  women,  befides 
children,  as  he  was  informed  by  the  natives. 
And  the  account  he  gives  of  the  race  of  the 
fighting  men  (hews  us,  that  the  numbers 
of  the  whole  people  muft  have  been  prodi- 

•   Diodor.  Sicul.  lib.  i.  cap.  ji.  edit.  Wcffeling, 
f   Hi.  2  cap.  60. 

S  f  4 
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'  gious  for  a  tra&  of  country  which  is  not 
near  fo  large  as  what  now  goes  by  the  name 
of  Egypt ;   for  it  comprehended  no  more 
than  what  was  overflowed  by  the  river ;   fo 
that  a  great  deal  of  the  country  now  called 
Egypt  was  then  known,    either  under  the 
name  of  Arabia  towards  the  eaft,  (for  antient 
Arabia  was  upon  both  fides  of  the  Arabian 
Gulph  or  Redjea9  as  it  is  now  called),  or  of 
Libya  towards  the  weft,  antient  Egypt  being 
bounded' on  the  eaft  by  the  Arabian  moun- 
tains, where  were  the  quarries  out  of  which 
the  pyramids  were  built,  and  on  the  weft  by 
the   Libyan  mountains    * ;    and,   tho*    the 
length  of  it  was  confiderable,  the  breadth  of 
it,  betwixt  thefe  two  ridges  of  mountains, 
was  no  more  than  200  Jladia  or  25Englifh 
miles  f.     The  fighting  men,  he  fays,  all 
together,  were  four  hundred  .and  ten  thou- 
fand  in  number,   when  Egypt  was  in  its 
flouriftiing  rfate?     So  that,  according  to  the 
ordinary  computation,  of  one  fourth  of  the. 
whole  number  of  people  being  abte  to  bear 
arms,  the  number  of  this  clafs  of  men  in 
Egypt  muft  have  amounted  to  one  million 
fix  hundred  and   forty   thoufcad.      Now, 

*  Herod,  lib.  l*c.\ 
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the  race  of  fighting  men  was,  as  Herodo- 
tus tells  us,  but  one  of  feven  clafles  into 
which  the   people   were  divided;    and,  if 
their  number  was  fo  great,   what  muft  the 
number  have  been  of  hufbandmen,  (hep- 
herds,  .failors,  and  artificers  of  every  kind, 
not  to  mention  the  priefts,  who  were  in 
Egypt  a  very  numerous  race  *  ?      What 
enabled  Egypt,  to  maintain   fuch  numbers 
was  the  nature  of  the  country,  where  the 
land  was  not  only  more  fruitful    than  the 
land  of  any  other,  but  the  river  abounded 
exceedingly  with  fiih,  and  alfo  with  herbs, 
which  ferved  for  the  fullenance  of  man. 
Their  policy  too  and  manners  very  much 
encouraged    propagation:    For  every  man 
in  Egypt  had  aS  many  wives  as  he  chofe, 
except  the  priefts*,   who  married  only  one. 
Nor  was  expofitiqn  of  children  allowed  a- 
mong  them,  as  in  Greece  j  but  they  were 
obliged  to  bring  them  all  up,   even.fugh 
as  they  had  by  female  (laves,  and  -without 
diftin&ion  Whether  they  were  lawful  chil- 
#  dren,  or  what  we  call  bafkxrds.     And,  left 
we  fhould   think   it   impoffible  that  they 

*  Hcroiot*  lib,  2.  cap.  i6$.feqq.  VioforJib*  I.  cap.  75, 
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could  rear  fo  many  children,  the  fame  author 
informs  usf ,  that  it  was  done  at  no  coft, 
the  children  for  the  greater  part  going  a- 
bout  naked,  and  feeding  upon  reeds  and  o- 
ther  aquatic  plants  which  grew  in  their  ri- 
ver and  marfhes*. 

f  Diodor.  Sicul.lib.  I  c.  Bo.  p.  91. 
*  Many  other  reafons  might  be  given,  were  this  the 
proper  place,  why  Egypt  was  fo  extremely  populous.  In 
t&eJSrft  place,  it  does  not  appear  that  the  Egyptians  bred 
^and  nourifiied  many  animals,  either  for  the  purpofe  of 
*  labour  er  of  food:  For  they  did  not  plow  with  horfes 
and  oxen  as  we  do ;  nor  indeed  did  they  plow  at  all ;  but 
made  ufe  of  iwine  only  in  the  bufinefs  of  agriculture, 
fowing  their  feed  upon  the  new  earth  brought  down 
by  the  river,  and  treading  it  in  by  fwine,  which  they  drove 
among  it,  after  the  manner  defcribed  by  Herodotus,  lii. 
2.  cup*  14.  And  they  appear  to  have  made  very  little  ufe 
of  h?rfes  in  war,  which  are  the  animals  of  all  thofe  we 
ufe  maintained  at  the-greateft  exjence.  And,  with  rc- 
fpeft  to  the  ufe  of  animals  for  diet,  they  ate  but  a  very 
few.  And  it  is  evident  that  by  far  the  greater  part  of 
fo  numerous  a  people  mud  have  eaten  no  flefh  at  all. 
Nqgr,  it  is  evident,  that  every  country  muft  maintain  a 
lefs  number  of  men  in  proportion  as  it  maintains  a  great- 
er number  of  other  animals.  And  therefore  it  is  im- 
poffible  that  a  country ,' where  the  people  feed  much  upon 
flefli,  or  where  they  maintain  a  great  number  of  animals, 
and  particularly  of  horfes,  for  the  purpofes  of  agriculture 
or  carriage,  and  of  war,  and  likewife  for  the  ufe  of 
vanity  and  eafe,  can  be  populous.  $ccon<ffy,  It  does 
not  appear  that,  in  Egypt,  any  confiderable  part 
pf  the  produce  of  the  ground  was  employed  in  making 
fermented  liquors,  to  enervate  the  bodies  and  fhorten  the 
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In  fuch  circumftances,  it  was  of  abfolute 
neceffity,  that  they  fhould  eafe  themfelves 
of  their  fuperfluous  numbers  by  fending  out 
colonies ;  a  fa£t  of  which  I  could  have  had 
no  doubt,  though  it  had  not  been  vouched 
by  any  hiftory  or  record.  And  I  imagine, 
that  the  warlike  expeditions  of  Ofiris  and 
Sefoftris  were  undertaken,  rather  with  a  po- 
litical view  of  eafing  themfelves  of  their  fu- 
perfluous numbers,  than  of  making  con- 
quefts :  For  it  does  not  appear  that  they 
retainedi  or  attempted  to  retain,  any  df  the 
countries  that  they  overman,  but  only  fet- 
tled colonies  in  them.  I  therefore  confider 
Egypt  as  a  hive  that  caft  off  fwarms  from 
time  to  time,  which  fpread  themfelves  all 
round  on  every  fide,  carrying  with  them 
their  religion  and  their  arts,  and,  among 
other  arts,  that  of  language.  And  it  ap- 
pears to  me,  that  thofe  fwarms  did  not  on- 
ly fettle  in  the  Weft,  but  alfo  in  the  Eaft, 

Jives  of  the  inhabitants,  •  They  did  not  cultivate  the 
vine;  and,  tho*  they  made  ale  of  barley,  I  think  it  is 
certain  that  it  could  not  be  of  common  ufe,  but  the  drink 
only  of  the  better  fort.  Now,  a  country  where  a  great 
part  of  the  produce  of  the  earth  is  confumed  in  making 
vinous,  or,  what  is  worie,  fpiritous  liquors,  cannot,  by  the 
nature  of  things,  be  highly  peopled, 
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"For  the  Egyptians  themfelves  faid,  that  the 
Babylonians  and  Chaldeans  were  a  colony 
from  them  *.  And  indeed  I  think  it  is 
highly  probable,  that  the  Chaldeans,  who 
were  the  priefls  and  philofophers  of  the  Ba- 
bylonians, brought  with  them- their  religion 
and  fciences  from  Egypt.  For,  befides  the 
refembiance  which  Diodorus  has  obferved 
betwixt  them  and  the  Egyptian  priefts, 
there  is,  with  refpeft  to  religion,  a  circum- 
ftance  of  furprifmg  conformity  mentioned 
by  Herodotus,  which  I  think  could  not  have 
been  accidental  f;  and  as  there  is  not  the 
leaft  reafon  to  believe  that  the  Egyptians 
borrowed  any  thing  from  any  other  country, 
unlefs  it  be  Ethiopia,  the  country  from 
whence,  as  I  have  faid,  they  probably  came, 
we  muft  fuppofe,  that  the  Chaldeans  took  it 
from  them. 

*  Diodor.  SicuL  lib.  I.  cap.  28./.  32. 

t  He  fays,  that  in  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Belus  at  Ba* 
by  Ion,  whofe  priefts  the  Chaldeans  were,  none  was  per- 
mitted to  pafs  the  night,  except  a  woman,  who  was 
chofen  for  that  purpofe,  and  had  no  intercourfe  with 
man*  The  fame,  he  fays,  was  pradtifed  in  the  temple  of 
Jupiter  in  the  Egyptian  Thebes;  and  in  both  temples, 
there  was  a  couch  for  the  god,  upon  which  they  faid  he 
repofed  during  the  night;  lf*$t  it  xts*  Aiytvrff,  fays  our 
gnthor,  lib.  1.  cap.  182, 
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Further,  it  is  a  fad  which  cannot  be 
doubted,  that,  when  the  Greeks  under  A- 
lexander  the  Great  came  into  India,  they 
there  found  many  monuments,  both  of 
Bacchus  or  Dionyfius,  and  Kercules;  and 
efpecially  of  the  firft,  who,  the  Indians  faid, 
came  from  the  weft  with  a  great  army, 
conquered  the  country,  taught  them  agri- 
culture and  the  ufe  of  wine,  and  other  arts 
of  civil  and  focial  life  *.  Now,  there  is  no 
man  who  knows  any  thing  of  antient  hifto- 
ry,  that  can  believe  that  this  conqueror  of 
India  was  Bacchus  the  fon  of  Semele,  or 
Hercules  the  fon  of  Amphitryon.  And  I 
think  there  can  be  little  doubt  who  they 
were,  when  we  find  the  hiftory  of  two 
countries  fo  remote  as  Egypt  and  India  a- 
greeing  in  the  fame  ftory :  For  the  Egyp- 
tians related,  that  their  Bacchus,  whom  they 
called  O/irisj  (with  whom  their  Hercules 
was  contemporary),  over-ran  all  the  world  m 
known  at  that  time  with  a  .great  army,  ci- 
vilizing men,  and  teaching  them  the  arts 
of  life  where-ever  he  came;  and  particu- 
larly, that  he  was  in  India,  where  he  built 


*  See  Strabojib.  15./.  1008.  it  1038.-— Arrian.  Indica% 
cap.  5*— and  expsdit.  AUxafldri,  lib.  5.  c.  1. 
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feveral  cities,  and,  among  others,  a  famous 
one,  called  Nyfay  and  left  befides  many  o- 
ther  monuments  of  himfelf  *.  And  there 
are  at  this  day  remarkable  veftiges  in  India 
to  be  found  of  Egyptian  manners  and  cu- 
ftoms;  particularly  the  veneration  of  the 
cow  "f ,  and  the  divifion  of  the  people  in- 
to certain  tribes  or  cafis  as  they  call  them, 
each  of  which  pradtifes  only  one  art  or  pro- 
feffion,  fuch  as  war,  agriculture,  merchan- 
dife,  &c.  And  I  am  difpofed'to  believe,  that 
t)ie  arts  and  fciences,  of  which  it  is  certain 
the  Indians  have  been  in  pofleflion  for  many 
ages,  have  rifen  from  feeds  fown  there  by 
the  Egyptians  %. 

*  Diodor.  SicuLlib.  I.  cap.  19.  p.  23, 

f  See,  upen  this  fubject,  La  Croze,  lib*  6.  Htftor.  Ckrift. 
Indor.  p.  430. 

%  See  Du  Pom's  account  of  the  language,  philofophy, 
and  fciences  of  the  Bramins  of  Jndia,  in  26th  vol.  of  the 
Lettrts  edifiantes  ei  curicufes.  One  fcience  it  appears  cer- 
tain that  the  Indians  as  well  as  the  Greeks  got  from  E- 
gypt,  I  mean  aftronomy :  For  the  Indians  reprefented 
the  figns  of  the  Zodiac  by  the  fame  animals  that  the  E- 
gyptians  and  Greeks  did;  and  fome  of  thofe  reprefenta- 
tions  are  at  this  day  to  be  found  in  certain  pagodas  of 
India.  See  phil.  tranfact.  vol.  62.  p.  353.  The  divifion 
above  mentioned  of  the  people  of  India  into  certain  tribes, 
practifing  different  arts  and  trades,  and  the  having  a 
race  of  men  fet  a  part  for  religion  and  philofophy,  b  a 
remarkable  peculiarity,  in  which  I  think  it  is  impoffiMe* 
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Now,  if  we  can  believe  that  the  Egyptians 
fent  out  their  colonies  to  fo  great  a  diftance  as 
India,  or  if  we  only  believe  that  they  went 
as  far  as  the  Euxine  fea,  where  the  Col- 
chians  dwelt,  whom  Herodotus  pofitively 
affirms  to  have  been  an  Egyptian  colony, 
we  can  hardly  doubt  of  their  fending  colo- 
nies to  Greece;  a  country  fo  much  nearer 
to  them,  and  to  which  they  had  fo  eafy  ac- 
cefs,  both  by  fea  and  land. 

Thus  I  have  endeavoured  to  fhew,  that 
even  upon  Herodotus's  fuppofition,  of  the 
Pelafgic  being  a  barbarous  language,  alto- 
gether different  from  Greek,  anji  that  the 
Attic  language  was  the  only  true  Hellenic, 
there  is  the  greateft  reafon  to  believe,  that 
the  Attic  itfelf  was  originally  an  Egyptian 
dialed,  which  came  with  an  Egyptian  co- 
lony into  Attica.     And  upon  this  hypothe- 

that  the  Indians  and  Egyptians  could  by  accident  agree. 
In  fliort,  the  conformity  betwixt  the  two  nations  is  fo 
great,  that  it  feems  to  be  certain,  that  the  one  muft  have 
got  their  arts,  fciences,  and  religion  from  the  other. 
Some  moderns  have  fuppofed,  that  the  Egyptians  bor- 
rowed from  the  Indians.  But  this  hypothecs  is  alto- 
gether unfupported  by  fact,  and  antient  authority,  and 
is  contradicted  by  the  hiftory  of  Egypt,  and  the  tradition* 
of  India,  as  above  related,  and  by  what  Herodotus  tells 
us,  that  the  Egyptians  borrowed  nothing  from  other  na- 
tions. 
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fis,  I  think,  we  may  account  for  the  poffi- 
bility  of  that  change  of  language  which 
Herodotus  fays  happened  in  Attica  after  the 
expulfion  of  the  Pelafgi.  Thefe  Pelafgi  pof- 
fefled  Attica  before  the  arrival  of  Cecrops. 
This   Herodotus    very    plainly    intimates, 
when  he  tells  us,  that,  while  the  Pelafgi 
were  mailers  of  what  is  npw  called  Greece^ 
the  Athenians  were  Pelafgi,  and  were  called 
Cranai;    then,   under  Cecrops  their  king, 
they  were  called  Cecropidae;  then,  under 
Erechtheus,  a  fucceeding  king,  their  name 
was  changed  into  Athenians,  &c  *.     Now, 
if  it  be  true,  as  I  have  endeavoured  to  fhew, 
that  the  Pelafgi  fpoke  the  Egyptian  lan- 
guage, as  they  were  at  that  time  long  from 
Egypt,  it  rauft  have  been  a  dialedt  of  it 
different  from  that  which  was  newly  import- 
ed by  Cecrops,  and  perhaps  from  a  different 
part  of  the  country.     The  Athenians  there- 
fore, in  place  of  the  old  Egyptian  of  the 
Pelafgi,  may  have  learned  a  more  modern 
dialed  of  it  from  this  king  and  his  follow- 
ers.    For,  though  it  be  almoft  impoflible, 
that  a  whole  people  having  once  learned  a 
regular-formed  language,  and  been  in  ufe 

*  fftrodot.  lib,  8.  tap.  44* 
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to  fpeak  it  for  fome  time,  fhould  unlearn  it, 
and  acquire  another  quite  different ;  they  may- 
change  one  dialect  of  the  fame  language 
for  another,  as  we .  fee  men  among  us  get 
free  of  their  provincial  dialed,  and  learn 
one  more  courtly  and  polite. 

-  If  the  arguments  that  I  have  ufed  to  prove* 
that  both  races  of  the  Greek  nation  were 
originally  from  Egypt,  do  not  appear  fo  con- 
vincing to  the  reader  as  they  do  to  me,  there 
are  not  wanting  other  proofs,  and  thefe 
more  direct,  of  the  Egyptian  and  Greek 
languages  being  originally  the  fame.  And, 
firft,  if  it  be  true,  as  I  have  endeavoured  to 
(hew,  that  there  is  a  refemblance  betwixt 
the  Greek  and  the  Hebrew,  and  if  it  be  al- 
fo  true,  that  there  is  fuch  a  fimilarity  betwixt 
the  Hebrew  and  Egyptian  as  could  not  be 
accidental,  it  will  follow  of  neceflary  con- 
fequence,  that  there  muft  have  been  a  con- 
nection betwixt  the  Egyptian  and  Greek. 
Now,  that  there  is  fuch  a  fimilarity  betwixt 
the  Hebrew  and  Egyptian,  is  evident 
from  the  fcattered  remains  of  the  Egyptian 
in  the  writings  of  the  antients,  which  have 
been  carefully  collected  by  learned  men, 
particularly  Bochart  and  Thomaffin,   and 

Vol  A.  Tt 
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compared  with  the  Greek.  Some  of  thefe 
words  are  prefefved  in  the  facred  writings, 
and  particularly  the  name  Mqfes>  which  k 
is  fatd  Pharaoh's  daughter  impofed  upon  the 
child  that  fhe  drew  out  of  the  river  *,  is, 
as  I  am  certainty  informed,  a  Hebrew  word, 
fignifying  what  it  is  faid  in  the  text  to  de- 
note, viz.  the  being  extrafitedf  or  draivn  out. 
And  the  n^rae  alfo  which  Pharaoh  gave  to 
Jofeph  f,  is  likewife  thought,  by  learned 
men,  to  be  a  Hebrew  word,  (ignifying  an 
interpreter  of  fecret  things  \. 

Another  proof  more  direft  fiill  is,  the 
conformity  which  is  at  this  day  to  be  found 
betwixt  the  Greek  and  the  Coptic^  that  is, 
the  remains  of  the  old  Egyptian,  which  ftill 
continue  to  be  fpoken  in  Egypt.  This  con- 
formity appears  fo  great  to  the  learned  Kir- 
cher,  that  he  thinks  the  one  muft  be  derived 
from  the  other ;  but  he  fays  it  is  difficult  to 
determine  whether  the  Greek  be  derived- 
from  the  Egyptian,  or  the  Egyptian  from 

*  Exodus,  cL  ii.  t>.  10, 
•)•  Gencf.  cL  xlu  v.  45. 
t  Sec  Sptsre'i  Inquiry pp.  t^i. 
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the  Greek  *.  But  this  appears  to  me  to 
be  a  queftion  very  eafily  determined :  For ' 
even  the  vanity  of  the  Greeks  never  pretend- 
ed, that  the  Egyptians  had  borrowed  any 
arts  from  them  of  any  kind,  much  lefs  this 
moft  necieffary  art  of  life.  Nor  do  I  know- 
that  any  other  nation  ever  boafted  of  the  E- 
gyptians  being  obliged  to  them  for  any  in- 
vention, except  the  Ethiopians,  who,,  as  I 
have  faid,  were  originally  the  fame  people* 
Other  arguments  might  be  ufcd  to  fhew 
the  conformity  betwixt  the  Egyptian  and  the 
antient  language  of  Greece;  fome  of  which 
Mr  Squire,  in  the  Inquiry*  above  quoted* 
has  very  well  enforced;  fuch  as  the  autho-* 
rity  and  afcendant  which  fingle  Egyptian 
Grangers  gained  over  the  people  of  Greece, 
and  which  it  is  hardly  pcflible  to  conceive 
how  they  fliould  have  gained,  if  they  had 
been  entirely  ignorant  of  the  language  of 
the  country :  .And  how  ftiould  thofe  many 
Greek  ftrangers  that  travelled  into  Egypt 
in  antient  times,  fuch  as  Orpheus,  Mufaeus, 
Linus,  Homer,  &c.  have  been  fo  fuccefsful 
in  learning  and  importing  into  Greece  the 

*  Squire's  Inquiry  >  /•  175. 

Tta 
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religion  and  arts  of  Egypt,  if  they  had 
been  obliged  to  undergo  the  drudgery  of 
acquiring  a  language  quite  different  from 
their  own,  as  well  as  of  learning  thofe  arts  ? 
But  I  think  enough  has  been  faid  already  to 
make  it  highly  probable,  and  indeed  as  cer- 
tain as  any  matter  of  fuch  remote  antiquity 
can  be,  that  Egypt  was  the  parent-country, 
at  leaft  with  refpeft  to  Europe  and  the  weft- 
em  parts  of  Afia,  of  language,  as  well  as  of 
other  arts. 

But  was  this  language,  fo  far  fpread,  in- 
vented in  Egypt,  as  well  as  derived  from 
thence  to  the  feveral  countries  where  it  was 
fpoken?  This  is  a  queftion  that  cannot, 
like  the  one  we  have  been  fpeaking  of  con- 
cerning the  propagation  of  languages,  be 
decided  by  hiftory  and  fads,  but  is  a  mat- 
ter of  argument  and  probable  conjedhire. 
One  thing,  I  think,  cannot  be  denied,  that 
Egypt,  of  all  the  countries  in  this  part  of 
the  globe,  is  that  where  it  is  the  moft  like- 
ly a  language  of  art  fhould  have  been  in- 
vented. In  any  country  where  any  com- 
mon bufinefs  was  carried  on  by  men,  a  bar- 
barous jargon,  fuch  as  we  have  defcribed, 
may  have  been  invented;  and,  I  am  per- 
fuaded,  many  fuch  were  invented  in  •diffe- 
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rent  parts  of  the  world  :  But,  without  the 
clofeft  intercourfe  of  focial  life,  it  appears 
to  me  impoffible,  that  an  art  of  fuch  refine- 
ment as  the  art  of  language  cou^  have 
"been  difcovered.  Now,  fuch  intercotife  there 
is  not  among  favages  that  fubfift  by  hunting, 
fifhing,  or  the  natural  fruits  of  the  earth. 
It  is  to  be  found  only  among  men  that  fub- 
fift by  agriculture,  and  live  in  cities,  under 
regular  forms  of  government.  Now,  the 
Egyptians  were  certainly  the  firft  people  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Europe  who  lived  in 
that  way,  being  obliged  to  do  fo  by  the 
nature  of  their  country.  For,  as  their  land 
was  under  water  a  confiderable  part  of  the 
year,  they  could  not  fubfift  by  hunting  or 
pafturage,  nor  without  agriculture,  at  leaft 
in  any  great  number;  and  it  was  neceflary 
for  them  to  have  cities  or  villages,  fuch  as 
we  know  thofe  of  Egypt  were,  raifed  upon 
mounds  of  earth,  in  which  they  might  live 
in  the  time  of  the  inundation.  This  nature 
of  their  country,  it  is  admitted,  gave  birth  to 
geometry  among  them,  and,  I  am  perfuaded, 
to  many  other  arts.  They  were  likewife 
the  firft  people,  as  far  as  we  know,  that 
were  civilized,  and  lived  under  a  regular 
Tt3 
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government.  For  thefe  reafons,  I  think  it  it 
probable,  that  they  firft  invented  the  art  of 
language,  as  well  as  the  art  of  noting  it  by 
alphabetical  characters,  and  evfery  other  art 
and  fcjence  of  which  we  are  in  poffeffioiu 
And  accordingly  it  is  recorded  in  the  Egyp- 
tian annals,  that  Tenth*  or  Hermes*  as  he 
was  called  by  the  Greeks,  invented  the 
grammatical,  as  well  as  the  writing  art; 
giving  a  form  to  language,  and  impofing 
names  upon  things  that  had  none  before  *. 
But  was  this  language,  which  I  fuppofe 
may  have  been  inveqted  iq  Egypt,  and  car- 
ried  to  fo  many  different  countries,  propa- 
gated all  over  the  earth  ?  Are  we  to  be- 
lieve that  the  Huron  t>  the  Algonkin,  the 

*  Dhdor.  Sicul*  lib.  x.  cap*  15. p.  19.    His  words  arc: 

'?Vd  y«g  Tet/TK  (*£^t«t/)  0*g«r«>  fit*  T«r  ti  ******  2V«At*]«i. 
$tx£0£»8ii*ct,t}  x*t  w\X*  r*f  *r*9vft*r  rv%tt9  w£»«tj|«{j*$. 
From  which  it  appears,  that  there  was  a  language  uicd 
in  Egypt  before  Teuth;  but  he  firft  diftinguilhed  it  pro- 
perly by  articulation,  and  gave  names  to  things.  For, 
before  him,  it  would  feem,  that  the  Egyptians  ufed  only 
Verba  qulhus  voces fenfufque  nctarent,  but  had  not  invented 
pomina,  or  names  ;  at  leaft  not  names  for  every  thing.  See 
plfo,  concerning  this  Teuth,  Plato  iff  Philcho,  /.  18.;  c$  i* 
Pbaedrotp.  274. ;  Plutarch,  torn.  2.  p.  738. 

f  The  Huron  language  may,  I  think,  be  fuppoied  tg 
liave  been  invented  by  the  people  who  fpeak  it :  For 
the  Jiurons  appear  to  be  {he  moft  aaticnt  natioa  in  that 
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Caribbee,  and  all  the  many  different  lan- 
guages fpoken  in  North  and  South  Ame- 
rica; the  language  of  Otaheite,  and  the 
other  iflands  or  continents  that  may  be  in 
the  great  Pacific  ocean ;  the  hiffing  lan- 
guage of  the  Troglodytes  in  Abyffinia ;  or 
the  muttering  jargon  of  thofe  favages,  men- 
tioned by  Condamin,  upon  the  banks  of  the 
river  Amazons,  fpoken,  as  he  fays,  by  draw- 
ing in  the  breath  j   or  the  language,  if  they 

part  of  the  world;  and,  tho*  they  be  now  alraoft  exter- 
minated by  the  Iroquois,  or  five  nations,  they  were  once 
the  moil  powerful  and  moil  numerous  nation  in 
North  America.  For,  at  the  time  when  Gabriel  Sagard 
wrote,  which  was  about  1630,  they  were  a  fedentary 
nation,  as  he  calls  them,  the  red  of  the  nations  in  that 
part  of  the  world  being  for  the  greater  part  errant ;  p. 
*a8.  They  had  five  and  twenty  towns  and  villages, 
the  greate*ft  of  which  confided  of  two  hundred  large 
cabins,  or  houfes,  made  of  the  bark  of  trees,  each  con- 
taining four  and  twenty  families ;  p.  116.  and  1  ao.  And 
be  tells  us,  that  they  fubfiftcd,  for  the  greater  part,  by  a- 
griculture.  And  indeed  it  was  impoffible  that  fo  many 
could  be  maintained  in  a  country  where  the  winter  is  fo 
fevere,  without  that  art.  So  that  here  we  have  men 
living  together  in  towns  and  villages,  and  fo  many,  un- 
der one  roof,  pralkifing  the  arts  of  hunting,  fifhing,  and 
agriculture,  and  confequently  in  fuch  a  clofe  intercourfe 
or  foeiety,  as  we  fuppofe  gave  birth  to  the  invention  of 
language  in  Egypt. 

Tt  4     , 
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have  any,  of  the  men  with  tails  in  the  ifland 
of  Nicobar,  are  all  dialedts  of  the  fame 
parent-language,  which  I  fuppofe  to  have 
been  invented  in  Egypt  ?  This  might  be 
credible,  if  there  were  any  hiftory  or  tradi- 
tion of  all  the  world  being  peopled  by  co- 
lonies from  that  country,  or  if  there  were 
any  fuch  conformity  of  thofe  languages 
laft  mentioned,  either  with  one  another,  or 
with  the  language  of  Egypt,  as  is  to  be 
found  in  the  other  languages  above  menti- 
oned ;  if,  for  example,  they  agreed  in  reli- 
gious terms,  in  words  exprefling  numbers, 
or  relations  of  perfons,  or  any  other  capital 

words  of  neceffary  and  frequent  ufe.  But 
the  fail  is,  that,  as  far  as  we  know  of  thofe 
languages,  they  differ  totally  from  one  ano- 
ther, particularly  in  the  names  of  numbers. 
Of  thefe  I  have  given  fpecimens  from  the 
Huron,  the  Algonkin,  and  the  Otaheite 
languages,  all  differing  extremely  from  one 
another;  and  it  is  impoflible, I  fhould  think, 
to  conneft  them  with  the  fame  names  in 
any  of  the  languages  that  I  fuppofe  to  be 
derived  from  Egypt.  I  have  given  alfo 
the  name  of  the  number  three  ufed  by  thofe 
favages  upon  the  banks  of  the  river  Ai^i 
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zohs,  which  he  muft  be  an  able  etymologift 
indeed  who  can  derive  from  any  Hebrew 
root ;  and  I  think  I  may  fay  the  fame  of  the 
Efquimaux  words  exprefling  much  and 
little. 

I  cannot  therefore  carry  the  propagation 
of  language  furthdr  than  I  have  done.     I 
think  it  probable,  that  all  the   languages 
fpoken  in  Europe,  all  Afia,  if  you  will,  and 
fome  part  of  Africa,  are  diale&s  of  one 
parent-language,  which  probably  was  in- 
vented in  Egypt.     But  I  am  not  warranted 
to  go  further,  either,  by  the  reafon  of  the 
thing,  by  hiftorical  fa&s,  or  by  any  thing 
I  can  difcover  in  the  languages  themfelves. 
Some,  I  know,  are  very  fond  of  the  fyftem 
of  an  univerfal  language;  but,  when  they 
come  to  prove  it  by  fads,  and  by  the  lan- 
guages themfelves,  I  think  they  fail  very 
much ;  as  may  be  feen  from  that  dictionary 
of  univerfal  language  which  Monf.  Bullet 
hasfubjoined  to  his  Celtic  di&ionary.  What- 
ever therefore  we  may  believe  of  there  ha- 
ing  been  once  but  one  language  upon  the 
face  of  the  earth,  we  muft,  I  think,  allow 
that  it  is  now  either  totally  loft  in  a  great 
part  of  the  earth,  orfo  depraved  and  cor- 
rupted as  po  longer  to  be  known. 
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CHAP.   XIV. 

Changes  to  which  Language  is  liable  ;—-&- 
fpecially  in  its  Pajfagefrom  one  People  to  a- 
not  her. — Examples  of  that  Kind. — General 
Obferuations  upon  Etymology^  and  the  De- 
rivation of  one  Language  from  another*— 
Canclufion  and  Recapitulation. 


ALthough  language  be  of  a  nature  fo 
durable,  that  I  doubt  whether  there 
be  an  example  of  a  language  of  art  being 
totally  loft ;  yet  it  is  extremely  mutable  as 
to  its  form  and  fafhion;  as  mutable,  I  be- 
lieve, as  any  thing  belonging  to  man. 
Words,  fays  Horace,  are  as  liable  to  change 
and  decay  as  the  leaves  of  trees : 

Ut  fylvae  foliis  proms  mutantur  in  amos  ; 
Prima  cadunt ;   it  a  verborum  vetus  interit 

acta*, 
Etjuvenum  rituflorent  rnodo  natty  nrigent* 

que. 
*  Debenittr  tnorti  nos  no/lraque. 

HoR.  Ars  PoeU 
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Thus  the  languages  fpoken  in  the  fcveral 
nations  of  Europe  only  three  hundred  years 
ago,  are  fo  different  from  the  prefent,  that, 
if  we  can  underftand  them  at  all,  it  is  only 
by  the  help  of  learned  critics  who  have 
compofed  gloflaries  and  di&ionaries  of  them. 
Nor  is  there  any  way  of  fixing  and  giving 
a  ftandard  to  a  language,  otherwife  than  by 
written  records,  that  is,  by  books,  one  or 
more,  which  are  allowed  to  be  perfect  in 
their  ftyle  and  compofition.  Thus,  though 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Greek  lan- 
guage underwent  many  variations  before 
the  days  of  Homer,  his  poems  fixed  the 
ftandard  of  it;  fo  that  there  was  no  confide- 
rable  variation  of  it  from  his  time  down  to 
the  taking  of  Oonftantinople  by  the  Turks; 
that  is,  for  the  fpace  of  near  three  thoufand 
years :  For  we  have  at  that  time  books  writ- 
ten in  Greek  with  as  much  purity  of  ftyle, 
;and  almoft  as  much  elegance,  as  any  writ- 
ten in  any  preceeding  period.  The  Englifh 
language,  in  like  manner,  was  in  a  conftant 
ftate  of  fluctuation  down  to  the  reign  of 
James  I.  when  it  was  fixed  by  the  tranfla- 
tion  of  the  Bible,  which  is  the  ftandard  of 
our  language  as  well  4s  of  our  faith;  and 
pyprjr  variation  that  has  been  made  from  it 
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is,  in  my  opinion,  for  the  worfe.  And  to 
give  one  example  more,  the  ftandard  of  the 
Arabic  was  in  the  fame  manner  fixed  by 
their  religious  record,  the  Koran,  which  is 
held  to  be  fo  perfed  in  its  ftyle  and  compo- 
fition,  that  it  is  ufed  by  the  Mahometan 
do&ors,  as  a  proof  of  the  divine  million  and 
infpiration  of  their  prophet,  who  being  an 
illiterate  man,  they  fay,  could  not  otherwife 
have  compofed  fuch  a  book.  And  by  this 
method  of  record,  as  I  obferved  before,  the 
life  of  a  language  is  perpetuated,  and  it  flill 
exifts  after  it  ceafes  to  be  a  living  language; 
and  perhaps  in  greater  purity,  and  with  lefs 
hazard  of  corruption,  than  while  it  conti- 
nued to  be  fpoken. 

But,  if  a  language  be  thus  liable  to  change 
while  it  is  in  the  mouths  of  the  fame  people, 
how  much  more  altered  muft  it  be  when  it 
is  derived  to  different  tribes  and  nations, 
living  perhaps  in  parts  very  remote  from 
the  mother-country  of  the  language,  under 
the  influence  of  different  climates,  cuftoms, 
and  manners,  and  mixing  with  other  na- 
tions fpeaking  different  languages  ?  In  fuch 
a  cafe,  to  diftinguifh  the  mother  from  the 
child,  or  even  to  perceive  any  conne&ion 
betwixt  the  two,  is  a  matter  of  great  learn- 
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ing  and  nice  difcernment.  It  is  in  this  that 
the  art  of  that  part  of  grammar  we  call  ety- 
mology  confifts ;  and  if,  in  tracing  the  pro- 
grefs  of  a  language  from  one  nation  to  a- 
nother,  the  derivations  appear  fometimes  to 
be  forced  and  far-fetched,  we  muft  not  there- 
fore rejett  them.  The  French,  Spanifh,  and 
Italian,  are  undoubtedly  derived  from  the 
Latin;  and  yet  how  different  are  the  words 
in  thofe  languages  from  the  Latin  words  I 
The  author  of  the  Mechanifm  of  language* 
whom  I  quoted,  in  the  beginning  of  this 
work,  has  given  us  fundry  examples  of  the 
furprifmg  change  that  words  have  under- 
gone in  their  paflage  from  the  Latin  into 
thofe  languages  :  I  will  add  fome  few 
more.  Who  would  think  that  the  French 
vrordsVendrediy  no'ely  and  care/me  y  or  caremc, 
as  they  write  it  now,  came  from  the  Latin 
words  Venus j  natality  and  quadragefimus  *; 
yet  nothing  is  more  certain :  For  Vendredi 
is  from  Veneris  dies,  by  cutting  off  the  ter- 
mination -is  of  Venerisy  tranfpofing  the  r 
and  ey  and  inferting  a  d  betwixt  the  n  and 
r;  and  then  by  cutting  off  the  termination 

#  Thefe  examples  are  furnifhcd  me  by  Ogerius,  the  I- 
taiian  author  above  mentioned,  who  writes  upon  the  af- 
finity of  the  Greek  and  Latin  with  the  Hetgew,  p.  84*    ' 
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-cs  from  the  word  dies.  Noel  is  formed  from 
nataliss  by  linking  out  the  /,  changing  the 
two  a's  into  0  and  *,  and  taking  away  the 
termination  is;  which  laft  is  commonly 
done  in  the  words  which  the  French  have 
taken  from  the  Latin.  Thus,  in  place  of 
vent  US)  they  fay  vent.  And  from  quadra- 
gefimus,  carefme  is  derived,  by  cutting  off 
in  like  manner  the  termination  us*  changing 
the  qu  in  the  beginning  of  the  word  into 
the  confonant  c  of  like  found,  and  abridging 
the  reft  of  the  word,  by  throwing  out  the 
confonants  d  and  g ,  and  the.vowels  a  and  L 
I  will  give  one  example  more,  from  our 
Englifh  language.  Who  would  think  that 
the  word  Jiranger  was  derived  from  the 
Latin  prepofition  ex?  and  yet  there  is  no 
genealogy  of  a  word  more  certain :  For, 
from  ex  comes  extra;  from  extra*  extranc- 
us;  from  extraneus*  the  French  word  eftran- 
gerj  (for  fo  they  fpelled  it  of  old)  5  and  from 
efiranger  comes  our  Englifh  word  ftranger* 
by  throwing  out  the  initial  e9  as  happens  in 
feveral  words,  particularly  the  word  ejcuage* 
from  which  comes  the  Englifh  word  feu- 
ftfg*,fignifying  the  affefiment  which  at  night 
who  was  armed  with  z  feu  turn*  or  fhield, 
pai4  for  th*  difpenfation  of  perfonal  fenrice. 
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It  would  be  befide  the  purpofe  of  this 
work  to  dwell  longer  upon  the  particulars 
of  etymology  and  derivation,  and  the  changes 
which  a  language  undergoes  in  its  paflage 
from  one  nation  to  another.  What  I  have 
further  to  fay  upon  this  fubjed  will  be  more 
proper  when  I  come  to  fpeakof  the  corrup- 
tion of  language,  which  will  be  the  fubjed 
of  the  laft  part  of  my  work.  I  will  there- 
fore conclude,  this  part  with  two  or  three  ge- 
neral obfervations. 

And,  in  the  jirfi  place,  We  are  to  diftin- 
guifli  betwixt  a  dialed  of  a  language  and 
the  corruption  of  a  language.  The  Attic, 
Ionic,  Doric,  and  Eolic,  are  all  dialeds  of 
the  original  Pelafgic  or  Hellenic,  but  none 
of  them  corruptions  of  it.  Neither  is  the 
Latin  a  corruption  of  the  Greek,  but  a  dia- 
led; only  it  is  a  dialed  that  came  off  very 
early,  and  was  not  fo  much  cultivated  and 
improved  as  the  other  dialeds  above  men- 
tioned. It  therefore  has  not  all  the  num- 
bers, voices,  and  tenfes  of  thofe  dialeds, 
nor  that  variety  of  fledion  and  copiouf- 
nefs  of  found  in  which  the  Greek  language 
fo  much  excels  all  others  that  I  know.  It 
appears  to  me,  from  comparing  the  remains 
of  old  Latin,  yet  extant,  with  the  later  Latin* 
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that  the  Romans,  ivheri  they  came  to  be-a 
great  people,  and  to  apply  to  arts  and  fcien* 
ces,  polifhed  and  improved  their  language 
upon  the  model  of  the  Greek,  by  clearing 
it  of  the  ruft  of  the  antient  Pelafgic,  or  of 
what  mixture  of  a  more  barbarous  language 
there  may  have  been  in  it.  And  this  I  take 
to  be  what  Plutarch  means  when  he  fays, 
that  the  later  Latin  waa  much  liker  the 
Greek  than  the  antient. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  French,  Spanifh, 
and  Italian,  are  clearly  corruptions  of  the 
Latin,  by  which  the  analogy,  that  makes 
fo  great  a  part  of  the  art  of  language,  is  loft, 
and  the  words  almoft  all  made  indeclinable. 

It  is  not  eafy,  merely  by  a  comparifon  of 
the  languages,  to  fay,  whether  the  woril  of 
the  two  be  the  corruption  of  the  other,  or 
the  original  language  out  of  which  it  is  form- 
ed and  improved  by  the  addition  of  proper 
terminations  and  fle&ions.  ^/iFfius  it  would 
be  difficult  to  determine,  whether  the  Pe- 
lafgic, Hebrew,  or  Egyptian,  was  a  corrup- 
tion 6f  the  Greek,  or  whether  they  were  the 
parent-languages  out  of  which  the  Greek 
was  formed,  if  we  did  not  know  from  hi- 
ftory,  that  thofe  languages  were  much  more 
antient  than  the  Greek.    In  the  fame  man- 
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ner,  it  would  not  be  eafy  to  decide,  whether 
the  Englifh,  or  any  other  dialed  of  the 
Teutonic  prefently  fpoken  in  Europe,  was  a 
corruption  of  the  Gothic  and  Saxon,  or 
whether  the  Gothic  and  Saxon  were  an  im- 
provement of  the  Englifh,  if  we  did  riot 
know  from  hiftory,  that  the  moft  perfect  of 
them  is  the  moft  antient :  For  the  Gothic 
is  a  more  perfedt  language  than  the  Saxon> 
having,  as  I  have  fhewri,  almoft  as  much 
variety  of  termination  and  fledion  as  the 
Greek,  and  the  Saxon  is  more  perfect  than 
the  Englifh.  The  cafe,  therefore,  with  re- 
fpedl  to  thofe  diale&s  of  the  Teutonic,  is 
juft  the  reverfe  of  what  has  happened  with 
refpedt  to  the  Greek  and  Latin,  which  are 
improvements  of  their  parent-languages: 
Whereas  the  Englifh,  and  other  diale&s  of 
the  Teutonic,  are  fo  many  corruptions  of 
theirs. 

Another  obfervation  is,  That,  in  judging 
of  the  affinity  of  languages,  we  are  to  have 
little  regard  to  the  vowels,  but  chiefly  to 
confider  the  confonants.  For,  as  I  obfer- 
ved  when  I  was  explaining  the  nature  of  ar- 
ticulate founds,  it  is  the  confonants  which 
break  and  diftinguiih  the  voice  moft,  and 
Vol  I.  Uu 
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make  the  principal  part  of  articulation.  The 
confonants  therefore  may  be  faid  to  be  the 
bones  and  finews  of  a  language,  while  the 
vowels  are  little  more  than  the  vehicles  of 
breath  by  which  they  are  enunciated.  Ac- 
cordingly, in  the  Hebrew,  many  learned 
men  are  of  opinion,  that  no  points  or  marks 
of  vowels  were  originally  ufed.  And  the  ' 
fadfc  undoubtedly  is,  that  at  this  day  the  A- 
rabians,  in  common  writing,  ufe  no  fuch 
marks,  but  only  in  transcribing  the  Alcoran, 
or  any  of  their  antient  poems,  for  which 
they  have  a  particular  efteem,  in  order  to 
prevent  all  poffibility  of  miftake.  In  the 
different  dialedts  of  the  Greek,  we  fee  how 
the  vowels  are  changed ;  and  in  the  fame 
dialed  the  cafes  and  tenfes,  and,  in  general, 
the  declenfion  of  their  words  is  in  a  great 
meafure  by  change  of  the  vowels.  Nor  doe& 
the  change  of  the  vowel  appear  to  me  to  be 
fo  material  a  thing  in  the  Greek  language, 
as  the  change. of  the  time,  or  quantity  of  it: 
for  we  often  fee  one  fhort  vowel  changed 
for  another,  or  one  long  vowel  for  another, 
in  the  different  diale&s ;  but  feldom  a  fhort 
for  a  long,  or  a  long  for  a  fhort. 

But  the  change  even  of  confonants  does 
not  often  make  fo  great  a  change  of  the  word 
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as  might  be  expe&ed :  For  confonants  of  the 
fame  organ  are  eafily  interchanged.  Thus, 
h  />,  v,  /,  being  all  labial  confonants,  are  % 
frequently  interchanged .  in  many  langua- 
ges »..  And  in  Greek,  y, «,  5, *  which  are 
allpalatineconfonants,  are  commonly  chan- 
ged intoone  another;  particularly  in  the  flec- 

•  jtandp  are  confonants  of  different  kinds,  the  one 
being  a  mute,  the  other  a  liquid;  yet,  as  they  are  both 
of  the  fame  organ,  being  both  labial,  though  the  fi  be 
pronounced  by  the  opening  and  explofion  of  the  lips, 
the  other,  by  clofing  them  with  a  beat  or  chop,  they  too 
are  interchanged.  Thus  p»f<  is  a  Greek  word,  which  fig. 
m&esfitum,  from  whence  the  Latin  mors  and  morhr, 
and  the'  Greek  word  r»trt<>  fignifyiog  homo,  oxmortdu, 
as  in  that  paffage  of  Caliimacbiu,  iJl»fM(f«w  «<••  /mCt«. 
Now,  the  p  being  changed  into  fl,  (which  was  the  cu- 
ftom  of  the  Eolians;  for,  in  place  of  ftv(t*iZ.  they  faid 
&»V"%,  from  whence  the  Latin  formica)  and  the  ♦  and 
traafpofed,  whichis  alfo  very  common,  it  becomes  fipr»i. 
which  is  the  common  Greek  word  for  homo  or  mortaUs. 
This  obfervation,  I  fee,  is  made  in  one  of  the  philologi- 
cal letters  of  Dr  Baxter,  publifhed  by  the  fociety  of  an- 
tiquaries  in  London.    It  (hews  how  much  words  in  the 
£um  language,  fpoken  by  the  fame  people,  will  change. 
But  how  much  greater  muft  the  change  be  ia  the  paffage 
of  a  language  from  one  people  to  another  ?    We  ought 
not  therefore  rawly  to  rejeathofe  derivations  which 
learned  men  have  difcovered  of  Greek  and  Latin  words 
from  Hebrew,  Celtic,  or  Teutonic  roots,  though  the 
words  do  not  agree  i*  their  confonants  any  »«*  *ta 
»n_dieir  vowels. 

Uua 
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tion  of  nouns  and  verbs ;  ,and  the  foft, 
middle,  and  afpirated  mute  confonants  of 
the  fame  order,  are  very  often  changed  in- 
to one  another  in  the  different  diale&s. 
Thus  >  is  the  middle  confonant  betwixt  the 
rand  the*;  and  therefore  the  Latins,  in 
place  of  the  Greek  en* ,  fay  Deus. 

The  laft  obfervafion  I  (hall  make,  is,  That 
they  appear  to  me  to  be  much  miftaken, 
who  think  we  ought  to  judge  of  the  affini^ 
ty  of  languages  chiefly  by  the  fle&ion  or 
analogy,  and  not  by  the  word  itfelf,  or  by 
its  termination:  For  thefe  are  the  three 
things,  as  I  obferved,  by  which  we  deter- 
mine the  relation  of  languages  to  one  ano- 
ther. But,  on  the  contrary,  I  maintain, 
that  it  is  the  mark  of  likenefs  which  leaft 
of  all  is  to  be  regarded :  For,  if  we  were 
to  judge  by  that  rule,  we  could  not  fay  that 
the  French*  Spanifh,  pr  Italian,  are  derived 
from  the  Latin;  becaufe  thefle&ion,  as  well 
as  the  termination,  and  in  general  the  gram- 
mar, of  thofe  languages,  is  very  different 
ffom  that  of  the  Latin.  But  the  cafe  truly 
is,  that,  if  the  one  language  be  a  corruption 
of  the  other,  as  the  languages  juft  now 
mentioned  are  of  the  Latin,  the  fledion,  and 
very  often  the  termination,  will  be  diffe* 
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rent:  Or,  if  the  one  language  be  at  a  dis- 
tance from  the  fourcc,  and  be  much  more 
cultivated  and  improved  than  the  parent- 
language,  its  fle&ions  or  analogy  will  be 
very  different;  and  if  it  be  at  a  great  diftance, 
its  terminations  will  alfo  be  different.  Thus, 
the  Greek,  being  further  remoyed  from  the 
'Oriental  languages  than  the  Latin,  has  both 
its  fle&ions  and  its  terminations  quite  dif- 
ferent :  Whereas  the  Latin,  not  being  fo 
far  removed,  though  it  have  different  flec- 
tions, has,  as  we  have  fhewn,  a  great  fimi- 
Jarity  to  thofe  languages  in  its  terminations. 
With  thefe  obfervations  I  conclude  this 
book,  and  this  firft  part  of  the  work;  in  whichl 
have  endeavoured  to  (hew,  That  no  part  of 
language,  neither  matter  nor  form,  is  natural 
to  man,  but  the  effedt  of  acquired  habit : — 
That  this  habit  could  not  have  been  acqui- 
red, except  by  men  living  in  political  foci- 
ety;  but  that  neither  is  the  political  life  na- 
tural to  man : — That  the  political  life  arofe 
from  the  neceffities  of  men,  and  that  it  may 
exift  without  the  ufe  of  language :— -That 
the  firft  languages  were  without  art,  fuch  as 
might  be  expe&ed  among  people  altogether 
barbarous: — And,  laftly,  That,  if  language 
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was  at  all  invented,  there  is  no  reafon  to  be- 
lieve that  it  was  invented  only  in  one  na- 
tion, and  that  all  the  languages  of  the  earth 
are  but  diale&s  of  that  one  original  lan- 
guage; although  there  be  good  reafon  to 
believe,  that  language  has  not  been  the  in- 
vention of  many  nations,  and  that  all  thofe 
prefently  fpoken  in  Europe,  Afia,  and  a  part 
of  Africa,  are  derived  from  one  original 
language. 

The  End  of  Part  L 
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